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SEVEN YEARS after the end 
of the Gulf war, a ni ghtmare 
“epidemic'’ of leukemia and 
stomach cancer is claiming the 
lives of thousands of Iraqi civil- 
ians who live, near the former 
war zone, including children so 
young that they were not even 
born when hostilities ended. 
Iraqi doctors in the southern city 
of Basrahave recorded a four- 
fold increase in cancer- espe- 
cially among young children - 
since 1991. 

■ Doctor«-4«ur 7 that -farms 
which produceaosfcef the cityb - 
food have been cont am in a ted by 
depleted raanram-ahriSs used by 
the Allies during the last tank 
battles of the war. But some 
Iraqis suspect that American 
and British bombing ofSaddam 
Hussein’s chemical warfare fac- 
tories may be to blame -or that 
US aircraft. may themselves 


Exclusive 


By Robert fide in Baghdad 

have used some form of 
chemicals in their attacks. 

The mother of Ali HiUal, an 
tight-year-old child, who lay dy- 
ing in foe al-Mansur hospital in 
Baghdad last week, told me that 
after Allied aircraft had 
bombed a broadcasting station 
near their family home in Di- 
ala in l991,sbe 

bg dwjg n g npqil, some thing . 
SteiniBcddd^.’»»oifocfoofo’ 
terriswed by The Srufegendpu 
bfclieye tiiat. Ac’ fomes . feffli 
burning ofl refineries may b#ve 
contemed raremogeas; anoth- 
er spoke of “Tarnation” from 
bombs during the war. 

Even child cancer patients 
who might survive, however, 





Latif Abdul Satar, five, in the Saddam Hussein City Hospital, Baghdad. He has leukaemia and is not expected to survive Photograph: Robert Rsk 


are in same cases dying ftn* lack 
afritalmedkanes that could save 
their fives. At Ihe al-Mansur hos- 
pital - which has treated hun- 
dreds of children in the past 
those years- Dr Yasser Raouf, 
the chief resident doctor, told me 
of thk dcspexate need for Vio- 
Methortrexate for 
Some chil- 
dren are receiving the left-over 
metfiribesof infmts who have al- 
ready 

jRve^rear-old Latif Abdul 
Sattar; foam Babylon, also bald 
from chemotherapy - he looks 
film a Chernottyivxrim- was di- 
agnosed with non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma three months ago 
but has been given ontya 60 per 


cent chance of survival because 
he is being treated with a 
substitute for Vincristine. 

Dr Jawad Khadtra akAli, a 
member of' the Royal College of 
Physicians who is a cancer spe- 
cialist at Basra’s largest hospi- 
tal, says that in 1997 he treated 
380 cancer patienisjjjns own 
dink: -compared tdscarceJp$&.. 
per year before 1991. 

• 3h a country which is disin- 
tegrating under the effect of 
sanctums, there are no official 
government statistics on the 
startling increase in cancer re- 
ported by doctors. Perhaps fear- 
ing feat cities may have been 
polluted by bio-chemical war- 
fare products from bombed 


factories, the Iraqi health min- 
istry has made no effort to 
puhfitise the tragedy. And since 
most of the victims are Shiites 
t the Muslim sect which re- 
belled against Saddam Hus- 
sein’s rule in the aftermath of 
the war - there is little incen- 
tiyp.fbr the Iraqi regime to care. 

‘ In &fi ftjlfipitafgiieoiogy de- 
partment, Dr al-Ati has pinned 
to the wall a set of maps of Bas- 
ra govemorate and Nasiriyah 
city, showing that most new can- 
cer cases come from areas im- 
mediately to the east of the tank 
battles between US and Iraqi 
forces in February of 1991. 

“There are canals as well as 
farms throughout thin area,” Dr 


ai-Ali said. “There are rivers 
there. And always the wind 
comes from the west, towards 
Basra.” When Dr al-AIi finished 
showing me his maps, we 
walked into the hallway outside 
to find amass of young women 
and several old men waiting to 
see him, all of whom had de- 
veloped cancer in the past five 
years. 

A woman with a crutch had 
a bone tumour in her thigh. A 
young woman in a black chador 
- a non-smoker with no histo- 
ry of cancer in her family- was 
suffering from lung cancer; a 
woman of 51 wearing an Islamic 
scarf, a schoolteacher and 
mother of five children, sud- 


denfy pulled up her blouse to re- 
veal a missing right breast “I 
have breast cancer,” she 
sobbed. “Four years ago, they 
removed my right breast Then 
1 had a re-occurrence on my 
neck Now I have pain in my left 
breast Please help us. We are 
human beings like you.” Like 
most cancer patients in Iraq, she 
is likely to (fie. “Cancer isn’t con- 
tagious,” Dr Raouf says. “But 
it’s moving from south to the 
north of the country as if it was 
an infectious disease.” 

■ This was a joint investigation 
with Channel 4, whosereporton 
Iraq’s cancer “epidemic” will be 
screened at 7pm tonight 
The war children, page 13 


What’s white, woolly, 
says baa, and 
earns £2m a year? 


By Charles Arthur 

Science Editor j 
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UNLESS you arc seriously rich, 
the folkjwfogmay be a crushing 
blow: Dolly the sh J 
sors could have a 
lii^icr annual i 
-X2m each, to 
This fact cm _ 
as PPL Thcrapeuti 
jnburgh company ' 

produce doned fe — , 

announced that it could fulfil 
ihe £100m annual World der 
mand for the blood ddttingjHO- 

Ivin Eictor DC using only 50 

cUmcd sheep- 

Each would have an added 




human gene so that it generated 
the dotting protein in its milk. 
That could then be extracted 
and sold on the world market. 

In the UK alone, Fhctor DC 
- a protein essential for caus- 
ing dotting - is prescribed for 
approximately 400 people who 
have the “B” fonn - of 
haemophilia, the rarer fonn of 
the disease in which the blood 

will not dot The UK market for 

Factor DC is about £4m annu- 
ally, and the world market is 25 
times that Most is presently de- 
rived from human plasma. 

PPL says that its transgenic 
sheep produce 300mg per litre 

of Rctor DC in their milk. Al?n 

Coiman, the company’s re- 
search director, said: “I am 
veay excited by this veiy high- 
level result Levels of Ffcctor DC 
in human blood are veiy low— 
approximately 5 mg per Btte — 
ao the sheep have made 60 times 
the naturally emulating amoout 
of this high-value protein.” 



Dolly: a ilOOm industry 


The protein would be pure, 
so it should be disease-free. By 
contrast, the Government said 
last week that all Britisfoderived 
blood plasma (freon which Fac- 
tor IX is made) would be de- 
stroyed, because of fears that it 
could be contaminated by “new 
variant” Creutzfeldt-Jakob Dis- 
ease, caused by eating BSE-in- 
fectedfbod:- 

PPL has licensed the tech- 
nique feat produced Ddfy- tak- 
ing tlte DNA from an adult and 


mideushas beenremoved The 
company could quickly pro- 
duce a flock aHe to out-produce 

every rival, feeding fro* noth- 
ing more complex than grass. 


Blair ready to ditch elected councils 


TONY BLAIR will today tell 
Labour councillors that unless 
they cooperate with Whitehall 
in carrying foiwaid his plans for 
local services, they wfQ be re- 
placed, probably by Don-elected 
quangos, writes David Walker. 

“If you are unwilling ixv work 
to the modem agenda then the 
Government win have to look 
to other partners to take on your 
role,” he says in a pamphlet for 
the Institute of Public BaBcy Re- 
search. the Labour-inclined 

think-fan lr ' 


He also offers councillors a 
carrot If they cooperate, he 
promises to- legislate to give 
them new responsibilities in 
health and crime prevention 
and possibly a cut of the busi- 
ness rates which the Thatcher 
government removed from 
local control 

Tniimwirflfchgrf language — far 
a Prime Minister - he says that 
the choice confronting the town 
and county halls is new dean they 
are either for him or against him. 

The quality of services, in- 


cluding schools, is at present too 
variable, Mr Blair writes. He 
compares the . unevenness of 
councils with the situation in Vic- 
torian times when “a patch- 
work quilt of boroughs, boards 
and committees” overlapped 
and competed with each other. 
The way forward is not some 
rationalisation of powers in 
councils’ favour. Instead future 
councils must act as impresarios 
in their areas, guaranteeing 
quality services but not them- 
selves being service providers. 


Mr Blair is evidently deeply 
worried by the size of turnouts 
at local government elections 
and calls for bright ideas about 


oils need to avoid getting 
trapped in the secret world of 
the caucus,” he says. 

He advocates citizen’s ju- 
ries, more polling, fewer com- 
mittee meetings, more young 
councillors, elected mayors -in 
short, a revolution in the way 
councils now operate. 
Corruption revealed, page 4 


Diners will pay for the minimum wage 


TIPPING could become athing 
of the past, with an automatic 
service charge added to all 
restaurant bills, in response to 
plans being considered by the 
Low Pay Commission, writes 
Andrew Ihtes. 

It is woridug on how to im- 
plement the national minimum 
wage, and last night restaura- 
teurs' predicted the proposals 
would increase the cost of eat- 
ing ouL 'Whitbread, with chains 


such as TGI JRriday’s, Cafe 
Rouge and Bella Pasta, fears the 
commission plans to exclude 
tips in calculating minimum 
pay for restaurant workers. 

Marty workers rely on tips 
to top up their salary. Average 
pay in the sector is well below 
the Tnmimnffl likely to be in- 
troduced by die Government. If 
restaurateurs have to raise 
wages it will cost the industry 
milli ons of pounds. They are 


planning to daw the money 
back by levying an automatic 
service charge which trill go to 
them rather than employees, or 
raising the price of meals. 

Simon Ward, government 
affairs director at Whitbread, 
said: “We are considering in- 
troducing a standard service 
charge but that would have the 
effect of reducing incentives for 
staff to provide good service.” 

David Potts, human-re- 


sources director at City Centre 
Restaurants, Britain’s largest 
quoted independent restaurant 
group, which runs Deep Pan 
Pizza, Garfunkels and Cafe 
Uno, said: “Wb don’t levy a ser- 
vice charge at the moment ... 
but we would have to give it se- 
rious consideration, if this pol- 
icy is adopted. Companies must 
do something to maintain their 
profits,” 

Tips of the trade, page 4 


‘Times’ 
accused 
of bowing 
to China 


By Rob Brown 

Media Editor 


NOW IT isn’t only Rupert 
Murdoch’s publishing house 
HarpcrCollins which is feeing 
accusations of kow-towing to 
the Communist regime in 
Peking. The Times newspaper- 
owned by the Australian mogul 
Kims* 1981 — has also drastical- 
ly scaled back its critical cover- 
age of China as its rapacious 
proprietor pursues his com- 
mercial interests there. 

The claims come from lead- 
ing China-watcher Jonathan 
Mirsky, who was East Asia Ed- 
itor of The Times until two 
months ago and has remained 
on a freelance basis since he re- 
tired in December. 

Mr Mirsky, who won an in- 
ternational award for his cov- 
erage of the Tiananmen Square 
massacre, claims that ”The 
Times has simply decided, 
because of Murdoch’s interests, 
not to cover China in a serious 
way.” 

His comments - at a semi- 
nar hosted by the Freedom Fo- 
rum, an international media 
foundation, and posted on that 
organisation’s Internet website 
- are bound to inflame the 
controversy surrounding the 
derision by HaiperCollins to 
dump a forthcoming book tty 
the former governor of Hong 
Kong, Chris Fatten, entitled 
East and West. 

Mr Mirsky told The Inde- 
pendent yesterday that he re- 
garded this decision as 
“shameful”. 

Commenting on The Times’ 
general suppression of any- 
thing which might rile the Chi- 
nese authorities, at the 
Freedom Forum he said: “I 
don’t know of any major paper 
in Hong Kong which has taken 
this kind of decision on its 
China coverage. And if it had, 
I am sure we would all say it is 
a scandal 

“We have here what is ar- 
guably the traditionally most fa- 
mous newspaper in the world, 
and it has just decided - it has 
not taken an executive decision, 
but an owner's position - to 
leave China and Hong Kong 
alone.” 

Mr Mirsky alleges that senior 
News International executives 
flew to Peking in a vain bid to 
secure an exclusive interview 
with China's leader Jiang 
Zemin on the eve of the han- 
dover of Hong Kong. Urey 
were so eager for this scoop that 
they agreed to withdraw any em- 
barrassing questions about the 
treatment of China’s dissidents. 

Mr Mirsky pointed out that 
The Janes was the only London- 
based broadsheet not to cover 
the recent arrival in London of 
China’s most famous dissident, 
Wei Jingsheng. 

Leading article, page 18 
Murdoch^ empire, page 19 
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No regrets 
and no 
apologies 
from Irvine 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Co-respondent 

DIY STORES have joined the 
lengthening list of the people 
the Lord Chancellor has upset, 
after Lord Irvine rubbished 
their wallpaper and said he 
had no regrets about choosing 
hand'printed Pugin for the 
£650.000 refurbishment of his 
state apartments in the House 
of Lords. 

Declaring that he had no 
reason to apologise for the 
cost of the lavish restorations, 
the Lord Chancellor said furure 
generations would he “grateful’' 
for the quality of the work 
done on his grace-and- favour 
accommodation in the Palace 
of Westminster. 

The Lord Chancellorcould 
not go down to B&Q or Home- 
base for his wallpaper, he made 
clear to MPs on the cross-par- 
ty committee on public ad- 
ministration. 

"We are talking about qual- 
ity materials which are capable 
of lasting for 60 or 70 years. We 
are not talking about something 
down in a DIY store which may 
collapse after a year or two;” he 
said. “While 1 understand that 
£650,000 appears to he a large 
sum of money 1 believe it is a 
noble cause and future gener- 
ations will be grateful.” 

MPs were startled at the 
boldness of a man who, in a few 
ponderous legal sentences, had 
transformed himself from a 
national hate-figure, plunder- 
ing the public art galleries for 
his walls, into a self-declared 
defender of the national 
heritage. 

There was a point during his 
evidence when the Lord Chan- 
cellor appeared to be so im- 
pressed by his own replies, that 
be paused as if expecting 
applause from the MPs. 

Instead, he was relentlessly 
pursued for two hours by a pack 
oFTory MPs. He dismissed the 
row over the refurbishment as 
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a “remarkable storm in a 
teacup although 1 entirely ac- 
cept that £650,000 is a sub- 
stantia] sum of money”. 

Challenged by Tory MP An- 
drew Tyrie (Chichester) if he 
would echo the famous “ye ne 
reprette rien ” words of former 
Conservative Chancellor Nor- 
man Lamont. 

Lord Irvine replied: “I cer- 
tainly do not think that any 
apologies are due. 

“On the contrary, I tend to 
side with those commentators 
who have said, 'three cheers for 
this being done in Parliament 
and three cheers for the House 
committees that decided to do 
it'.” 

Living up to his image as one 
of the most imperious Lord 
Chancellor’s of recent years. 
Lord Irvine swept aside sug- 
gestions that he was looking for 
a personal spin doctor because 
he had made such a hash of his 
own self-publicity since taking 
office. 

The extent of any damage to 
his authority as Britain's senior 
law officer will be put to the test 
today when he unveils a Fresh 
consultation document on pro- 
posals for reforming legal aid. 

The Lord Chancellor dis- 
missed the row about the cost 
of his interior decorating as a 
“storm in a teacup”. But it has 
proved impossible to go ahead 
with plans for depriving some 
of the poorest people in the 
country of legal aid, while at the 
same time as spending more 
than half a million pounds on 
soft furnishings. 

He will announce that he is 
substantially watering down 
the plans announced four 
months ago to scrap legal aid 
for all civil claims. It will be 
abolished for accident victims, 
who will be expected to sue 
with lawyers acting on a no- 
win. no-fee basis. Legal aid for 
medical negligence cases will 
be restricted to lawyers who 
are specialists in the subject. 



The former Chelsea boss, Ruud Gullit, and his estranged wife, Christina Pensa, arriving at the High Court in London 
yesterday. He has been embroiled in a legal battle over access to their two children Photographs: Andrew Buumran 

Anthrax vaccinations will be offered 
to British forces in the Gulf 


By Ian Burrell 

BRITISH forces in the Gulf will 
today be advised to take vacci- 
nations against the possible use 
of anthrax by Iraq. 

George Robertson, the Sec- 
retary of State for Defence, yes- 
terday took the anthrax jab 
himself to allay fears about the 
safety of the vaccine. 

Mr Robertson has written to 
the 3.500 personnel in the Gulf 
saying that he understands their 
concerns over the illnesses that 
struck down many who served 
in the last Gulf war, but that he 
strongly advises them to have 
the vaccination. He stressed 


that the derision to offer the 
vaccinations did not mean that 
Saddam Hussein was expected 
to deliver an imminent biolog- 
ical weapons attack. 

But in his letter to those serv- 
ing in Operation Bolton in the 
Gulf. Mr Robertson said: 
“While we currently judge the 
threat of [Saddam] using such 
weapons as low, we cannot be 
wholly certain that this will not 
change in the future.” 

Senior Ministry of Defence 
forces said that the reason for the 
decision was that an independent 
medical advisory group, which 
Mr Robertson has recently set 
up, had advised him that the vac- 


cine was safe and that it should 
be given to the Gulf forces, 
who could be in the region for 
months while United Nations 
resolutions on weapons inspec- 
tions are being enforced. 

The United States and 
Canada have reached similar 
conclusions and both also an- 
nounced yesterday that their 
forces serving in the Gulf are to 
be gjven anthrax vaccine. . . 

Since 1976.55,000 doses of. 
anthrax vaccine have been giv- 
en in Britain, mainly to vets, and 
only 18 people have reported 
minor side-effects. 

But during the Gulf conflict 
in 1990-91 the vaccine was giv- 


en in combination with a 
whooping cough vaccine which 
was designed to speed up its ef- 
fects. At the same time, troops 
were bombarded with a wide 
range of other inoculations and 
thousands have since become AL 

MoD sources yesterday ad- 
mitted that mistakes had been 
made during the last conflict in 
terms of the secrecy which sur- 
rounded the vaccine pro- 
gramme,- and . the poor 
record-keeping of which jabs 
had been administered. 

Unlike in 1991, when troops 
were led to believe the jabs were 
compulsory, the new anthrax 
programme will be voluntary. 


Palace 
roof caved 
in - but 
the band 
played on 

By Andrew Buncombe 


. One can only guess how long 

Nkk Hawell’took to get ready 

yesterday morning, before go- 
ing to Buckingham Palace, to 
watch his father honoured by 
: the, Queen. Sadly in the end. his 
efforts were completely in vain. 
. . ...While his father Keith was 
receiving an OBE. Mr Howell 
came away with six stitches in 
his head and with his best suit 
covered in blood after a piece 
of plaster from a ballroom fell 
on him. Indeed, after all the 
subsequent media attention, it 
was certainly becoming a day 
when he would hove liked to 
have looked his best 

The incident u,ok place af- 
ter Mr HowclL 28. from south- 
west London, went to the 
palace with his brother and 
mother to watch his father ho- 
noured for bis work with the Of- 
fice of Fair Trading. 

“I have absolutely no idea 
what hit me, something came 
down from the sky. ft was a huge 
shock, not what you expect to 
happen,” he said, with a fair 
amount of understatement. 

“Yes it was my first time in 
the Palace and it may well be my 
. iasL “I was ushered out so 
quickly I do not know what hap- 
pened after that. I would like to 
think they just carried on.” 

Which is exactly what they 
did. The Queen, about 100ft 
awry and busy handing out 
gongs, looked up, paused mo- 
mentarily, and then got on with 
her business. The military band, 
in the best of traditions, stoically 
played on. 

Palace officials helped Mr 
Howell out of the ballroom 
and waited for an ambulance. 
Last night they said an investi- 
gation had been launched. 

‘*ThiS is a terribly unfortu- 
nate and inexplicable accident,” 
said a spokesman. 

. - The Queen was Iasi night be- ‘ 
ing kept informed of Mr How- 
ell's condition and invited him 
to a summer garden party. 

Mr Howell, however, re- 
mained philosophical. “It has 
just been a strange day - it is a 
good tale for down the pub.” 
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I have tried to keep track in this 
column with the effects of El 
Nino, but its true magnitude 
only came home to me with one 
line in the latest El Nino update 
issued by the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

After. “El Nino continues to 
dominate ... severe storms in 
certain areas ... Kenya hard hit 
by flooding ... 1.500 people 
have died of Malaria ...”, comes 


the startling line: “Talara Ftru re- 
ceived five times its normal an- 
nual rainfall in a single day.” 

But when the Earth’s climate 
has received such a big jolt, what 
happens next? 

There are three possibilities: 
El Niao will drag on even 
longer than expected (which is 
unlikely because there are al- 
ready strong signs of its fading); 
it will go away and everything 
will return to normal; or it will 
be followed by its sister. La 
Nina, which will play a totally 
different game of havoc with 
next winter’s weather. 

What happened with El (1 
feel we’ve known him long 
enough to be on first name 
terms) was that warm waters in 
the tropical Pacific heated the 
air, producing currents power- 
ful enough to change the di- 
rection of the jet stream. 

When La Nina occurs, she 
produces an opposite, but po- 
tentially no less drastic, effect. 
Wkters near the equator become 
cooler than usual from the mid 
to east Pacific, while the western 


Pacific temperatures rise. This is • 
accompanied by high pressure in | 
the west and low pressure in the . 
east, resulting in storms that blow , 
up into North America. 

Roughly speaking, the areas 
of the United Slates that have 
been having warm weather and 
even droughts this winter can 
expect a good deal of rain if it { 
is followed by La Nina, while 4 
this year's rain-soaked loca- T 
tions wilt be dry. 

At a Workshop on Season- 
al Climate in Singapore last 
month, experts agreed that a re- 
turn to normal was the most . 
likely of the Post -Nino scenar- . , 
ios, but rated it as only a 50 per - 
cent chance. The next most 
likely was La Nina al 35 per >; 
cent, with a prolonged El Nino 
trailing at 15 percent. The fact . 
that they are express such pre- .. 
dictions of vastly different 
weather conditions in terms of, :! 
percentage expectancies shows >• 
how difficult long-term predic- 
tion really is. 

It's an ill El that blows ! 
no one any good. : 
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t J^P let h° r P*-< a copy of which is in the British 
-.S' ^l most univcrs ^y libraries, was seized by - 
po kxlast OctQher. They had been alerted by a 
chemjt who devdoped photographs of the book taken 

^ a student for a thesis on line Art versus • . 

J^ograpby” . Lawyers acting for the Crown 
prosecution Service decided parts of it were liludy to 
deprave or corrupt" under the 1959 Obsceae 
Publications Act and advised the police that they had 
grounds to ask the university to voluntarily destroy it 
As well as portraits and studies of flowers, the late 
Mapplethorpe’s work features explicit photographs of 
his - and other people's - sex Jives. His most notorious 
nnage is of h i m self with a whip in his rectum. Another 
work shows two men “fisting”. His work hwy been 
shown at most major galleries in the western world, 
including the Institute of 'Contemporary Arts, the' . 
Hayward Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery in 
London, and ishighly regarded by most art critics. 

The university and the publishers reacted with 
astonishment to the CPS’s advice to the police. “We 
will not voluntarily destroy this book," said Dr Peter 
Knight, vice-chancellor. “I am expecting to meet the ' 
police soon with the university lawyers. If there is a 
prosecution and the courts rule that the book should 
be destroyed, then we wED, reluctantly obey the ruling. 
The work is of a hi gh artistic standard and would 
certainly not ‘deprave or corrupt’ under the Act. It is 
unusual, yes, but not erotic and not pornography.” . . 

Susan San don, Jonathan Cape marketing director, 
said: “This has been in print since 1992 and we certainly 
have no plans to withdraw it It is freely available. We 
have not been contacted by the police yet, so we cannot 
say what action, if any, we plan to take." However, it is 
understood that the company would resist any attempt 
to make it destroy stocks and abandon reprints. West 
Midlands Police said officers would be talking to 
Jonathan Cape. A confrontation seems unavoidable. 
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“DEALING WTIHsemality is always 
■ difficult, and it would be easy to write 
Robert off as an exhibitionist Bert aB 
.be did was to reveal to us a part of oor 
lives: it was just another kitchen sink, 


IN THE NEWS 


ROBERT 

MAPPLETHORPE 


Mapplethorpe self-portrait: one of the less expfidt images in the book 


handcuffs." Perhaps if the men of the 
West Midlands Paedophile and 
Pornography squad had. read this de- 
scription of- Robert Mapplethorpe's 
work they would not now be engaged 
in an exercise in'book-burning, writes 
Steve Boggan. 

The words were written by the ble 
fihndircctxu'DexekJaniamsbtHiJyb©- 
fore he, like Mapplethorpe, died of 
Aids. What Mapplethorpe was doing 
with his images of black and white men 
embracing, of a bolhvhip up his back- 
side, of the sado-masochists who in- 
vited him -into their bedrooms, of a 
penis in a polyester suit, was chroni- 
cling real life, albeit in a world most 
of us never inhabit- Whenever the ar- 
gumentofart versus pornography aris- 
es, Mappleihbrpe’s name is always 
thrown into the debate, with as many 
supporters as detractors. Yet few 
would dispute the quality of his work 
and materials and even those who find 
his images unpalatable rarely argue 
that his intention was to titillate in the 
way of pornography. 

Yesterday, those who like him and 
those who don’t were united in their 
astonishment over the police’s decision 
to seize the book. “Bizarre is the only 
way to describe this,” said Emma Dex- 
ter, exbitions director at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts, which gave him 
his first British solo exhibition in the 
early 1980s. ‘Art has to be about the 
society in which we live and the set- 
ting in which he lived had some pro- 
foundly hypnotic images of desire 
and sexuality. Whether you like what 
he and his friends did is another mat- 
ter, but I don't find it pornographic.* 1 

His friends ranged from Andy 
Wferhol to Patti Smith, the ringer and 
poet with whom he lived for a while 
in his New York loft (He was bisex- 
ual) Bom in New York Gty in 1946, 
Mapplethorpe studied at the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn in the 1960s. He 
first began drawing the attention of the 
avant-garde set with a series of un- 
derground films including one in 
which he starred entitled “Robert 
Having His Nipple Pierced” in 1971. 


He dabbled in sculpture but grad- 
ually became consumed by photogra- 
phy. In the early 1970s he took pictures 
with Polaroid cameras, cutting up the 
images and mixing them with pictures 
from pornographic magwrines. He 
KnH Ms first exhibition in 1972. 

ffeemfy weak was supported by the 
wealthy American photograph col- 


lover and patron. Later, however, 
everyone who was anyone paid to have 
their portrait taken by Mapplethorpe, 
usually at around $10,000 a sitting. 

But it was his work exploring the 
freakish side of sexuality and his fas- 


cination with black subjects, who of- 
ten became lovers, that earned him his 
reputation for controversy. One of his 
pictures, entitled “Man in Polyester 
Suit” features a black penis ha r p in g 
from the trousers of a business suit. 

Many of his images featured ap- 
parently violent sado-masochistic sex, 
although Jarman remembered him as 
a gentle lover. After his death from 
Aids in 1989 at the age of 43, Patti 
Smith described her relationship with 
him as “intense and bizarre", likening 
him to a devfl. His famous self-portrait 
has him growing devil’s horns. 

“I think that he was a skilful pho- 
tographer and some of his work had 
a certain artistic quality but a good deal 
of it was worthless in tny opinion," said 
Martin Gayford, art critic for The Spec- 
tator. “Nevertheless, I would not want 
to see it persecuted by the civil au- 
thorities. I thought we were above 
burning books in this country.” 



IT HAYWARD 


always co u rted con- 
troifersy ia Wfi the Hayward 
~G^ ft ^ wfehdrew two pictures from 
aoae^ftb^hbQ after consulting police. 
Onc|vasofa 

gfrl Wearing a 
dress but no 
underwear tit- 
ting wfth her 
legs open: the 
other vos of 


what led him to make art from 
pornographic Images but he did 
not see the end result as porno- 
graphic. 


A K -f 

* 


two men en- 
gaged In fite 
homosexual 
practice of 

“fisting Es- 
ther Rantzen 

(above, right), chairwoman of Child- 
Line, described the picture of the 
gut Rosie, as “horrific” although it 
drew no complaints when it was ex- 
hibited in New York 


MONKEY BUSINESS 
Mapplethorpe was set up with a 
camera and studio by the mitfionalre 
photography lover Sam Wagstaff. ac- 
cording to the tate film director 
Derek Jarman. Jarman told of how, 
during an early meeting Wtagstaff 
gave Mapplethorpe a diamond pin in 
the shape of a monkey. It remained 
pinned to his lapel until he discov- 
ered that it was worth a fortune. 
Jarman believed it had been made by 
faberge and described it as an exam- 
ple of how he felt Mapplethorpe had 
sold out 


A KICK FROM CLICKING 
During a BBC Arena pro- 
gramme accompanying his exhi- 
bition at the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1988, Mapplethorpe 
said he got a tack from porno- 
graphic images that he never 
got from art. He said that was 


A FAUSTIAN PACT 
“There is a dosed room in 
Roberta work. Something even 
secret to Robert/* wrote Jarman. 
“His fife was, to me, a Chinese 
box. Ybu opened the first and 
there was another boat inside. And 
the last contained a wad of dollar 
MBs field m the hands of some of 
the most powerful men in the 
A m erican art world. Robert* sto- 
ry is the story of Faust” 
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THE FAMILY of a young doc- 
tor who was murdered more 
than three years ago yesterday 
launched an unprecedented 
High Court civil action against 
her former boyfriend whom 
they suspect of killing her. 

The body of Joan Francisco, 
a 27-year-old gynaecologist, 
was found wearing only knick- 
ers and a T-shirt in her flat in 
north-west London, on Boxing 
Day in 1 994. She was strangled 
with a vacuum cleaner conL 

Falkwing a lengthy poBoc in- 
vestigation, the Grown - Prose- 
cution Service ruled there was 
insufficient evidence to bring a 
prosecution, but now her fam- 
ily have brought a dvfl action 
against Anthony Diedrick. 
claiming assault and battery 
lending to her murder. 

It is believed to be the first 
time a civil case has been 
brought against a suspect before 
there has been any criminal 
prosecution linked , to the 

mU pUtrick O’Connor QC, for 
,hc Francisco family, said -Mr 
Diedrick. who was a forma: 


harboured a “violeuf and per- 
verted obsession” farMsEran- 
cisoo wjbicii led to her death. 

“That obsession intensified 
in. the months before Christinas 
1994 and reached a crisis cm the 
day of her murder,” he said. . . 

Ms Francisco, who was al- 
ways conscious of her person- 
al security, had been due to fly 
out to California to visithersis- 
ters, Margrette and Celia, on the 
day she died. 

Mr O’Connor said that when 
Mr Diedrick heard she was 
leaving for the United States he 
assumed that she was leaving 
long-term or permanently. 

“It is this belief ty him thar 
Gbeinay Jrave been leaving the 
country forsuch a length of time 
that led to his harbouring a 
growing sense of crisis in his ob- 
session and fbe'needibr some 
Kind of dramatic confrontation 
or gesture on the morning of 
Boxing Day.” 

Margrette told the court 
that she met Mr Diednck in the 
late l9S0s when he visited Los 
Angeles with hex sister and de- 
scribed how he “got into a. 

seething rage - like be was go- 
ing to erupt*. 

• “It reafly shook me up and 


I .was very disturbed by the 
anger and hostility h© displayed 
just because of a difference of 
opinion,” she said . 

• • Mr O’Connor said it was ho 
coincidence that Joan was mur- 
dered only hours before her de- 
parture for the United States. 

“Anthony Diedrick knew 
about hex departure and seems 
to have imagined t ha t he may 
never see her again. There isno- 


this hour bad any such signifi- 
cance.” 

:Mr Diedrick, a computer 
studies graduate, had a rela- 
tionship with Joan which start- 
ed in February 1987 and was 
ended by her at Christmas 1988. 

Tfte court heard that Mr 
Diedrick became obsessed with 
Ms Francisco. 



his way through a patio door 
and cdiased Joan and a male 
friend, who he threatened to 
kQl, vqistairs where theylocked 
foemaetvesma^Dpam, the chart 
heard.-. 

Mr Djedricktold police that 

he felt compelled to go to the 
house and spoice m < fopocafyp : 
tic tetms” onfow he had want-, 
ed to kill the friend and would. 


Murder victim Jfoan- Francisco' (left) and Anthony Diedrick (right) Photograpgh: Photonews 


ratiier die thango to prison. In 
-199411© saw Ms Francisco in a 


revived. A wedkr before her 
death he pushed a note for her 
through the door of her moth-; 
ex’s house. . 

; It ^aid: “It’s anGkely that 
.well ever see eat* other or 


{peak, to each other again. It 
would have been nice if we 
could have had a last few words 
together." 

Mr O'Connor said; “Those 
'words speak volumes. Unless 
Tony Diedrick is thinking in 
apocalyptic tenns from the point 
of view of his obsession he- 


couldn't be writing those wotete.” 
Mr Diedrick claimed as an 
alibi that he spent Christmas 
Day night and Boxing Day 
morning at bis flat before going 
to his mother’s for the day at 
10am. He was arrested In 
March 1994, but released with- 
out charge. The case continues. 


THE MAKERS of The Full 
Monty, celebrated world-wide 
for its original Yorkshire wit, are 
being sued for plagiarism ty two 
New Zealand playwrights. A 
suit filed in Los Angeles claims 
the film’s setting, premise and 
some character development 
were based on a 1987 play 
“Ladies Night". A lawyer for 
Fax Searchlight Pictures, the 
small films subsidiary of Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corporation 
which financed the film, yes- 
terday dismissed the suit out of 
band. “It seems like these 
days, almost every film has this 
kind of claim,” said Bert Fields. 

But there was speculation 
that the suit could dampen the 
film's chances of collecting an 
Oscar. It has Oscar nomina- 
tions. for best picture, best di- 
rector, best score, and best 
original screenplay. 

Playwrights Andrew Mc- 
Carten and Stephen Sinclair are 
asking for an of Foot's profits on 
the film, which cost $3.5m 
(£2.1m) and has reaped $200 m 
in ticket sales. Their play 
opened in several British re-' 
gjonal theatres after proving a 
hit in New Zealand, they allege, 
where it could have been seen 


by the film’s creative team. The 
specific similarities seemed, on 
the lace of it, weak. 

They included the presence 
of a sole black character, hints 
that another is homosexual, 
and the failing marriage of a 
third. But the two authors said 
they will post a copy on a World 
Wide Web site for the public to 
“judge for themselves". 

In recent weeks The Full 
Monty's ma kers have been con- 
ducting what amounts to a typ- 
ical Oscar campaign: print ads 
in trade newspapers and media 
interviews with the main play- 
ers. They help raise the film's 
profile for the roughly 5,000 vot- 
ing members of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. 

Mr Fields suggested the suit 
was deliberately timed to raise 
doubts just as Oscar ballots 
are being mailed for voting 
that concludes a week before 
the awards show on 23 March. 

“Where have these people 
been the last six or seven 
months?" he asked. 

The suit certainly strikes at 
the play's heart Monty is con- 
sidered a long shot for best pic- 
ture or director, against the likes 
of Titanic. Producer Ubcrto 
Pasolini told the Los Angelas 
Times that it was a “wholly 
original piece of work”. 
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Corruption 
revealed 
in Labour 
council 


By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


A LABOUR chief whip on 
Peterborough council abused 
parly discipline to drive through 
corrupt planning schemes, it was 
reported yesterday. 

Jerry White, the local gov- 
ernment ombudsman, referred 
in a report to two Labour coun- 
cillors — man and wife - who 
were jailed in 1995 on charges 
connected with two cases of 
maladministration. 

A Labour spokesman said 
last night that as soon as the 
mutter hud come to the atten- 
tion ol the party, the pair had 
been "chopped off at the knees, 
and told goodbye". 

Tw o complaints were made 
to the ombudsman, about the 
way in which the council had 
handled planning applications. 
Mr While has urged the coun- 
cil to compensate the claimants 
for any reduction in the value 
of their homes resulting from 
improper developments. 

The ombudsman s office said 
in a press notice: “In each case 
the ombudsman found malad- 
ministration by the council for 
the failure of former Councillor 
John Dalgarno and former 
Councillor Sally Dalgarno to de- 
clare their inleresL The interest 
arose through Mr Dalgamo’s 
business dealings with the site 
developer and through a corrupt 
arrangement to secure plan- 
ning permission for projects for 
that same developer." 

He also found that the way 
in which party discipline had 
been use to decide planning ap- 
plications amounted to malad- 
ministration. 

Mr Dalgarno was the chief 
whip at the time of the decision 
which was the subject of the 
complaint. Mr White said: “In 


these cases, the abuse of the par- 
ty discipline put the whole 
Labour majority group and the 
city's planning system into Lhe 
hands of the councillors Dal- 
gamo and the developer." 

Police were called after com- 
plaints by Labour and Conser- 
vative councillors to the chief 
planning officer in 1991. The two 
councillors and the developer 
were found guilty in June 1995. 

Mrs Dalgarno was convict- 
ed of receiving the construction 
of a conservatory from the de- 
veloper, named as "Mr Sher- 
boume", as an inducement for 
supporting planning applica- 
tions. Mr Dalgarno was found 
guilty on the conservatory 
count, along with charges of re- 
ceiving a Ford Orion from an- 
other defendant, and of 
receiving £3,500 for backing 
planning applications. 

Mr White’s report said that 
because councillors should de- 
cide planning applications on 
the facts, it was inappropriate 
to impose party discipline on the 
planning process. 

Bul Mr Dalgarno was chief 
whip of the majority group on 
the planning sub-committee 
when the disputed applications 
were passed - against the advice 
of officers - and party discipline I 
was imposed throughout the 
process. 

Mr White also said: “Al- 
though. given the passage of 
time, it may be difficult to do so, 

I hope that the council will now 
go on to consider whether in- 
justice has been caused to oth- 
er residents as a consequence 
of any planning permission 
granted in similar circumstances 
to those 1 have identified.'’ 

The former councillor John 
Dalgarno is not John Dalgarno, 
managing director of Tarmac 
Contract Housing. 



Service with a smile: Sara Kippel tends to the lunchtime clientele at the Aft Bar One cate bar in Regent Street, central London, yesterday Photograph: David Rose 


Service without a smile as restaurant staff 
contemplate end to tips of the trade 


By Rosa Prince 


AT the All Bar One caf6 barm 
Regent Street central London, 
yesterday the implications of a 
possible end to tipping as we 
know it, were beginning to sink 
in. 

John Mills, who works as an 
importer, was having lunch with 
his wife GDI, a recruitment 
consultant Mr Mills said: “I 
hate the idea. We go to a lot of 


restaurants already where there 
is a sendee charge included in 
the biD and if you get terrible 
service you have to have a ma- 
jor altercation not to pay it.” 
Mrs Mills also preferred to tip 
at will, but for a different reason. 
“If you get really good service 
you like to tip more. We under- 
stand waiters depend on tips.” 
Their waitress Patricia 
Movillo, a student from 
Argentina who works at All Bar 


One to finance her degree, said 
she liked to be tipped for good 
service. “It is good to have tips 
because you get cash and that 
is nice pocket money. If you give 
better service you are given a tip 
- it's common sense,” she said. 

When she started at All Bar 
One ayear ago she earned £3.60 
an hour. That has now gone up 
to £4.60 and waiters can earn up 
to £6 in tips on a good lunch 
time. 


Even so, waitress Helen 
Walker - who earns £4.10 an 
hour-said she would prefer an 
increased steady wage. “I don't- 
make an awful lot in tips,” she 
said. “You can’t really rely on 
them. Sometimes you expect to 
get a lot and you end up with 
nothing: I would rather have a 
straight hourly rate," 

Stephen. Ned who runs a 
wine business, also thinks there 
is merit in scrapping discre- 


tionary tips- He said* “It is a bet- 
ter way as far as the client is con- 
cemed You should be able to 
get up and go without the em- 
barrassment of trying to decide 
how much to tip. You don't have 
to impress the girlfriend and if 
the waitress pulls faces at you, 
you can tell her to get stuffed" 
Joe Green, a management 
consultant, said compulsory 
service meant a costly tip if the 
meal was expensive. He said; 


"The fact that you are paying 
more or less shouldn't change 
the service from the waiter." 

His server Nick Hamley. an 
Australian, who has been work- 
ing at All Bar One for three 
months to food his travels, said 
“I think it is a tittle bit unfair to 
end tipping. The hospitality 
industry is almost based on tips 
and service. -You go out of your 
way to look after people and it’s 
like a reward ” 



Sunday's rural march: the number taking part is disputed 


Countryside 
march 'half 
claimed size’ 


Ian Burrell 

A STUDY of Sunday's Coun- 
tryside March in London has 
concluded 1 42.259 people look 
pan. half the total claimed by 
organisers. Researchers from 
Napier University in Edinburgh 
set up a monitoring station 
alongside the march route in 
Piccadilly and used video equip- 
ment io count marchers. 

March organisers said 
2X4.51)0 people took part in the 
day lhe countryside came to 
town. The Edinburgh team 
took video grab pictures of 
marchers at three-minute in- 
tervals throughout the five- 
hour event and found marchers 
were travelling at 1.07 metres a 
second and passing the moni- 
toring point at the rate of eight 
marchers a second. 

A 3.7m wide strip of the 
route contained a mean of 
27.49 people in the 100 video 
grabs, with the (low of marchers 
altering only slightly during the 
event. The researchers, from die 
university's computer studies 
department, calculated the 
numbers on the march were be- 
tween 133.1 IS and 151,400. 

Yesterday the Countryside 
Alliance said the researchers 
needed to "check their method- 
ology”. Spokeswoman Janet 
George said eight monitors had 
counted each line of marchers 
as they left the start. "We have 
done our own verv, verv care- 


ful count." she said. "{The Ed- 
inburgh researchers] are wrong 
by a very long way.” 

Scotland Yard estimated the 
turn-out at 250,000. A 
spokesman said it was the 
guesswork of experienced offi- 
cers. “It’s very difficult and is al- 
ways an approximation.” he 
added. The technique was in- 
spired by methods used by ma- 
rine scientists to count seals on 
beaches. 

Mathematician Russell 
Lea per said the if am hoped to 
use their meLhods to measure 
other demonstrations. “People 
have been assessing the level of 
support for these events using 
very, very poor evidence. Every 
time there is a major demon- 
stration there is a big argument 
about the numbers.” 

The researchers said their 
work had been helped by the 
fact that the crowd was carefully 
controlled and that the "flow 
rate and march speed were 
much more consistent than 
might have been anticipated”. 

It was admitted that some of 
the walkers may have dropped 
out of the march soon after the 
start, before reaching the mon- 
itoring point - 2km down the 
route - and thus not been count- 
ed. 

The Edinburgh study was 
commissioned by the Camp aig n 
for the Protection of Hunted 
Animate, which was opposed to 
the march. 


Chip van worker survives 
gunman’s murder bid 

A Catholic man survived a murder bid in Northern Ireland 
yesterday when a gunman’s weapon j amm ed. 

Security sources say the attempted shooting in Tbombridge, 
Co Antrim, bore all the hallmarks of a loyalist attack. 

The victim was working in a mobile chip van on Hillhead 
Road around midday when a man armed with a handgun, ap- 
proached and attempted unsuccessfully to fire shots, police said. 

Irish Army experts yesterday carried out three controlled 
explosions on a massive car bomb ready for use across the bor- 
der in Northern Ireland, the second sucb device in a week to 
be linked to the break- away Republican group the Continu- 
ity IRA. 

30 inmates shared drug needle 

As many as 30 women inmates at a Wiltshire jail have shared 
a single needle to inject drugs including heroin, it was revealed 
yesterday. An inspection report added that the sharing of nee- 
dles is widespread at Erl estoke jail, near Salisbury Plain. 

Prison officials bad provided inmates with cleaning fluid 
to keep injecti n g equipment sterile, but have withdrawn the 
service. Sharing needles appears to have caused a rise in the 
number of prisoners infected with hepatitis G Sir David Rams- 
bolham, the Chief Inspector of Prisons, said in a report: “_The 
use oF injectable drugs such as heroin was increasing. Received 
intelligence showed very considerable sharing of injecting equip- 
ment with up to 30 people sharing one syringe and needle." 

Ecclestone accepts his £1 m 

The Formula One chief Beruie Eodestone has cashed the £lm 
cheque Labour sent him in November, a party spokesman said 
yesterday. 

The cheque covered a donation which Labour returned on 
the advice of Lord Neill, chair man of the committee on stan- 
dards in public life. That followed the controversy over Tony 
Blair's decision to sanction an exemption from a ban on to- 
bacco advertising for Formula One racing. 

Mr Ecclestone, a millionaire, received the cheque on 25 No- 
vember but said he did not want the money back. Labour was 
to give the money to charity if be had not (ashed it by 25 May. 

Paramedic cleared of rape 

An ambulance paramedic accused of raping three former 
patients was cleared of seven charges by a Crown Court jury. 

It was alleged that Gordon Thompson, 35, raped the women 
after picking Stem up on 999 calls, then returning to their homes 
claiming be was malting a follow-up call. But a jury at Oxford 
Crown Court cleared Thompson of five counts of rape and 
two of indecent assault after a five-day trial. 

The jury is still considering verdicts on one further count 
of rape and one of indecent assault They were told that the 
women were all vulnerable and had alcohol or drug problems. 

Murder case son can appeal 

The younger son of “domineering” teacher Eve Howells, who 
was battered to death by her elder son after subjecting the boys 
to years of abuse, was yesterday granted leave to appeal against 
his conviction of taking part in the murder. 

The Court of Appeal said John Howells, 17, had grounds 
for arguing that the judge at his Leeds Crown Court trial a 
year ago had wrongly withdrawn from the jury the question 
of whether he bad acted under provocation. 
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of programmes. “Cartoons are 
. an important part of dnldren’s 
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The report drew a distinc- 
tjonhetwcaa cartoons Ske The 
JPUntsomes, Scooby boo and 
Rufftus and addon animations 
such as Street Sharks* Spider- 


man and Batman And Robin. 

While they had a hroad ap- 
peal, only the narrow band of 
boys aged five to seven enjoyed 
action cartoons and many 
watched them only because 
no thing else was on. 

The report found the most 
popular cartooqs were those Bee 
Tom and Jeny which included 
slapstick humour. 

The ITC also found a dif- 
ference' between “good scary" 


cartoons, Uite Scooby Doo t and 
“bad scary" ones such as the 
computer-animated Reboot. 
The first category was enjoyed 
by those who partkapaied in the 
repent, often because there was 
excitement and humour, but few 
enjoyed the latter, which often 
included the use of violent 
weapons. 

Ms Chambers said some of 
the motiro were shock ed by the 
aggressive and “dark” pro- 


grammes thesr dnkbtn were 
watching. However, even 
ihrmgh some of the children 
found them disturbing they re- 
alised they were simply car- 
toons, that nobody got taut and 
that the good characters always 
won- And for younger viewers 
the mor e frightening, complex 
plots were more likely to go over 
their heads, baring them rather 
than upsetting them. 


ITV study 


ecutive, said: “This research 
shows that children can be as 
discerning in their viewing as 
adults.” 

Another ITC report sug- 
gested young children could 
be disturbed by “morphing" 
mwg« in advertising. The com- 
puter technique, which trans- 
forms people into creatures, has 
been used in adverts by Peugeot 
and lm Bru. Frank Willis, ITC 
director of advertising and 


sponsorship, said advertisers 
had been warned about using 
the technique. 

A third ITC study released 
yesterday, on television as a 
teaching aid, found that those 
students who enjoyed learning 
from television were more like- 
ly to value reading as a learning 
method. English and reading 
were among the subjects for 
which idcv&on is most used and 
seen as most beneficial. 


Dame Edna takes 
a bundle of cash 
from Jeffrey Archer 


By David Lister 

Arts News Editor 


DAME EDNA EVERAGE is be- 
fog bankrolled by Jeffrey Archer. 

The unlikely combination -they 
have apparently been friends for 20 
years - presented themselves at Lord 
Archer’s penthouse flat in London 
yesterday, complete with its Lowiys 
and Monets, to announce that Lord 
Archer will be putting up the 
£500,000 for Dame Edna's next 
West End show. 

In a press conference by the 
Dame which turned into a mono- 
logue almost as long and just as fun- 
ny as one of her shows, she broke 
with the usual convention of actorly 
solidarity. 

She would &ow herself on stage, 
she said, to be “a kind of upmarket 
Judi Dench, an attractive Glenda 
Jackson, a well-dressed Diana 
Rigg". 

The all-new show wffl for the first 
time tell the story of Dame Edna’s 
childhood, youth and marriage to ill- 
fated Norm, as weil as his subse- 
quent unfortunate medical history. 

“My husband's first urological ac- 
cident has been set to music and 
dance - that’s unique in the histo- 
ry of theatre,” Dame Edna said. 

“Funnily enough, since he passed 
away, his prostate has neverbeen in 
better health.” . . . 

Dame Edna’s alter egp Barry 
Humphries will pop up in the show 
to play Rupert Murdoch.- Dame ; 



Badcer? Jeffrey Archer 


Edna wins a “lovely mother” prize 
in Melbourne and it is sponsored by 
“The Daily Murdoch”. 

The second half wfl) be Dame 
Edna with old sidekick Madge, who 
has threatened to rival Lord Archer 
in the running for London’s mayor. 

. Lord Archer said he and fellow 
art lover Mr Humphries went back 
20 years and he had asked the peer 
if he could launch the show in his 
sumptuous riverside apartment 

He bad not seen aO the show, in- 
chafing songs by Kit Heske th-Har- 
vey and James McCoonel But he 
said: “You will not feel surprised if 
there are some fairly well-known 
tunes with different words. And you 
will not be surprised if the audience 
is invited to sing along.” 

Edna-the Spectacle Returns has 
its premfore at the Yvonne Arnaud 
Theatre in Guildford, Surrey, a 
week tomorrow. It stays there until 
it moves to die Theatre Royal in the 
WestEad.on Saturday 21 March. 
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Virgin’s tilting trains herald 
railway travel of the future 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


A£1.85bu order for a new gen- 
eration of tilting trains on 
Britain’s railways could s hrink 
the journey time between Lon- 
don and Birmingham to little 
more than an hour, according 
to plans unveiled by Virgin 
Thains yesterday. 

The company’s plans for 
more than 130 new trains cou- 
pled with a £2bn upgrade on the 
West Coast service between 
London and Scotland will cut 
more than a third off seme jour- 
ney times for its 23 million 
passengers. . 

The first trains go into ser- 
vice in 2000 and two years lat- 
er Virgin aims to have its full 
fleet up and running. 

By 2005 the time taken from 
London to Glasgow will be cut 
from 5 hours 20 minutes to 3 
hours 50 minutes. On the Cross- 
Country service the trip from 
Birmingham to Bristol wili 



Mr Branson with a model of the train Photograph: David Rose 


come down from the current 1 
hour 27 minutes to 1 hour eight 
minutes by 2003. 

The most ambitious pro- 
posals, for the company’s West 
Coast route, would see 55 new 
trains capable of 160mph tra- 
versing the line from London to 
Scotland. More than 1,000 
British jobs at GEC Alsthom’s 
Wash wood Heath facility in 
Birmingham will be secured by 
the announcement. 


Another £850m wlD be spent 
on 77 trains - 43 of which can 
tilt - for the company’s Cross- 
Country franchise. 

Virgii] said the twists and 
turns of the network meant 
that tilting trains - manufac- 
tured by Canadian firm Bom- 
bardier - were ihe only way to 
bring down travelling times. 

Richard Branson, chairman 
of Virgin Group, said the train 
deals would herald nothing less 


than a "revolution in long-dis- 
tance travel by rail in Britain." 

Mr Branson is keen to dis- 
pel doubts about his train ser- 
vice. which suffered last year 
from poor punctuality. 

“We are now seeing 90 per 
cent of services running on 
time.” said Mr Branson, adding 
that passenger numbers were 
“up 13 per cent in 1 1 months". 

With a billion-pound stock- 
market floatation planned this 
summer, Virgin need to placate 
some City analysts who remain 
sceptical of Ihe company’s abil- 
ity to persuade passengers to use 
its trains. Virgin already have a 
deal with Rail track, owner of 
the nation's track and signalling, 
to spend £2bn on the dilapi- 
dated West Coast. But Brian 
Barrett, Virgin Trains’ chief ex- 
ecutive, said a possible further 
upgrade could see trains trav- 
elling at 160tnph- which would 
reduce the 1 hour 40 minutes 
from London to Birmingham to 
less than 60 minutes. 


M&S victory over 
child labour libel 


By Rob Brown 

Media Editor 


ST MICHAELS halo was re- 
stored yesterday when Marks & 
Spencer won an apology and 
£50,000 libel damages from 
Granada Television in die High 
Cburt 

The ITV station was also or- 
dered to contribute £650,000 
towards the retail giant’s legal 
costs over a Wortd rn Action 
documentary which alleged that 
M&S knew of chfld exploitation 

in a Moroccan factory used by a 


belled “Made in the UK" 
Granada accepted the ver- 
dict and made an unreserved 
apology. But it claimed later 
that the central thrust of the 
documentary, transmitted in 


January J996 and entitled “St 
Michael: Has the halo 

slipped?”, had not been dis- 
credited by the ruling. 

Charles Tremayne, con- 
troller of factual programmes, 
said the programme had proven 
that some 13 and 14-year-olds 
were employed in the factory 
and that a consignment of py- 
jamas marie there had been mis- 
labelled “Made in the UK" by 
its Northern Ireland-based sup- 
plier, Desmonds. 

“We never intended to give 
the impression that M&S knew 
of these practices and we don't 
accept that the programme 
gave such an impression," he 
said. 

Sir Richard Greenbuiy, 
chairman of M&S, said: “We 
will always take firm action to 
protect our reputation." 


Terms of endearment 
fall foul of PC Britons 


EXPRESSIONS such as 
“love”, “duck" or “chuck" are 
politically incorrect and should 
be outlawed, according to a sur- 
vey released yesterday. 

Almost half the 1,000 peo- 
ple questioned said they ob- 
jected to being called “dear" by 
people they met on a formal ba- 
ss - such as dentists, recep- 
tionists and tradesmen. 

But 72 per cent of those 
questioned did not feel the 
same way about their use by 
nurses and said they were hap- 
py for staff in caring professions 
to use pet names. 

According to the poll, car- 
ried out by NOP Solutions for 
Bella magazine, bosses and 
police officers werfc strongly 
criticised for using terms of 
endeannenL 

The strongest objectors to 


pet names were women, 
especially 15- to 24-year-olds. 

A total of 63 per cent in that 
age group said they were 
offended by tradesmen calling 
them “love”. 

This compares with 36 per 
cent of women over the age of 
65 who are generally more 
tolerant, the survey found. 

Several organisations have 
already banned their staff from 
using pet names. Staff at Kings 
Mill Hospital. Sutton in Ash- 
field, Nottinghamshire, have 
been banned from using pet 
names to address patients. 

And switchboard staff at 
Leeds Council must not address 
callers as “love” even though 
Bella’s survey shows that 
Yorkshire people were the least 
likely to be upset by the use of 
this term. 


Y. 
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Wonder wake-up 
pill aids alertness 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 


A WAKE-UP pill ibal increases 
alertness and boosts memory in 
people who are sleep-deprived was 
launched yesterday. Ii is more ef- 
fective than coffee but lacks the side- 
effects of amphetamine-based 
s timulan ts. But it will not be available 
to party-goers, students or armies 
preparing for a long march - vcl 
Modafinil is a new pharmaco- 
logical compound with a unique ef- 
fect on the brain that is not fully 
understood, it has been licensed in 
the UK as a treatment for nar- 
colepsy. a rare disorder marked by 
an intense and overwhelming need 
to sleep that can strike at any time. 
Surveys show a third of people get 
less sleep than they need, which is 
blamed on the invention of elec- 
tricity. By extending the waking day, 
modafinil could provide the phar- 
maceutical equivalent of the electric 
light bulb. 


Unlike amphetamines, which 
stimulate the nervous system, 
modafinil appears to target the hy- 
pothalamus, the area of the brairr 
thought to be responsible for wake- 
fulness. Tests in normal volunteers 
have shown it boosts cognitive per- 
formance. especially memory, and re- 
action Limes in the sleep-deprived. 

Its main advantage over am- 
phetamines is that it does not pro- 
duce the euphoria associated with 
(hose drugs and is thought not to be 
addictive. Yet tests on normal vol- 
unteers show it can keep people go- 
ing through the nighL without causing 
rebound depression or sleepiness. 

Dr Colin Markland, medical di- 
rector of Cephalon UK. which is mar- 
keting the drug, to be called Provigil 
in Britain, said there were no plans 
to explore its potential as an alert- 
ness pill. 

"All our activities have been in the 
area of narcolepsy. If we wanted to 
seek another indication for the drug 
we would have to go back and con- 


duct other studies.** Military organ- 
isations in France, where die drug 
was Gist licensed in 1994, the US and.. 
Britain are understood to have 
shown interest. There would be an 
obvious military advantage in a pill 
that could help armies fight through 
the day and march through the 
night. 

Dr Markland that in the four 
years the drug bad been available in 
France there had been no evidence 
of abuse but this would be monitored 
in Britain. It is available on pre- 
scription only and costs £60 for 30 
tablets of lOOg. 

The normal dose for treating 
narcolepsy would be 2Q0g to 40Qg a 
day, costing up to almost £3,000 a 
year. If proved safe and effective, 
modafinil might become a treatment 
for jet-lag or for disrupted sleep 
caused by shift work. But by far its 
biggest potential market could be in 
the treatment of insomnia - by pre- 
venting sleep during the day and thus 
promoting it at nighL 



Rescued from addiction: Graham Hardy ended up in a dink after the original treatment for his narcolepsy Photograph: David Mitchell 
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C It’s hard to beat 
but I’m starting to 
get there now 9 


GRAHAM HARDY was given 
a hard time by his teachere, Je- 
remy Lanrance writes. When he 
fell asleep in dass they would 
berate him for staying up too 
late. “Everyone thought I was 
lazy,” he said. 

Later, on a first aid course, 
he dropped off each time be sat 
down. He would wake a few 
minutes later, often without 
realising he had been asleep. A 
friend said he was the most laid- 
back person he had ever met. 

He was finally diagnosed, at 
! the age of 17, after his GP re- 
ferred him to hospital in Glas- 
gow. Doctors told him he had 
narcolepsy and prescribed am- 
phetamines to keep him awake. 

The attacks of overwhelming 
sleepiness, which usually last 10 
to 15 minutes, can occur in the 
middle of a meal or when suf- 
ferers are walking in the street. 
Although frequently treated as 
a joke, it is a disabling condition 
which interrupts studies, makes 
work impossible and destroys 
relationships. 


At first the drugs helped. 
Then he got used to them and 
had to increase the dose. -\bu 
need more and more and more. 
I was never given a break from 
them as 1 should have. I became 
addicted." He finished up in a 
clinic having to be weaned off 
the ireatmcnL 

Mr Hardy transferred to 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
which specialises in treating 
narcolepsy and for the past 
eight months has been taking 
modafinil as part of a trial. Now 

27. he says: “It is nothing like 
amphetamine. You take them 
and that is that - there is no 
high. The fact that they are non- 
addictive makes me feel easier.” 
Although he still has to take 
the occasional nap during the 
day he says he feds more active. 
In the past he has been unable 
to hold on to jobs but be hopes 
to start a university course in the 
autumn. “It used to take a lot 
to get me out. It's bard to fight 
and hard to beat but I am start- 
ing lo get there now,'* he said. 


2,000 pom images 
seized from Net 


By Glenda Cooper 

SodaJ Affairs Correspondent 

MORE than 2,000 images of 
child pornography were re- 
moved from the Internet over 
the last year after complaints to 
the British industry watchdog, 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry announced yesterday. 

In the first annual report 
from the industry-funded In- 
ternet Watch Foundation, the 
body said it had received 781 
complaints referring to 4300 
items on the Net in the 12 
months since it established a 
complaints hotline. 

The reports were mainly 
about child pornography (85 per 
cent) with small proportions - 
about seven per cent each -cov- 
ering matters such as financial 
scams, adult pornography, 
racism and malicious E-mails. 

Only a small proportion of 
the items originated in the UK 
with the majority coming from 
the US (63 percent), Japan (19 


per cent) and Europe (11 per 
cent). 

Public complaints had re- 
sulted in a number of prosecu- 
tions in Britain, but the exact 
number is not known as police 
records do not differentiate 
between child pornography on 
the Internet and that which is 
produced through traditional 
means. 

The IWF acknowledges that 
the amount it catches is just a 
“very small proportion” of the 
total available on the Internet 

The foundation is working 
on software which can find 
sites likely to contain illegal ma- 
terial and IWF chairman David 
Kerr said he hoped within 18 
months they would have de- 
veloped free software which 
would help parents regulate 
what children had access to. 

The DTI minister Barbara 
Roche welcomed the work done 
by the IWF and announced a 
Government review aimed at 
widening its role. 


DAILY POEM 

Hands of the Country 

By Mike Harding 

As she sat in her diair staring in the fire 
1 traced my four years finger along the roads 
Of her hands, the valleys between the knuckles. 

The hills of bone that rose 

Over the slack satin-skinned plains. 

I travelled with my child's touch 
Along the byways of those old veined 
Hands, following, without knowing it 

Lanes that would lead down all the does 

To the hand that holds tfte pen 
Mapped now with the tracks and ways 
Of my own far country. 

“Hands of the Country* comes from Crystal Set Dreams the 
^□dcolto.™ by As cxavel and childr^^"^'^ 
mg, who is also well-known as a folk sneer nnrf-T j. 

Gardens, Calstock, Cornwall PUS 9SA. 2 
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Young dance 

rv.. - .» . . -• • 


David Lister looks 
at the funding 
crisis facing an 
innovative group 

ANinnovaiive dance company 

»«- to 14-year-oIdsoi 

to the West End stage wfll have ■ 

o cancel all productinne »•»?< 



’•V-r’ 


faces unhappy ending 


SAVE 

THE 

ARTS 


O L 1 UVC 

c ^cel all productions next 

The nli^ht^vf 1 ^ *a ^ in ^ s * in anew production of 

result of one on a book by Paul Galileo 


— ui UUC 

- wom ? n i s dedication to young 
people s dance, highlights the 
cnsis m the arts and the way that 
The Independent’s campaign 
could help to alleviate it 

Artistic director Lucille Bri- 
ance formed the company five 
years ago. A journalist, she had 
worked on Esquire and Vogue 
magazines and founded a movie 
magazine in New York. She set 
up the London Children’s Bal- 
let because her 10-year-old 
daughter had wanted to audi- 
tion for The Royal Ballet 
School, but Mrs Briance said i y> 
thinking there should be a com- 
pany that allows children to 
dance but also to pursue other 
interests and academic work. 

The LCB auditions more 
than 400 children a year from 
351 ballet schools, mainly after- 
school and Saturday morning 
classes. Their productions have 
been sell-outs, and in May they 
make their debut on the West 
End stage at the Peacock 


But next year there wiH be 
no production.. The LCB re- 
ceives no public funding. Mrs 
Briance said: "The Arts Coun- 
cil’s dance depart m e nt told me 
*no, you come under education,’ 
the education people told me I 
was d a nce. "Rto' applications for 
lottery funding have been 
turned down. Yet, In order to 
make this special experience 
open to children from every 
background, the company does 
not charge for the 100 hours of 
tuition given over the five- 
month rehearsal period. 

“The many familiw who 
cannot afford the £14,000-2- 
year for the Royal Ballet School 
and prefer their children to 
have a more rounded childhood 
have found the company a god- 
send.” 

Tire company gets some busi- 
ness sponsorship, but has a 
shortfall of £3 L000 and will not 
be able to mount a production 
next year. “I can see this cyde 


Police to reinstate 


woman inspector 


A WOMAN police inspector 
who was victimised after she 
lodged a complaint of sex dis- 
crimination is to be reinstated. 

All outstanding disciplinary 
charges against Dcna Fleming 
are being dropped and her sus- 
pension is being lifted, Lin- 
colnshire Police saidyesterday. 

A friend of Inspector Flem- 
ing, who has two children, said 
she wanted to return to work. 
“She intends to be a police of- 
ficer again," the friend saidL 

An industrial tribunal in 
Nottingham last week deliv- 
ered a 96-page judgment on the 
affair after a two-year hearing. 
It rejected Inspector Fteming’s 
allegations of sex discrimination 
but ruled she had been vic- 
timised. 

The force's chief constable, 
Peter Bensley, who was singled 
out for criticism by the tri- 
bunal. is due to retire at the end 
of May. Last Friday he was 
questioned by members ofLin- 
cokuhire Police Authority. 

It is thought the decision to 
reinstate Inspector Fleming was 
taken by Deputy Chief Con- 


stable Phil Davies, who is in 
charge of disciplinary matters. 

The authority also consid- 
ered an inquiry info the case by 
the chief constable of Humber- 
side, Ibny Leonard. His report, 
which is covered by p ublic in- 
terest immunity (FTQ and has 
not been made pubtic, is thought 
also to criticise Mr Bensley. 

Gillian Meiron, Lincoln’s 
MP, has said she will ask the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, to 
place the report in the House 
of Commons library - a way to 
circumvent the PEL Miss Mer- 
ron said it was vital that griev- 
anee procedures were seen to 
be fair. She criticised the costs 
of fiie case - estimated at be- 
tween £35QjOOO and £500,000. 

The tribunal was told In- 
spector Fleming was suspend- 
ed after planting a tape 
recorder to record the alleged 
discrimination at Gainsborough 
police station. She said the 
problems began after she was 
forced to implement changes to 
the predominantly male shift — 
who resented her because she 


was a woman. 
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What is your lottery 
£1 buying? 


To find -out more read our 
en vi ronmenta 1 heri tage 
report today in The Eye 


Heritage Lottery Fund 



neteead£ri&” said Mis Briance 

. ;/T support The Independent 
campaign 100 per cent I can't 
tell you how many people have 
fold me there isn’t an incentive 
to gwe to fire arts. And I know 
that an incentive such as tax re- 
lief for individual donations 
would help os eoonnonsly.** 
The Independent and Inde- 
pendent On. Sunday are cam- 
paigning for the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, fo use his Bod- 
get on 17 March to make all do- 
nations to the axis- tax 
deductS>le.lhrewonld create a 
dingdft of giving in the United 
Kingdom — giving more and 
more people incentives to h el p 
their favourite arts .companies. 

.We have b e en inundated 
with support from readers and 
from celebrities in the arts. 
Latest supporters include the 
Absolutefy fabulous star Joan- 
na Lamley and Mark Elder, the 
conductor 'and former music 
director of-the English Nation- 
al Opera, who telephoned from 
Munich where he is conduc ting 
Tippett's A Midsummer Mar- 
riage, to give his support. 



The fast dance: 
Members of the 
London Children^ 
Ballet rehearsing 
for their show, Mrs 
Harris Goes to Ports; 
which will be 
performed at the 
Peacock Theatre, In 
the West End of 
London, in May 
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Take your pick. 


British Gas is currently offering their customers the 
opportunity to save 15% off their gas bill. If they are 
currently paying by cash or cheque more than 10 days 
after the bill date, they can take advantage of this 
opportunity by choosing to pay by monthly Direct Debit* 

. If the same customer switches to CALORTEX instead 
and pays by monthly Direct Debit, they would save 21%.* 
And it's easy to switch. We use the existing pipes 
and meters, "so there's no disruption to the gas supply. 


It's just a matter of filling out a form. What's more, 
you can be sure of the very highest standards of service’ 
as well as great value. CALORTEX combines the skills, 
experience and resources of two household names, 
Calor Gas and Texaco, and is one of Britain's leading 
independent mains gas suppliers. 

So, why pay more than you need to? Get ready 
to switch to CALORTEX - you can call us 24 hours 
a day, every day. 


Call 0800 443 443 now. 


A fresh approach to Mains Gas 


*COMI*RlSON5 8AS£P ON MmiNT Of BUmSW GAS MU. BV CASWCHEQU1 WUD LKrei! T»*AN « DAYS AFT1R THE &U. DATC On an annual CONSUMPTION Of 1A*aO KWH. SAWWOS WUW ACCORDING TO COWUMPTlON. 
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Millennium 
threat to 
Britain's 
highways 



Through the glass darkly: John Prescott, the Deputy Prime Minister, in his offices in London yesterday for the third meeting of the Central-Local 
Partnership, a forum set up to tackle social and economic decline and improve local services Photograph: Kevin Lamarque/Reuters 


Clarke warns of Tory fracture 


By Anthony Bevins 

Po^caf Editor 


Tire threat of the Millennium 
computer bug blacking out traf- 
fic lights and other traffic con- 
trol systems has belatedly been 
recognised by the Highways 
Agency, it was revealed 
\ esterday. 

David Clark, the Cabinet 
minister with responsibility for 
public service computer net- 
works, last night published 
Whitehall's latest report on 
preparations for the Year 2000 
( Y2K) computer date -change - 
when many computers are ex- 
pected to crash because they are 
programmed to interpret the 
year suffix “00” as 1900, rather 
than 2000. 

According to Mr Clark's 
calculations, the overall costs 
of putting the- problem right 
have increased from an esti- 
mated £370m to £393m over 
the Iasi three months - but fi- 
nal costs could well be three 
limes as much as that when 
hospitals, schools, police and 
fire services are taken into 
account. 

Computer Weekly reports to- 
morrow that internal govern- 
ment figures already show a 
millennium bug budget in excess 
of the £750m planned for the 
Millennium Dome. Tony Blair, 
who has taken keen interest in 
the issue, is to make a speech 
on it at a Midland Bank 
conference later this month. 

An illustration of the esca- 
lation in costs was provided yes- 
terday by the Highways Agency, 
which had previously budgeted 
for£4.3ni. Yesterday, that shot 
up to£14Jm, with a completion 
deadline slipping from the end 
of this year to Spring 1998 -be- 
cause of “new activities". 

The new work included pro- 


jects for “Type approval of traf- 
fic control equipment” and 
“Trunk road highway network 
infrastructure". Mr Gark 
summed that up as “manage- 
ment of traffic lights”. 

So far, the agency has spent 
just £130,000 - less than one per 
cent of its overall budget - and 
its answers to the standard 
questions put by the Cabinet Of- 
fice illustrate the fraught nature 
of the exercise faced by 
government and business. 

Asked what percentage of its 
computer system components 
for which it had adequate as- 
surance of millennium compli- 
ance, the Highways Agency 
replied: “Unknown”. It also 
said replies it bad received 
foam suppliers, asked for as- 
surances that they were dealing 
with their Y2K problems, were 
"patchy". 

■ Mr Clark said in a Commons 
reply: “The progress reports in- 
dicate that many organisations 
have reached the testing stage, 
and in some cases, completed 
work for significant systems.” 
He also said that ail organ- 
isations now set themselves a 
completion date, “with 81 per 
cent expecting to complete 
work by March 1999”. But de- 
partments have not been given 
central benchmarks for the 
work ahead - nor have they 
been given deadlines for testing ! 
their equipment 
The Department of Health I 
even reported: “Programme 
completion date is end of 
March 2000, this to allow for re- 
medial work after 1.1.2000.” 

Mr Gark said he had no di- 
rect responsibility for hospitals, 
and that Frank Dobson, Secre- 
tary of State for Health, had 
written to them separately, ask- 
ing to be kept informed of 
progress. 


By Anthony Bevins 

FVsIitical Editor 


THE Conservative Party could 
“break up” or “fracture” over 
Europe if the leadership insist- 
ed on outright opposition to the 
European single currency, Ken- 
neth Clarke warned yesterday. 

The former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told a packed 
Commons meeting of the Fos- 


North Sea 

By Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 


THE Government moved yes- 
terday to crack down on “black 
fish” - the vast tonnages of ood, 
haddock and other species 
caught over and above quotas 
which are jeopardising North 


itrve Europe Group - charred 
by Michael Heseltine, former 
Deputy Prime Minister - that 
be found it hard to explain how 
a pro-European government 
had become a Eurosceptic op- 
position following the party's 
“collective nervous breakdown” 
over the past three or four 
years. 

He effectively warned 
William Hague that if the lead- 


Sea stocks. Ministers intend to 
bring in a new system where 
large trawlers can only land their 
catch at named fishing ports 
during certain times of day. 

Any boat not complying 
would be breaching the condi- 
tions of its fishing licence, and 
be liable for prosecution and a 


erehip hardened its opposition 
to the single currency, as wide- 
ly expected, party unity could be 
seriously damaged. 

“There is no sensible reason 
why arguments about the form 
of words we should use in 1998 
to describe our future intentions 
on Britain's possible entry into 
EMU [economic and monetary 
unionj should now shatter 50 
years of reasonable Conserva- 


fine of up to £50,000. The new 
rules are intended to end the 
practice of trawlers slipping 
into small ports, to offload their 
over-quota fish on to refriger- 
ated lorries without any auction 
or declaration of the catch. 

The practice makes a mock- 
ery of European Union at- 


tive unity on the subject of 
Britain in Europe,” Mr Clarke 
said. If Mr Hague forced the is- 
sue. he would be “running the 
risk of fracturing the party”, and 
the party could “break up” 
over that form of words. 

As for Mr. Hague's plans to 
put such the issue to a vote of 
party members, Mr Clarke said: 
“There is no point m having a 
ballot of all members of the par- 


tempts to stop the chronic over- 
fishing of the North Sea. The 
quantities involved vary from 
year to year along with stocks 
and market prices, but it has 
been estimated that for some 
species illegal catches are half 
as large as those allowed under 
the EU North Sea quotas. 


ty on EMU when the party can 
happily hold together those 
who agree with various propo- 
sitions. Creating winners and 
losers will not forge unity. 

“A ballot could be highly di- 
visive and any formula agreed 
might seem quite out of date in 
a very short time. By the time 
of the general election, wc 
could have boxed ourselves 
into an unsustainable position. 


The new rules which the 
Government is consulting on 
cover vessels over 20 metres 
long, a minority of the UK 
fishing Beet, but responsible for 
more than half the total fish 
lauded. They will have to land 
their fish at 32 ports, mostly in 
Scotland, during certain hours. 


MPs call 
for BSE 
funding 
review 

By Colin Brown 

Oner Political Correspondent 

A LABOUR-DOMINATED 
committee of MPs last night re- 
inforced the message from the ^ 
countryside march in London by ~ 
warning the Government 
against “harsh" treatment for 
beef fanners and criticised Jack 
Cdnningham. the Agriculture 
Minister, for failing to produce 
a long-term plan for the hetT in- 
dustry in the wake of the BSE 
crisis. 

Calling fora review of Gov- 
ernment spending on BSE. the 
committee said denying more 
aid to farmers could have “un- 
intended harsh consequences 
for specialist beef producers, 
whose heavier finished animals 
arc often not eligible for full 
compensation.” ft 

The committee said: “We 
think that farmers are right to 
expect the Government to treat 
them sympathetically.” 

The committee is chaired by 
Tory MP Peter Luff, but seven 
of its 1 1 MPs are Labour MPs 
and its findings cannot he 
brushed aside by the Agriculture 
ministers. 

The MPs say that BSE could 
lead to a restructuring of the 
beef industry in Britain, with 
many farmers going out of busi- 
ness, but it says the piecemeal 
approach of Tony Blair's Gov- 
ernment and previous ministers 
has failed to meet the challenge 
to the fanning industry. 

“Valuable time and money 
that could have been spent on w 
restructuring the industry has 
been wasted for lack of a clear 
Government long-term strate- 
gy which would have assisted 
fanners to recognise the need 
for change,” the committee 
said. 

The committee was also 
worried that Dr Cunningham 
may be gradually withdrawing 
subsidy altogether. In evidence, 
die Agriculture Minister said he 
could think of no other product 
in the UK which received the 
same level of financial support * 

as the beef sector, and ap- 
peared to rule out further aid. 


trawlers face crackdown on black economy 



1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years’ - What Mortgage Magazine. 


Cashback mortgages 
sound too good 
to be true. 


They are. 


Don't be fooled by all those cashback mortgages. You could pay dearly for them. 
You might be tied to the deal tor up to 6 years, and if you move or repay early you could 
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Rivals woo 
President 
to become 
India’s PM 


By Peter Fophan 

m Ddfti 

WITH most results from India’s 
general election declared, the 
nation is once again confront' 
ed by monumental uncertain- 
ty, from which only criminals 
and opportunists will profit. 

The Hindu nationalist BJP 
has improved its standing dra- 
matically since the last election, 
taking, along with its allies, 37 
per cent of the vote nationwide 
an d more than 250 seats. But 
this is still 20 seats short of an 
overall majority. ■ 

Meanwhile, Congress has 
also improved on its former po- 
sition, and with its allies bolds 
around 166 seats. 

The two groupings will each 
now work furiously to per- 
suade President K R Nara 
yanan - whose role is very sim- 
ilar to, and derived from, that 
of the Crown in the British sys- 
tem - that they deserve to form 
the next government. 

The BJP will do this by re- 
cruiting as many of the 20-plus 
independent ‘MPs as it can. 
The Congress is already nego- 
tiating with the third force, the 
United Front, about forming a 
coalition government 

But the decision is the Pres- 
ident's alone. He is more than 
likely to take a punt on the BJP 
and its venerable candidate for- 
prime minister, Aral Vfejpayee. 

He will be predisposed in 
their favour because the BJP is 
the largest single party, and al- 
though it has entered into some 
unlikely alliances for a nation- 
alist party - with secessionist 
Sikhs, old-fashioned Socialists 
and the former film star, Jay- 
alalitha, who has been in prison 
facing massive corruption 
charges - these connections 
were cemented before the elec- 


tion, giving them a certain re- 
spectability. 

Congress and the UF will 
have a tougher job impressing 
him, conversely, because they 
have made such a .hash' of 
things over the past IS months. 

In that arrangement the UF 
ran the government while Con- 
gress propped it up from out- 
side, rather like a flying 
buttress. 

The upshot was two brief; 
frafl premierships, both brought 
down by Congress. 

This time Congress wants to 
run the government as the 
dominant partner in a conven- 
tional coalition. 

Whatever Mr Narayanan’s 
decision, India is in for anoth- 
er debilitating bout of horse- 
trading from which, as the 
recent farcical realignments in 
the Uttar Pradesh state legis- 
lature demonstrated, the main 
beneficiaries will be those 
politicians rootless mid slip- 
pery enough to slither from one 
party to another at short notice. 

The victim again wiQ be the 
Indian nation and people, bur- 
dened with another spatchcock 
government 

The fortunes of the main 
parties have varied wildly from 
state to state, bt Uttar Pradesh 
Congress was exterminated, 
even at Amethi, long known as 
the “pocket borough” of the 
Gandhi-Nehru family. 

But in Maharashtra, the 
bridges buitt by Congress leader 
Shared Pawar to Dalits (“Un- 
touchables ") and Muslims dealt 
the BJP’s sinister regional ally 
Shiv Sena a crippling blow. 

Also in Uttar Pradesh, In- 
dian romantics will be sorry to 
learn, the “Bandit Queen” 
Phoolan Devi has lost her seat 
after a recklessly indolent first 
term. 



S. Korea’s hopes 
for unity dashed 


By Ric hard Lloyd Parry ■ , • ■ 

KXM DAE JUNG knows better than any- 
one that Korean politics is an unforgiving 
business but, for a few hours at least, he 
had his hopes. 

. A week ago, before the 45.000 strong 
crowd which flocked to the National As- 
sembly for his inauguration as Sooth Ko- 
rean president, he made an appealio his 
parliamentary opponents. “We will never 
be able to overcome today’s crisis without 
co-operation from you,” he said. “[You] 
must help me if only for one year~ this year 
-when die nation is standing on tbe brink 
of disaster.” 

If - the netf- president saw . any real 

prospect erf cros&partyccK^jej^tioo, he tes 

been rudely disappointed in the last week. 

A few hours after his- speech, the op- 
position Grand National Party (GNP) re- 
jected his choice of Prime Minister by 
boycotting the vote; on Monday opposing 
MPs were sees on national television 
shoving one another m the Assembly over 
the same issue. 

. With a bit of constitutional tegerdemain. 
President Kim yesterday managed to fob* 
a cabinet, but his choice of prime minis- 
ter has still not been fully endorsed, and 
he faces continuing political argy-baxgy. 

Mr Kim’s troubles emphasise that his 
moral authority - as a lifelong democrat 
and former political prisoner - is for 
stronger than his political mandate. 

Central to his troubles, and symptomatic 
of his weak position, is Kim Jong PH. an- 
other veteran politician and the president’s 
nominee for the premiership. 


Yesterday, president Kim named a 
cabinet, but the best he could do for Kim 
Jong PU was to name him as “acting 
prime minister", a decision which was im- 
mediately challenged by the opposition. 

; Without the support of Kim JP, Kim DJ 
(as they are respectively known) could nev- 
er have won the presidency. 

Even with the support of his partner’s 
United liberal Democrats (UUD), his ma- 
' joritywas barely one percent and, through- 
out the campaign, he made it dear that JP 
would be his prime minister. 

This is despite the foci that, through- 
out their lives, tbe two have been on dia- 
metrically opposed political sides. Kim Jong 
Pil is best known for founding the notori- 
ous Korean CIA which arrested, tortured 
and attempted to MU the new president on 
several occasions. 

The GNP, whose own presidential can- 
didate was defeated by the alliance of the 
two Kims but which retains its parliamen- 
tary majority, has been mQking this in- 
consistency for oil it is worth. 

As a one-time prime minister and as- 
sociate of former miiicaiy dictators, and 
lacking economic expertise, JP is an ap- 
propriate premier for a modem Korea, they 
argue. 

All this might be convincing if it were 
not for the foci that tbe GNP itself, sev- 
eral years and changes of name s ago, was 
itself the party of these same generals. 

Some within the GNP acknowledge this, 
indeed their reluctance to allow a straight- 
forward vote appears to stem from a fear 
that it will expose divisions and encourage 
defections. 


No quick fix, Suharto told 


By Richard Lloyd Parry 

THE FORMER US vice-presi- 
dent, Whiter Mandate, warned 
Resident Sidiartoyesiard^foat 
there are no “qnickfiies^ for ibft . 
economic crisis ratagwg' In- 
donesia, araji that the ecranly y ’s 
onj y b bpeisto poshrfcou^&o 

rcfbnji$w4iich if has agreed v£Eth 


Making moves: Shared Pawar, of the Congress Party, is widely being projected as the front rtm- 
ner to be Indian next prime minister , • Photograph: Reuters 


~ “I came ^wifo phasic pur- 
pose nf Wiring tit it fhar fhr. TInjf- 
ed States, and others working 
with Indonesia, see (through] file 
implementation of these IMF 1 
gbkfehneS, ihc re stor ation of -- 
eda^eoce’ anti tfi£ Statafty 
thafs crucial to this country,” 
saHMrMdod^wboqi^»cdtxi 

A • • • ’ ' ‘ 


Monday as the personal envoy 
of Resident Clinton. 

State Department n fftriafa 
have made it dear, however, that 
the US will not suggest that 
Stiharfo detihea tbe renomt- 
. nation -as president that ex- 
pected to tie made next week, 
lathe Jast fow weeks, Mr 
.. Suharto has been toying with tbe 
idea crfstahOang the nq)iah by 
jjeggjngte value tothc US dol- 
lax, an itiea. which is regarded 
with alarm by the IMF. Last 
week. White House officials 
were reported anonymously as 
. . saying that the US would oppose 
the next stage of the IMF’s 
$43bn (£27bn) ba3-tiut package 
.if ^ich a step was taken. 


W ,A ' ^ 
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Actress's finale sifenCes ' mobile phone menace 


THE National Theatre actress 
Maureen Beattie, who is play- 
ing the role of logo's wife in a 
production of Othello in Hoag 
Kong, has emerged as a hero- 
ine in the straggle against 
excessive use of DobOe phones, 
writes Stephen. Vines. 


indepSIident 

INDEPENDENT 


Following a particularly 
grievous outbreak of mobile 
phone calls during a National 
Theatre performance at tbe 
Horg Kong Arts Festival, Miss 
Beattie took it upon herself to 
berate tbe audience after a fir 
nal curtain cal L “Everyone 


cheered, I could not get them 
to stop,” she said. 

Few artistic performances in 
Hong Kong get away without 
the menace of mobile phone in- 
terruption. Cinema-goers not 
only receive calls, they also 
make them during parts of the 


film they regard as rather slow 
moving. 

The theatre where OtheBo 
was playing is now considering 
requiring patrons to check in 
their mobile phones in tbe 
same way that cameras and 
tape recorders are taken in. 
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Flicker 

By Phil Reeves 

in Moscow 


THERE was a flicker of hope last night, 
albmtfriistratingiy slender, for two British 
hostages who have been held in Chechnya 
for more than seven months. 

Quoting an unnamed source in the cap- 
Grozny, Russia’s Interfax news agency 
shid that Jon James, 37, and Camilla 
Cmt, 40, may be freed before a four-day 
trip to London by the Chechen president, 
Aslan Maskbadov, which begins next 
Monday. s 



The grizzled Chechen leader, a former 
military commander, had pledged to 
“mobilise the whole might" of his 
enforcement agencies to secure their 
release, it said. Among those efforts is an 
appeal broadcast on Chechen television 
from the British ambassador to Moscow, 
Sir Andrew Wood- 

The couple were abducted by six 
masked gunmen last July after arriving in 
Grozny to help children traumatised by the 
republic’s 21-month war with Moscow. For 
months, the Foreign Office discouraged 
publicity for their plight, arguing that this 


could drive up any ransom demand. But 
its stance softened as their incarceration 
dragged on. 

Pressure for openness was stepped up 
when former Beirut hostages Terry White 
and John McCarthy rallied to their fami- 
lies' assistance. Last month, the two men 
attended a well publicised 40th birthday 
party for Ms Carr in London. 

Information about the coaple’s condi- 
tion has been scarcer although two weeks 
ago the Chechen prime minister, Sh amil 
Basayev, said that British diplomats have 
been given a video of the couple in which 


they requested warm dothes. The experi- sumption that Mr Russia’s chaotic military yesterday by ap- 

ence of other hostages seized in Chechnya dout to secure their release. Despite .his pointing a new head of his policy-making 

-which has semi an epidemic of abductions . attempts at aczacfc down, kidnappings have. Security Council, and shaking up his de- 

in the last 18 months -snggests that, the continued apace, often in search of six-fig- fence agencies, 
conditions are harsh. The British embassy lire ransoms. ' Andrei Kokoshin, 52, a former chief of 

in Moscow has refused to comment on the One issue is certain, though. Mr the Defence Council, was appointed to re- 

existence of a video, admitting only to re- Maskhadov will visit London in an unof- place Ivan Rybkin. a key intermediary in 
ceiving “different indications that the ridal capacity as Britain does not recog- negotiations with the Chechens, who has 
hostages are alive" ’ ' nise Chechnya's independence and is onty been placed in charge of relations with the 

Yesterday’s Interfax report implied . willing to treat him as tbe leader of a Rnas- Commonwealth of Independent States 
that the couple may be freed as the ian republic. But be will face a barrage of after & government reshuffle. 

Chechen authorities want to remove “aJJ 'questions about the couple’s safety. . . • Mr Yeltsin has also scrapped his once 

irritants" in the relations with London - ■ Boris Yeltsin tried a new move in his powerful Defence Council in the hope of 

a view that jg based 6n the optimistic as- -long, andso far fruitless,' efforts to reform coordinating mi l itar y reform and policy. 


Cook to 
join fray 
in Serbia 

By Andrew G umbel 


WESTERN governments yesterday piled 
pressure on Slobodan Milosevic, the 
Yugoslav President, to help find a way out 
of the ever-growing hostilities between Serb 
police and tbe Albanian majority in the 
southern Serbian province of Kosovo. 

The Foreign Office said that Robio 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, was planning 
io travel to Belgrade, and possibly the Koso- 
van capital Pristina, on behalf of the Eu- 
ropean Union on his way back from today’s 
visit to Bosnia. Last night diplomats were 
arranging meetings with Mr Milosevic and 
with Albanian leaders from Kosovo. 

As Kosovo’s Albanian community buried 
more than 20 people kQlcd by Serbian po- 
lice in “anti-terrorist’' raids on private 
houses over the weekend - the worst inci- 
dent since the province lost its autonomy 
from Belgrade nine years ago - Mr Milo- 
sevic was singled out by European and US 
officials as the man who needs to give way 
if a solution is to be found to one of the 
Balkans' most intractable ethnic conflicts. 

“President Milosevic knows very well 
that the United States will not tolerate vi- 
olence and that violence will lead to the 
toughest consequences imaginable. It 
would spell the end of his government, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt." warned 
Richard Gclbard. the US special envoy to 
the Balkans, who just a week ago visited 
Kosovo in an attempt to start dialogue 
between die opposing parties. 

The European Commissioner for For- 
eign Affairs. Hans van den Broek. expressed 
similar sentiments. “The dock is ticking and 
it is almost 12 o'clock." he said. “We feel 
very dearly that President Milosevic bears 
very great responsibility in this respect" 

The tough words from international 
officials reflected their concern that Koso- 
vo could spiral rapidly out of control. 
Although the Albanian leadership favours 
non-violent protest and negotiation with 
Belgrade to re-establish autonomy within 
Yugoslavia, the situation has been pushed 
lu crisis point by the emergence of an armed 
guerrilla group, the Kosovo liberation 
Army, that intends to fight for outright 
independence. 



Bare factsTwo women viewing Henri Matisse’s Nude With White Drapery at the Hermit a ge Museum in St Petersburg. The piece is part of a collection on 
loan to the Hermitage from Copenhagen and is being shown in its entirety outside Denmark for the first time Photograph: Alexander Demianchuk/Reuters 


German army hit by leap in neo-Nazi incidents 


By Imre Karacs in Bom 

THE number of neo-Nazi inci- 
dents discovered in the German 
army quadrupled last year, the 
BundeswehTs orabudswoman re- 
ported yesterday. Compared to 44 
cases in 1996. there had been 177 
manifestations of right-wing ex- 
tremism in 1997, causing “un- 
questionable harm". 

In her annual survey, Clair 
Marienfield said 229 soldiers 


were investigated for neo-Nazi ac- 
tivities. including two lieutenants 
and 13 NCOs. “It is ray impres- 
sion that superiors and fellow sol- 
diers reacted with sensitivity to 
such incidents, and took the ap- 
propriate steps," she wrote. Many 
cases involved nothing more sin- 
ister than soldiers listening to neo- 
Nazi CDs, unaware of the lyrics. 

Ms Marienfield was scathing, 
however, about the Bundeswehr’s 
“lack of distance" towards the tra- 


ditions of the WdmnacfaL She was 
shocked to discover, daring her 
visits to barracks, Nazi regalia on 
open display as part of historical 
collections, without an adequate 
explanation of their significance. 
Maps of the Third Reich and oth- 
er period relics were shown along- 
side items from today’s armed 
forces, suggesting some kind of 
continuity. 

The ombudswoman was also 
unimpressed with the level of po- 


litical awareness she encoun- 
tered, complaining of "stunning 
ignorance” among some young re- 
cruits. The rise of right-wing ex- 
tremism, she said, mirrored trends 
in society. But she added that of- 
ficers were failing to grasp the op- 
portunity to dispel some of the 
dangerous misconceptions that 
conscripts carry in their heads. 

Tbe military should improve 
courses in civic studies, she sug- 
gested in ber report to P&riiamenL 


■ Her report follows in tbe wake 
of a series of controversies en- 
gulfing the Bundeswehr. A spe- 
cial parliamentary commission is . 
already investigating allegations 
of wide-spread neo-Nazi activities 
in die army. The sudden surge of 
recorded incidents may be due to 
growing awareness of the prob- 
lem. But there is enough evidence 
to suggest that, after a period of 
decline, extreme right-wing ten- 
dencies are again on the rise. 


20 arrested in 
Nigerian protest 

LAGOS (Reuters) - Nigerian police 
arrested 20 protesters against the military 
ruler. General Sani Abacha, in Lagos. Wit- 
nesses said those arrested included Olisa 
Agbakoba, leader of United Action for 
Democracy (UAD), who bad called a 
march to counteract a huge rally in the cap- 
ital Abuja to press General Abacha to trans- 
form himself into a civilian president. 
Police earlier used tear-gas to disperse the 
few dozen marchers waving placards who 
defied an official ban on tbe protest. 

Heir apparent 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) - Grand Duke 
Jean ofLuxembourg named his son Prince 
Henri os governor, the first formal step to- 
wards passing him the country’s crown. 
"After mature reflection 1 think the moment 
has arrived to take a new step in the prepa- 
ration of the future reign of our son Hen- 
ri," the Grand Duke said in a letter to Prime 
Minister Jean-Oaude Juncker published 
by the Luxembourg government. 

Strike hits Harare 

HARARE (AP) -Zimbabwe's capital with 
riot police posted on its outskirts, was eeri- 
ly quiet as a nationwide strike took hold 
to protest government economic policies. 
The government previously warned it 
would send soldiers into the streets to quell 
any unrest during the two-day strike, 
which it asserted was being held illegally. 

Mir setback 

MOSCOW (Reuters) - Cosmonauts broke 
three wrenches trying to open a hatch on 
the Russian Stir space station and had to 
abandon a spacewalk. Mission Control said. 
Tbe failure, the latest in a series of prob- 
lems on the 12-year-old Mir, left cosmo- 
nauts without an exit hatch to leave the 
station for spacewalks for at least several 
weeks. But they can still leave Mir in an 
emergency on the Sqyuz escape capsule. 

Dog’s bad name 

DAR ES SALAAM (Reuters) - A dog 
named “Immigration" which was sen- 
tenced to death by a Tanzanian court for 
having an offensive name has been exe- 
cuted, local newspapers reported. 


When feeding frenzy comes, the piranhas dart in every direction 


A dmittedly, in- 

ternational dramas or 
events- a Gull' war. the 
collapse of a Berlin Wail, little 
upsets like that - cause greater 
hordes of journalists to con- 
gregate. Other cities have large 
numbers of correspondents 
permanently accredited to re- 
port on government policy. 

None the less, Brussels re- 
mains unique. Hundreds of 
journalists swirl around to re- 
port on every twist and rum of 
European Union policy. At 
noon every day comes the feed- 
ing frenzy, where the latest de- 
dsions are announced in several 
languages. Bul in stark contrast 
to elsewhere, each of the pira- 
nhas is interested in different is- 


BRUSSELS 





Steve Craws haw 


sues. In the White House press 
room, the dominant tone is na- 
tional CNN, Washington Post . 
A feusMOdfc and Time are the guys 
that count- On Euro-stories, 
however, there are no nation- 


al media. A decision about uo- 
fair steel subsidies may be re- 
mote for one country but 
front-page news elsewhere. 

Only in one crucial respect 
is Britain different from all the 
other countries reporting on EU 
affairs. In Germany, Italy, 
Poland or South Korea, Europe 
is covered for its own sake: EU 
decisions are the subject of de- 
bate. But Britain continues to 
believe that Brussels is simul- 
taneously much too important 
and almost irrelevant, ftolitidans 
still present reality through the 
prism of Westminster. 

In recent months, British 
politicians tike Gordon Brown 
have still seemed convinced 
that they can spin to their 


hearts’ content about British 
triumphs, leaving tbe Wacky 
Foreigners out of the loop. It 
is a fascinatingly futile view. 
Brussels is not just a bunch of 
foreigners; Brussels has be- 
come part of our lives. 

I n reality, there are two 
Brussels There is Brussels 
(Europe) - at the heart of 
which stands the huge Berlay- 
mont building, the former 
commission headquarters 
which is now covered in white 
sheeting like a creation by 
wrap-artist Christo, because 
of tbe dangers of asbestos. 
Meanwhile, gleaming new as- 
bestos-free Euro-buDdmgs pqp 
up all around -a newly opened 


parliament building here, an 
about- to-be-opened commis- 
sion building there. 

And then there is Brussels 
(Belgium). Town-and-gown 
conflicts are nothing, by com- 
parison with Brussels' com-, 
misskra-and-countiy division. 
Euro-people indulge in Belgian 
chocolate, Belgian monks’ 
beer, and Belgian surrealism 
(the much-heralded new 
Magritte exhibition, not the po- 
litical process or the local high- 
way code). Beyond that, the 
crossovers are few. A Euro- 
pean official was asked how 
many Belgians she knew. “Not 
very many. Five or six,” came 
the somewhat sheepish reply. 
“That many?” replied ber Bel- 


gian interlocutor, with no ap- 
parent irony. Integration may 
be a European dream. In Brus- 
sels, it has a long way to go. 

B russels is more than just 
a dty of grey siuts, that 
is for sure. A note from 
a Bruxellois, Mr Diawa,. 
dropped through the letter- 
box lost week, promising “im- 
portant revelations about your 
life". Mr Diawa described him- 
self as “chief of tbe grand sa- 
cred forest of Africa”. He offers 
“effective protection in work 
and love, for slimming or get- 
ting fetter, for business". Above 
ati, “If bad luck pursues you, I 
will help you with my great pow- 
er-even for desperate cases." 


If the EU gets into serious dif- 
ficulties , Mr Diawa is dearly 
their man - especially since it 
won’t be too expensive. He 
promises: “Success from the 
first visit”. 

S ome Euro-suocesseshave 
already begun. Restau- 
rants have started mark- 
ing their prices in euros, 
demonstrating Euro-patrio- 
tism and a belief in the new era. 
Even now, British politicians 
remain wary of tbe single cur- 
rency. It isworth noting, how- 
ever, that that the 
"pragmatists" (sceptics) have 
had to give much more ground 
than the enthusiasts in recent 
years. 


Perhaps, therefore, Brussels 
deserves a new hero. Belgium's 
best-known popular character 
(apart from the urinating foun- 
tain-figure Manneken Pis, who 
can even be eaten in dark 
chocolate) is the boy with the 
famous quiff and the. little 
white dog. Distinguishing fea- 
tures; ineffable optimism in ab- 
surd circumstances, and he 
always succeeds in the end. 
Maybe Herge’s Tintin and 
Snowy should become the 
ELTs very own mascots. Good 
for tbe dreamers’ morale - and 
good for reconciliation be- 
tween the decent but dull 
Euro-Brussels, on the one 
band, and the unvarnished bul 
real Belgo Brussels next door. 
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Hang on, there’s 
a noose vacancy 


By Mary Braid 


THE 15 convicted killers and 
armed robbers languishing on 
Swaziland's Death Row could 
be forgiven for gelling a touch 
complacent about their ap- 
peals. II is 1? years since the 
country last carried out an ex- 
ecution. 

But there is bad news. boys. 
Chief Maweni Simelane. the 
chief justice minister, has ad- 
vertised in the local press fora 
“brave young man who has 
what it takes" to become the 
countrv's new hangman. 

The official line is that if a 
country has a death sentence 
then, theoretically, it must have 
someone prepared to hang em 
high. But the development is a 
little ominous since Swaziland 
has managed perfectly well 
without an executioner since 
the mid l*JSUs when the then 
hangman — a South African - 
apparently threw in the towel, 
bored hevond endurance 


bv several nooseless years. 

What has prompted the jus- 
lice minister's quest for a hang- 
man is unclear. He may be firing 
a wanting shot over the heads 
of perpetrators or perhaps 

spearheading a right-wing cam- 
paign to persuade King Sob- 
huza II to get tougher on 
criminals. Since he came to 
power in 1986 at the age of 18 
the king, who has final say on 
whether an execution can be 
carried out, has never sanc- 
tioned one. 

Chief Simelane claims that 
the Issue has been forced be- 
cause of a sudden increase in 
the number of death sentences 
being handed down by courts. 

•■We've never actually offi- 
cially dropped the practice 
I hanging) but no criminals were 
sentenced to death by out 
courts since the hangman ran 
off.” Chief Simelane said. “It is 
just recently that the court 
have started imposing the death 
sentence again." 
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Microsoft 


boss denies 


global 

monopoly 


By Mary Dejevsky 

n Washington 


A COOLLY insistent Bill 
Gates, chairman of the Mi- 
crosoft Corporation and the 
richest man in America, denied 
yesterday that his company 
had, or sought, a monopoly of 
the computer software market 
or that it aspired to dominate 
the global information net- 
work, the Internet. 

Mr Gates, trying bard to live 
down his reputation in Wash- 
ington for arrogant disregard of 
the political establishment, was 
\ testifying before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at a spe- 
cial bearing held to consider the 
state of the computer industry. 

“Microsoft does not have 
monopoly power in the business 
of developing and licensing 
computer operating systems." he 
told the committee, describing 
it os “preposterous" to think that 
any one company could control 
access to the Internet. 

In an interview with the 
Washington Post , timed to 
coincide with the hearing, Mr 
Gates maintained that his com- 
pany’s ability to innovate could 
be endangered if its business was 
restricted. And “if wc cannot in- 
novate, then you know we will 
be replaced" as industry leader. 

Yesterday’s hearing, much of 
which was televised, had been 
keenly awaited as an opportu- 
nity for the political and legal 
arguments currently swirling 
around Microsoft to be aired in 
public. At issue is whether Mi- 
crosoft’s market dominance is 
a just reward for its innova- 
tiveness (as it claims) or an im- 
pediment to free competition 
that should be curbed (as its ri- 
vals claim). Hie might of the US 
computer industry — chief ex- 
ecutives of DeU. Netscape, Sun 
Microsystems and others - 
turned up in person to testify. 

While the Republican chair- 
man of the Senate panel, Or- 
rin Hatch, denied that the 
hearing was intended to vilify 
Microsoft, proceedings devel- 


oped rapidly into an inquisition 
into Microsoft’s market domi- 
nance. Us software is installed 
in 85 per cent of personal com- 
puters world-wide and accounts 
for 95 per cent of the software 
installed in PCs now sold. 

In a graphic illustration of 
the state of the market, Jim 
Barksdale, president of 
Netscape Communications, 
one of Microsoft's main rivals. 

asked yesterday's audience how 
many used PCs (almost all); and 
then how many did not use Mi- 
crosoft's Windows software (al- 
most none). That, said Mr 



Bill Gates Internet control 
is ‘preposterous* notion 


Barksdale, was a monopoly, 
and he called for rigorous en- 
forcement of US competition 
(anti-trust) legislation to deal 
with it 

Otherwise, he said: “Mi- 
crosoft’s abuse of its monopoly 
power ... will adversely affect 
the course of American com- 
merce and communications in 
the in/onnation age.” 

In a lawsuit brought by the 
US Justice Department, Mi- 
crosoft is accused of trying to 
consolidate its hold on the 
market for “browsers" - the 
software that controls access to 
the Internet. It is also accused 
of breaching a 1995 undertak- 
ing on competitiveness by im- 
posing restrictive deals on its 
customers: computer-makers 
and Internet providers. 


French whine 
at US takeover 


By John Lichfield 

in Paris 


ONE of the biggest Californian 
wine producers has set up a 
company to produce American 
wine in France, or at least 
French wine with an American 
accent. 

The project will please some 
wine producers in the Langue- 
doc region, who can expect to 
sell up to 10 million bottles a 
year on the US market under 
Lhe label of Robert Mondavi, 
the third largest producer in the 
Californian Napa 'Wiley. 

But the aim of Mondavi — to 
create a new variety of French 
wine which appeals to the 
American palate - wiD alarm 
many wine purists. There is al- 

reatfy concern that some French 
wines, including expensive la- 
bels. are being debased to ap- 
peal to unsubtle foreign tastes. 

Itaditionally, French wine is 
supposed to draw its character 
from the subtleties of local 
topography and local produc- 
tion techniques - the very na- 
ture of “le terroir" (the soil). 

French experts say thatthere 
is an increasing temptation 
among French producers to 
abandon this tradition and go 
for the evenness of quality and 
strength of taste of a typical 
American, or Chilean or Aus- 


r 


o 


tali an wine. This depends on 
more intensive methods of 
wine-manufacture and boosts 
the importance of the type of 
grape used over the impor- 
tance of the “terroir". 

This appears to be precise- 
ly what Robert Mondavi intends 
to do with its new “Vichon 
Meditteranean” label: to apply 
American production methods 
to French raw materials. The 
plan is to create a range of 
French red wines - from £5 to 
£25 a bottle - “adapted to 
American tastes". 

Whether or not American 
tastes are inferior to French 
tastes is a matter for endless ar- 
gument. French experts say a 
typical American wine is “vir- 
ile" rather than “subtle". As one 
defender of French wine her- 
itage puts it, American wine 
“hits you in the paiate like a 
thick layer of wine jam". 

Robert Mondavi's venture is 
being driven partly by a short- 
age of American wine, follow- 
ing an outbreak of the 
phylloxera disease in vineyards 
in California. It is also intend- 
ed to lake advantage of a re- 
newed fad for French red wine 
in the US. 

Initially, Mondavi will pur- 
chase grapes from local French 
• producers. Eventually it hopes 
to buy its own vineyards. 
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Slow death of the war children 


Are the air raids of the Gulf war still claiming victims? Robert Fisk reports from the cancer ward of a Basra hospital 


vv 


MATAR ABBAS is dying. In the cor- 
ner of the cancer ward at the Basra 
teaching hospital, the wreckage of his 
emaciated body seems to mock the 
broad, pale blue Shatt al-Arab river 
outside the window. He has already 
lost an eye and is hawking mucus into 
a handkerchief, his scarf -dipp ing from 
his head to reveal the baldness of 
chemotherapy treatment, part of his 
face horribly deformed by the can- 
cer that is now eating into his brain. 
He comes from Naririyah, the city 
whose outskirts were shelled and 
bombed by the Allied forces in the 
last days of the 1991 Gulf war, the 
conflict that drove Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait. 

His wife, Ghaniyeh, wears an 
elaborate black chador. She is a peas- 
ant woman widi tattoos on her face, 
and stayed throughout the war with 
Matar - a 60-year-old former taxi- 
driver with nine children - on the 
road between Amara and Misan. 
"We saw the flashes of the bombs but 
nothing was bombed near us,” she 
recalled, speaking carefully as if her 
memory might somehow save her 
doomed husband. "We were safe.” 
But Dr Jawad Khadim al-Alia begs 
to disagree. “We rarely saw these 
types of tumours before the war,” 
he said, gently touching Malar’s 
right ear. 

Dr al-Ali smiles a lot, although - 
from time to time - you notice tears 
in his eyes and realise that he might 
also be a spiritually broken man. He 
looks a little like Peter Sellers, pbys- 
ically small with thinning hair and a 
drooping moustache. But there is 
nothing fanny about his commentary. 

“Because of the tumour in his ear. 
Malar Abbas is now unable to talk 
or take food and is deaf,” he said 
matter-of-faclly. “He came for his 
first treatment only on January 16th. 
with a swelling and an inability to talk 
or drink. The biopsy showed cancer. 
I am giving him cytotoxic chemother- 
apy - but later on. the cancer will go 



Afi Haidar in the Saddam Hussein City Hospital in Baghdad. Never did US strategists suggest that Gulf war bombings would lead to cancer 
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to his brain and his lungs- He will 
probably live one year - not more.” 
The doctor led me across the 
room (o where Zubeida Moharoed 
AJi lay, chadorcd, on her bed. She 
comes from Zubayr - close to the 
Iraqi air base that was saturated with 
allied bombs in a series of raids that 
started on the night of 13 February, 
1998. “She has tumours of the lymph 
nodes and they have infiltrated her 
chest.” Dr al-Ali said. “She is suf- 


fering shortness of breath.” Zubei- 
da is 70. 

Opposite lay 55-year old Jawad 
Hassan, diagnosed with cancer of the 
stomach two years ago. He lived al- 
mostnext to the Basra television sta- 
tion that was the target of Allied 
bombing. “He was exposed to fames 
and bombs at his home,” Dr al-Ali 
continued. “He was also close to 
the river bridges that were bombed. 
He is losing weight despite our 


treatment, which makes his prognosis 
very bad.” 

The man, prematurely aged, 
looked at me with a blank expression. 
“Ever since I was exposed to the 
fumes of the bombings, I com- 
plained about pains in my ab- 
domen," he said. The implications 
of what these cancer victims were say- 
ing was so terrible that I almost 
wished my visit had been a feeble at- 
tempt to set up a visiting journalist 


with an easy-to-expose lie, a crude 
attempt by Saddam’s regime to raise 
a grave moral question over the en- 
tire Gulf war. 

But Dr al-Ali had no idea that we 
were visiting him until the moment 
vre walked into his office. His patients 
did not expect visitors. And if some 
of them were - like so many cancer 
victims elsewhere in the world - el- 
derly, what was to be made of the 
flock of men and women, young and 


old. who were waiting outside Dr 
1-Ali's oncology department? 

“It's a tragedy for me,” Dr al-Ali 
said, pointing to a la U, handsome 
youth, standing amid a group of 
women. “I’m losing friends every day 
- this boy has Hodgkin's lymphoma. 
This girl is suffering lung cancer.” She 
was small, petite; with ahig, smiling, 
moon-tike face. 

Another, Fawzia Abdnl-Nabi al 
Bader, was a 51-year-old English 


teacher who walked into the de- 
partment office and pulled her col- 
lar down to show a suture on her 
neck and then opened her blouse In 
show the scar where her right breast 
should have been. “Why should this 
have happened to me?” she asked. 
“My first operation was in 1993. Un- 
til that, my health was very good.” 

In his office. Dr al-Ali s maps tell 
their own story. “Nuraber-of cancer 
patients of ail kinds in the Basra area,” 
it says over a map of the Basra gov- 
enrorale, sliced up into yeDcw, red and 
green segments. The yeQow, mainly 
to the west of the city, represents the 
rural and desert areas from which few 
cancer patients come. A green area 
to the north indicates an average in- 
cidence of cancer. But a large blood- 
red rectangle in the centre stands tor 
the almost 400 cancer patients whom 
Dr al-Ali had to treat last year akmc. 
It is his thesis that the battlefields in 
the yellow area to the west contam- 
inated the water, the fields, even the 
5sh with depleted uranium anil nitrite, 
contaminating the land not only for 
survivors of the war but for those still 
to be bom. 

Back in the last days of the con- 
flict United States strategists were 
debating whether the damage to 
Iraq’s infrastructure - the bombing 
.of water pipes, power plants and oil 
refineries - would take the lives of 
Iraqis in the months or years to come. 
But never did they suggest that a pol- 
icy of bomb-now, kill-later would ever 
involve cancer. 

In Baghdad, hundreds of children 
- most of them from the south - have 
died of leukaemia and stomach can- 
cer since the war. Many were sent 
there by Dr al-Ali. “Everyone of us 
is in despair.” he said in his Basra 
cancer ward. “It is a great burden on 
me - 1 am losing many of these pa- 
tients every day. The}' need bone- 
marrow transplants but we cannot 
give them to them. I cannot sleep al 
night for thinking about them.” 


Dusty farm ditches and disused trenches - 
the tomato plantations are still killing fields 


By Robert Fisk in Rafidiyah. southern Iraq 

AT FIRST glance, the Adwan family's 
tomato plantation doesn’t look like a 
killing field. The polythene covers reflect 
the high, bright winter sun. And when I ask 
16-year-old Imad Adwan what happened 
here during the Gulf war, he glances at the 
man from the Ministry of Information be- 
side me and says he cannot remember. It 
pays, you see, to have a short memory in 
Iraq - and to lie. 

As water trickles through the ditches 
between the rows of pale green bushes, a 
sharp wind blows out of the desert to die 
west, just as it did in February 1991, when 
Major General Tom Rhame's US First In- 
fantry Division - the "Big Red One” - swept 
up the highway to Safwan, shelling the re- 
ir eating columns of the Iraqi Republican 
Guard. Imad Adwan is watching me to see 
if 1 have understood his amnesia. 

Don't worry, the ministry man tells him. 
and produces an identity card. The boy 
grins. “The bottles wore all around us here 
-we didn't even stay in the house because 
we knew it would not give us cover. But we 
didn't leave. The wrecked tanks are over 
there." Far beyond the barbed wire sur- 
rounding the farm, bey ond a stand of trees 



and another plantation, the rusting victims 
of General Rhame's attack moulder in the 
damp earth. Iraad's mother has appeared 
beside us, a scarf around her head, a black 
dress tugged by the breeze. 

She is holding a pale green tomato in 
her hand. “Please.” she says. “It is for you” 
The tomato is small, plucked from the bush 
in front of us. a poisoned fruit — according 
to the Basra doctors down the road - from 
a poisonous war. grown on a dangerous 
stem, bathed in fetid water. “The soldiers 


died on this road,” she says, pointing to the 
highway behind us which leads south-west 
towards Safwan and the Kuwaiti frontier. 
“The bottles went on for hours. People stiD 
get killed - two boys were blown up by 
mines over there last July.” The outline of 
a collapsed trench shows the fatal spot. 

But it is other deaths that wc have come 
abouL Are the Adwans worried about their 
land? Do they know what the doctors say 
about it? That it could have been “infect- 
ed” with radiation, contaminated by the de- 
pleted uranium anti-tank shells which Imad 
refused to remember when wc arrived? She 
has heard of cancer cases in the farmlands 
but none in her family, thanks be (o God. 

It is then that Hassan Salman walks up 
to us. He grows tomatoes and onions on 
the olher side of Lhe road. He has a dis- 
tinguished face, brown from the sun, and 
is wearing a gold-fringed robe. When wc 
mention cancer, he frowns. “Yes. we have 
had many cancer eases here," he says. “I 
think it happened because of the fires and 
wbat happened during the battles.. The 
tanks were just down the road.” He pauses. 
“My daugbier-in-low died of cancer around 
50 days ago. She was ill in the stomach. Her 
name was AmaJ Hassan Saleh. She was very 
young -she was just 21 years old.” 


US sees ‘green light’ for use of force 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) - 
A UN warning to Iraq of 
“severest consequences" if it 
breaks a deal to open presi- 
dential palaces gives Washing- 
ton a “green light” to attack if 
Baghdad fails to honour the ac- 
cord. the US ambassador said. 

Bui most of the 15 members 
of the Security Council, which 
issued the warning on Monday, 
disagree with the US interpre- 
tation. Envoys from many coun- 
tries, including long-time US 
allies, said that only the coun- 
cil has the authority to deter- 
mine whether Iraq has 
breached the dual and if so what 
response would he appropriate. 

That was the main obstacle 
to quick approval of a council 
resolution endorsing Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan's agree- 
ment with the Iraqis to open ail 
sites, including eight presiden- 
tial palaces, to UN arms in- 
spectors. 

Annan said if his deal holds, 



All US Ambassador 
Bill Richardson 

“we will be moving on to a pe- 
riod when Iraq will complete its 
obligations and the council can 
begin thinking of lifting the 
sanctions” that were imposed af- 
ter Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
1990. 

In Washington, US President 
Bill Clinton hailed the agree- 
ment and called on Iraq “to turn 
the commitment it has made 
into full compliance.” 


Ambassador Bill Richardson 
told NBC-TV's “Today” show: 
“This gives us the green light to 
approach our policy of diplo- 
macy and force and it shows to 
the world once again that the 
onus of complying with this 
agreement is with Iraq.” 

Except for Britain, few olh- 
er council members share that 
interpretation. During Mon- 
day's vote, speakers from Chi- 
na, Russia, France, Costa Rica, 
Brazil. Portugal, Sweden and 
others said the decision on us- 
ing force rests with the fall couo- 
rif alone. 

Diplomatic sources said sev- 
eral countries agreed to support 
the resolution only after re- 
ceiving oral assurances from the 
co-sponsors- Britain and Japan 
- that the document did not 
constitute a “green light” for an 
automatic American attack. 

Before the vote. China’s UN 
ambassador. Qin Huasun. said 
Beijing bad insisted “that there 


must not be any automatic au- 
thorization of the use of force 
against in Iraq in this current 
resolution." 

“Our misgivings about the 
posable abuse of this resolution 
have not been removed,” Qin 
said. “The passing of this reso- 
lution in no way means that the 
Security Council automatically 
authorizes any state to use 
force against Iraq.” 

It appeared that the Iraqis 
were keenly aware of the divi- 
sions within the Security Coun- 
cil. 

In Baghdad, foreign Minis- 
ter Mohammed Saced al-Sah- 
haf said the resolution was a 
mere “face-saving” measure 
for the United States but 
promised that Baghdad would 
not violate the agreement. 

“if there is any real meaning 
in this resolution, then it is the 
adoption and the endorsement 
of the agreement”, al-Sahhaf 
told Associated Press Television. 
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a world of whose own! 

She Is an actress with a chameleon-like ability to swap accents, he is a writer whose work is anchored in his native Belfast. Together, they are on stage at the Donmai 


ACTORS fall into two broad 
categories: those who play 
thcmseKcs and those who play 
other people. One type gets 
recognised in the street rather 
more than the other. Last year, 
while Lynda La Plante's Trial 
a nd Retribution was being 
screened. Helen McCrory 
found herself dragged into a pub 
debate about the moral issues 
thrown up by the series. "I as- 
sumed arrogantly that this con- 
versation had been sparked off 
hv the fact that they knew who 
I was. They asked me my opin- 
ion and 1 realised after about 10 
minutes they had no idea." 

You can see why. McCrory 
is currently at the Donmar in In 
it Little Hlvht of Our Own, a new 
play by Gary Mitchell in which 
she puls on an Ulster accent to 
play a born-again Christian in 
the heart of Protestant Belfast. 
In Shin J and Dc/hvr, a BBC film 
by Les Blair, she plays a feck- 
less English pnotographer in 
Glasgow. In The James Gang, a 
road movie directed by Mike 
Barker, she’s a Scot who fetch- 
es up in Wales. The Donmar 
play opens the theatre's annu- 
al “Four Corners" season: it 
sounds as if McCrory could play 
all four comers herself. 

If this nomadism has a 
name, it’s character acting. It 
may be too elastic a connection, 
but it's worth noting that Mc- 
Crory is the daughter of a 
Glaswegian diplomat and a 
Welsh physiotherapist who 
spent her childhood moving 
from Scandinavian pillar to 
African post. Her accent is 
pure English girls' boarding 
school (with a nicotine flavour- 
ing) although, with her wide, 
dark eyes and four-square 
Celtic bone structure. you can’t 
see her wielding a lacrosse 
stick. She has got through most 
of her twenties without playing 
the love interest, unless you 
count Nina in TheStygrtlHu the 
National with Judi Dench). 

For her most prominent lead- 
ing rale so far. in the BBC’s hard- 
hitting she bleached her 

curls blonde and donned a 
Welsh accent to play u dptegnanl 
single mum on a grim Cardiff es- 
tate. She was nest found up at 
the other end of the social map. 
as a surgeon's repugnantly am- 
bitious daughter {alongside Ian 
Richardson ) in The Fragile Heart. 

"If you’re willing." she ex- 
plains. "to have the same ex- 
pectations of yourself that many 
male aeiois have - and many 
women actors denv themselves 


by wanting to look sexy or 
pretty - then there are a lot of 
parts that are open to you. If 
there's one interesting thing 
about, acting, it's trying to lose 
your ego in the character.” 

In a Little World of Our Own 
is McCrary's first stage role 
since Les Enfants dit Hindis , 
Simon Callow’s epic calamity at 
the Barbican. “They panned 
us," she says of the critics. “It was 
a very long show: people came 
with bumfluff and left with 
grandchildren. It was one of 
those real cliches: in the re- 
hearsal room, everybody was 
completely behind it; and when 
it came on to the stage, it was a 
big aircraft hangar and the stag- 
ing really didn’t help the play.” 
That experience was pre- 
sumably one of the spurs that 
made McCrory take the rare 
step, at least among stage actors, 
ofjointfy starting her own com- 
pany. Her mild dyslexia notwith- 
standing, she now has to read 
even more scripts than she 
would as an actress. In its first 
year, her company, named The 
Foundry, has helped mount 
lour new productions, including 
Newrland by Phyllis Nagy at the 
Royal Court. In a Little World 
of Our Own, a busy thriller 
that has already won Gary 
Mitchell the “Best New Play at 
the Irish Theatre'' award, meets 
all The Foundry’s criteria. 

“I wouldn't say it’s a backlash 
against this new wave of young 
playwrights,” McCrory says, “hut 
you go and see their plays and 
say /Yeah, that’s what I thought 
when i was 16. But I'm 28 and 
I don’t really want to cut off half 
ray brain in order to understand 
your writing.' Also a lot of plays 
are really TV plays or poems, but 
they’re not theatrical. We talked 
to a lot of Literary agents about 
the fact that we wanted to do 
conventional, well-crafted plays 
that are about something, aren't 
just sexy with lots of guns and 
sensationalism. It's fashionable 
and therefore transient and 
what’s the point in doing them?” 
The point of doing the BBC 
film Stand and Delhvr, about a 
London stand-up (Phil Daniels) 
who does two gigs one weekend 
in Glasgow, was to spend four 
months in Glasgow working 
with writer-director Les Blair, 
whose working-method bears 
comparison with Mike Leigh's. 
There’s a rambling, inconse- 
quential feel to the piece, oc- 
casioned by Blairs refusal to 
deliver anything as staid as a 
plot that stands on its awn two 



Helen McCrory and Paul Hickey rehearse ‘In a Little Work! of Our Own’ 


feet, but McCrory is delightfully 
kooky as an artistic butterfly of 
independent means. 

Blair went through the la- 
borious process of constructing 
a character with each actor u so 
you don't just end up playing 
yourself in Glasgow doing a dif- 
ferent job. It takes a lot of balls 
to do that because there is no 
security there, there is no safe- 


ly net I spent my first few weeks 
thinking, what happens if noth- 
ing we come out with is of any 
interest to anybody?" 

It was in a similar spirit of 
curiosity that she took the screen 
role of a whore who is bitten by 
Tbm Cruise in Interview with the 
Va mpire. “I wanted to see how 
a studio film works. It lheraOy is, 
‘Mr Cruise will be on set in 60 


seconds ... Mr Cruise wfli beon 
set in 30 seconds ... Mr Cruise 
is walking on seL’” And was it 
forbidden, as rumour alleges, to 
look him in the eye? “I wasn't 
told not to. We had a rehearsal 
the night before, after be and Mr 
Pitt had finished filming, and no, 
he was completely normal I was 
doing The Seagull at the time, 
and he said, ‘I hear you’re do- 


Photographs: Geraint Lewis 


ing The Seagull, F1J try and come 
and see iL’” (He didn't) And 
how tall is he? “Taller than me. 
But most seven-year-old children 
are taller than me.” 

Jasper Rees 

‘In a Little World of Our Own ' 
opens 8pm tonight, Donmar 
Warehouse, Eariham Street, 
London WC2 (0171-369 1732). 


I TAKE my hat off to Gary 
Mitchell BBC Northern Ire- 
land’s local “opt out" channel has 
delivered some peculiar mon- 
sters in its time, but in Red. White 
and Blue: A Protestant Experience 
- an extraordinary TV docu- 
mentary shown last month - the 
32-year-old playwright from the 
“top end" of Rathcoole. that vast 
loyalist working-class estate just 
three miles north of Belfast, 
managed to lift the lid off the 
ordinary, everyday, true-blue 
culture of a people whom he 
obviously bolds dear. 

As in the 12 strongly word- 
ed radio plays he has written 
since 1990, Mitchell's subjects 
are unfailingly blunt: the beer- 
tin culture of the Drumcrec 
beano; family -man paramili- 
taries under threat of death: 
even a three-part drama on the 
touchy subject of the RUC. 

“Sure, they’re political plays." 
he says, “but. if that's part of life, 
why shouldn't it be part of a play? 
There’s a kind of black comedy 
in the way someone says *0 h, did 
ye hear they (tilled BOly Wight?' 
in between a conversation about 
going to get the shopping, and 
I'm afraid that's the way it is. . .” 

A tense, eye-opening living- 
room whodunit about a UDA 
hardman, his mentally retarded 
brother and a menacing little 
paranflitary peace-broker, his 
1995 break-through play, ha Lit- 
tle World of Our Own , opening 
tonight in a new staging at Lon- 
don's Donmar, probes the tit-for- 
tal implications of an unsolved 
sectarian atrocity. Set against the 
1994 ceasefires, it’s an allegory 
of the violently imposed order 
within a besieged community - 
“the mindset that believes the 
world ends at the red-white- 
and -blue-pain ted kerbstones on 
the way out of the estate”. 

Like all his work, it reveals a 
staunchly sceptical attitude to the 
sectarianism of the North. How 
does be gel away with it? “No- 
body basdes me,” he says. *A long 
time ago. my family were big in 
the UDA, which was thertaJe- 
gitimate organisattonaitd people 
thought very highly of it when- 7 
it became heavifycriminalised m 7 . 
the late 1970s and 1980s, a tot of 
people, including my family, just 
walked away. Bat I’ve got nine 
undes - all big guys - and you 
don’t mess with them. My dacf s 
the smallest one, and I'm the 
smallest of my family, so maybe 
that’s the gpoetic line that scorn- 
ing through. 1 was always the kid; 

I was heavily protected and, 
coming from such a big family. 



Always blunts Gary Mitchell 


they couldn't browbeat or coerce 
me. People would expect certain 
things of you. but you just don't 
deliver, it's as simple as that.” 
Bom into a Congregational 
family. Mitchell was educated 
locally. "We never leamt Irish 
history in school, it was all Eng- 
lish history, gerund towards the 
exams. I think that's why. when 
we meet Catholics and start ar- 
guing about history, we lose.” 
After long years on the dole, 
be spent a rough two years in the 
civil service. “You might say a 
monkey could have done my job 
but, honestly, monkeys are too 
creative. My bosses ail seemed 
to think 1 was just scum, because 
I came from Rathcoole. and 
there were all these regula- 
tions, like not being allowed to 
wear red-while-and-blue. They 
even had a problem with my 
Crystal Palace mug. It was 
ridiculous, I couldn't cope." 

Near desperation, he joined 
a drama group, began writing 
for the first time in his life, and 
wrote a stage play. The World, 
the Flesh and the DhU. It was re- 
jected by the group but quick- 
ly picked up by director Pam 
Brighton at the BBC, and he 
hasn’t looked back since. 

Despite his growing success, 
Mitchell still lives with his folks 
in Rathcoole. Since the Troubles, 
the population has dropped from 
17,000 to 8,000, while the forced 
. : eviction of most of its Catholics 
.-^tum^itahncA 100 percent 
"'ifotestahL Mitchell has no in- 
tenliOH of relocating, however; 
when he’s not travelling with his 
work, he spends his time there, 
writing, hanging about 

“T love my family, so why 
should I go anywhere else? I 
love this place. I really do, and 
I think the people who leave arc 
like rats deserting a sinking 
ship. I mean, there’s a lot of 
work to be done here....” 

Alic Moroney 
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WIN the perfect Mothers Day present 
a two night stay at.... 


/f ( _ 

* Hf »< IH HYDRO 



If you arc stuck for ideas for 
Mothers Day - why not treat her 
to a luxurious two night stay at 
Ragdale Hall Health Hydro, which 
is situated In the Leicestershire 
countryside. 

Rag date Hall has something for 
everyone. Whether you want an 
active or leisurely time, a chance 
to unwind or tone up. to shed 
weight or your worn os. 

It has long been associated with 
excellence in beauty treatments 
and is continually developing new 
and Innovative treatments. Why 
not cry the Multi-Method 
massage or Equilibrium which Is a 
relaxing scalp neck and back 
massage. 

Apart from their detitious healthy 
cuisine Ragdale Hall also offers a 
fully equipped gymnasium, a 
spacious Itvdio for group 
activities and a luxurious 
swimming pool 

We have teamed up with Ragdale 
Hall to offer a two night soy for 
two people In a Suite, this also 


includes a free massage, or 
Introductory facial or 
conditioning hand treatment per 
day. 

The runner up prize is an 
overnight Relaxer Break In a 
Superior Room which includes a 
back and shoulder massage or 
fatial. 

To enter this competition simply 
dial the number below answer 
the following question on line 
and leave your name. hjB address 
and contact number: 

Q: One of Che therapies at 
Ragdale Hall Involves 
placing needles into die 
skin at pressure points 
around the hotly - name 
this style of therapy. 

Call 0930 563815 


For pother tnfbrmaaon an Ragdale 
Hat please caB 01664 434831 


Get it off! 


Dave Simpson's hen-night comedy may 
succeed in pulling in the girls but, says 
Paul Taylor, rt’s still four pouches short 
of The Full Mont/ 


r.*. ma 50p per rWmjco iT jf ones. Win* peart « rarelcm Jtor Rnei 4am IOMmi X IVM 
Um*Mcww4*Y-PueW»nf Bfcori iXcsm a fin* 


Back in their dressing-room, 
three male strippers ore facing 
a stiff challenge. The remaining 
member of the quartet is a col- 
lege student, so it stands to rea- 
son that he is able to locate the 
female clitoris without turning 
a hair. But can the others - 
given that one is a clandestine 
gay (Matt Healy), one (Damien 
Child) has been engaged for 
three years to a frigid shopa- 
holic, and the Iasi (Michael 
Magnet) is a preening pint-sized 
Mike T^son (but without the 
delicacy and consideration). 
The student (Mark Prentice) 
executes a poster-sized sketch 
of the relevant area and the men 
gawp at it with all the gormless 
puzzlement of Ronald Reagan 
invited to find Nicaragua on a 
map of the world- When they 
each plump, their aim proves to 
be just about as bad as this 
show's. 

Predating it and already into 
a fourth national tour. Girls’ 
Night Out by Dave Simpson now 
stmts into the West End ding- 
ing to the lunchbox of The Full 
Monty, Focusing on a northern 
working-class hen-night at the 
Feast of Flesh Club, it indudes 
male strip routines (all chore- 
ographed by the director, Car- 
ole Todd) that, if they don't have 
the provincial charm of the 
“amateur" efforts in the hit 


movie, are likeably good- 
humoured in their self-mocking 
parody of swollen-headed male 
prowess. Men in the audience 
will fed far less excluded than 
they did at, say. Cliff Richard's 
Heathcliff or at the recent 
Women on the Verge of HRT, 
where the spectacle of middle- 
aged females rushing to the 
stage to touch hands and ted- 
dies with ultra-safe middle-of- 
the-road performers made one 
have doubts about the human 
race in general. 

A camera panning over a 
line of humourlessly hypno- 
tised males, a drink in one 
hand and an itch in the other, 
is the standard screen method 
of presenting men watching 
women strip. On stage and off 
here, the predominantly fe- 
male audience gets itself going, 
all right, but never stops seeing 
the funny side. 

In a rather priggish pro- 
gramme note, Dave Simpson re- 
veals that be was initially slightly 
wary of the subject matter and 
told his producer that, if he were 
to take on the project, “the dy- 
namics of the play wouldn't be 
male stripping with surround 
scenes as wallpaper; it would be 
funny, with dramatic and char- 
acter developments and, hope- 
fully, with several layers, but - 
most importantly of a0 —written 


from the women’s point of 
view'.” It's fascinating to find 
that this was his intention, for 
what be has produced makes 
Are You Being Served? look as 
though it were scripted by 
George Eliot. 

In addition to The Full 
Monty , a telling point of com- 
parison is with Willy Russell's 
Stags and Hens, a 1978play(and 
later film) that also homes in on 
a gender-split prenuptial North- 
ern knees-up. A measure of bow 
Liberated Girls' Night Out actu- 
ally is can be gauged by look- 
ing at all three works’ takes on 
the ticklish topic of public loos, 
those supposed bastions of- 
male/female exclusivity. 

In The Full Monty , a woman 
is viewed, by a man in hiding, 
having a raucous slafld-up slash 
at a urinal in the Gems of a 
working men’s dub (there be- 
ing so tew working men now) 



during an evening of Chippen- 
dafes-rip-off ten. It's an emblem 
of bow emasculated the met) 
feel (“I tell you, when women 
start pissing like us, we're fin- 
ished”) in a film where the 
women hold the economic 
power but, ironically, the ac- 
tresses get much the inferior 
roles. 

There’s apolitical dimension 
In Stags and Hens, too; here the 
mates of the dr unke n groom-to- 
be invade the Ladies to stop the 
bride-to-be from calling the 
wedding off. Trapped in the 
cruddy club with no conven- 
tional eat route, she, in turn, in- 
vades the Gents, smashes the 
window and escapes from a 
stunted life where even her fe- 
male friends feel she's letting 
the side_tkjwn. “What would 
happen if every woman did 
that, eh?” asks one of them. 
“Who'd be married today if we 
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all took notice of how we feel? 
eh? eh?" 

By contrast, the loo in the ap- 
parently limitlessly accessible 
strippers’ changing-room in 
Girls’ Night Out is just the place 
where Damien Child’s a mus- 
ingly dimwit himky-n twice strip- 
per noisily achieves congress 
with his norm ally-loo -busy- 
shopping fiancee (Nicola 
Jeanne), who has been aroused 
by unwittingly witnessing his act. 
He’s in a highwayman ’s mask at 
the time and it’s only when his 
posing pouch comes adrift that 
she recognises him. Shades of 
President Clinton and those 
allegedly distinguishing marks? 
No. it’s because it’s shaped like 
a banana, which gives you some 
idea of the standard of single 
entendre on offer here. Even 
these are explained: "Sarah - 1 
think I'm rigid!” “She means 
frigid!” Oh, right. 


Girls 'Night Ota thinks it's hip 
because It allows one woman to 
knee a chauvinist pig in the halls 
and another to admit to not hav- 
ing had an orgasm until she was 
50 (with an adulterous lover). 
It fails to see. by and large, that 
the females arc (from the seven- 
mofith -pregnant ninny with a 
whine like a burglar alarm tu 
■ MR Ba/^ain Hunter 
199S t insulting stereotypes. 
Even allowing for the fact that 
one doesn't expect the V.issar 
Essay Society at a working- 
class hen night, the brains of 
Simpson’s female creations 
seem (thanks to him. not (0 
them) to he every bit as much 
berween lbeir legs ax are the 
men s. The show lands some 
way wide oftheG-spoi. 
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* The 

next 

big 

spring 

j For a fresri new look, focus on the 

{ test from four British designers, says 
ashion Editor Tamsin Blanchard, 
ictures by Sheridan Morley 


TMAY not feel like Spring just 
'et, but on Planet Fashion the 
eason is well on its way. Most 
vomen do not begin the season 
nth a brand spanking new 
wardrobe; one key piece can be 
i treat. We have selected four 
lesigner looks - from four 
British labels - to get you into 
he mood. 

It would not be spring 199S 
rilhout a mention of Alexan- 
ler McQueen. You hear his 
iame often enough, but what 
ire his clothes actually like? 
Fbey're not at all pointed shoul- 
ders and bum-hugging trousers. 
It’s intricate cutting that makes 
his clothes so special. Accord- 






is hosting a tea party for another 
label. Soli, at the end of the 
week. Berardi knows how to 
make a show-stopper - the Si- 
cilian lace dress worn by Nao- 
mi Campbell for his show last 
October took 14 women, four 
months to make, and will be 
available to order, at a cost in 
excess of £14,000. But be can 
also make wearable dothes, 
including plunging V-neck 
sweaters in black, blue or baby 
pink, pleated mini skirts, and 
basket-weave tango dresses. 

Food for thought: if you 
like your fashion a little more 
stark and intellectual, Belgium’s 
Martin Margiela is the man. His 
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jii, to Angela Quanilrell, who 
bps his collection for Liberty, 
vt Queen is bought by women 
Jkj want something more than 
it a skillful bit of tailoring: 
dey want to be noticed. 

T For something a little less 
xl final, YMC is a two-year-old 
ffirfsh label for both men and 
rtomen, selling functional dolh- 
jag - those in the know recog- 
nise the cool minimalism of a 
X khaki YMC jacket or the un- 
fussy cut of a pair of trousers. 

. if you want a tip for a new 

lame, invest in a piece ofTris- 
in Webber. This is his first eol- 
ation since graduating from 
- . Antral St Martin's and he is a 
^ ape to watch. Browns bought 
i ' ft-bber's graduation collcc- 
oa, selling' it “to order- which 
leans that the)’ had a few se- 
customers for his sliced and 
pliced leather in mind. This 
eason he will reach a wider au- 
jepce. Look out for sharply tai- 
or ed red leather jackets with a 
pjit sfflm up the back, 

* Antonio Boraili is another St 
Martin's wunderkind who 
nates seriously sew clothes. 
Jacked by an Italian manufac- 
ujer, his Clothes are beautifully 
.: Wished. Fresh from his col- 
getioo shown at London Fash- 
„ week. Berardi has designed 
„ .gather collection for Italian 
m mpanv Ruffo which was pre- 
le d in Milan last night, and 


first collection for Hermes is un- 
veiled in Paris next week. The 
leader of the deconstruction 
movement of the early Nineties, 
Margiela has turned clothes in- 
side out. taken them apart and 
sewn them up again, and even 
unpicked the Stockman dress- 
making dummy and used it as 
the basis for a collection. For 
spring, Margiela has used the 
humble plastic carrier bag as in- 
spiration. His signature label 
lacked onto each garment has 
become synonymous with the 

best of modem design. 

AO the clothes featured on this 
page ant availableat Liberty. "The 
Independent' is hasting a read- 
er eveningattite store on If vdnes- 
day 25 March. 6.50ptn -&30pm. 
The Just 250 readers to apply for 
tickets are invited to he talked 
througfi the collections [or men 
and women by ‘The Independent' 
stylist. Sophia Neophitou, and the 
fashion editor, Tamsin Blan- 
chard. Expert advice will help 
sohvvour new season shopping 
problems and there will be a 15 
per cent discount available on 
fashion purchases bought on the 
night. Tickets ore £5, including 
a Jnxgtkx ty bag firm llARS cos- 
metics. champagne and canapes. 
Send a cheque payable to Lib- 
erty Pic to Jo Childs, Liberty Press 
Office. Regent Street, London 
WIR6AH. 
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Above: Black and white Prince of Whies check and pinstripe dress, £255 by Alexander McQueen, available from Liberty, Regent Street, 
London Wl, Browns, 23-27 South Molton Street; London Wl, Harvey Nichols, Knfghtsbridge, London SWI, Harrods, Knfghtsbridge, 
London SW3, Joseph, 77 Fulham Road, London SW3. Far left: Red leather jacket with slash back ^50, by Tristan Webbdr, from 
Liberty, Koh Samui, 65 Monmouth Street, London WG2. 
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Above left: Black & sRver lace-up dress, £1,800, by Antonio Berardi, from Liberty, A La Mode, 36 Hans Cresent; London SW3. Above 
right Beige skirt, £75, sky blue t-shirt, £35, grey jacket, £165, all by YMC, from Liberty, Duffer of St.George, 29 Shorts Gardens, London 
WC2, Brawns Focus, South Molton Street, London Wl, navy socks, £4.99, by Hue, from department stores nationwide; loafers, £49.99, 
by Office, Neal Street, London WCI. Stylist. Sophia Neophitou Hair and Makeup, Fiona Moore for jo Hansford, Model. CamiBa at Storm 


emerges 
as next 
big thing 


Milan Fashion Week, and 
shopping frenzy is in ihe air. 
British designers are known 
for their challenging ideas, fatal 
in Milan all of that goes right 
out of the window. Ideas are 
replaced by shopping lists, as 
the fashion press concentrate 
on how they can update their 
wardrobes. 

Al Prada, however, Miucria 
came over all intellectual 
with her collection for au- 
tumn/winter ‘98. entitled 
“Cul-Ouf. “Emotion of 
THE NEW DRESS is the 
physical pleasure of wearing 
THE CHANGE," read the 
show notes. 

“IRONING AS DECO- 
RATION,'’ they declared. 
Editors looked at each other 
in bafflement. Perhaps we 
had missed something in the 
translation, as the entire 
British press sat in our back- 
row seats, Fashion Siberia. 

As the show began, we re- 
alised that staying at home 
doing the ironing is about to 
become the hip thing. Shift 
dresses are meticulously fold- 
ed up into a tiny square and 
pressed until the crease 
marks are razor sharp. 

At last, status dressing that 
doesn't have to cost a penny. 
You can do it yourself with a 
touch of steam. But the 


MILAN DIARY 



Missoni: A/W 1998 
Photograph: Chris Moore 

dothes seemed strangely ir- 
relevant as dose-ups of the 
shoes were projected onto 
screens at each side of the cat- 
walk. They came in the form 
of two-lone red and white 
patent leather mules, white 
patent 1960s pbde boots, shiny 
T-bar high-heeled mules and 
chisel toe heels became top of 
eveiy fashion victim’s shop- 
ping list for autumn. 

If Prada is about shoes, the 
Italian knitwear family Mis- 
soni is most .definitely about 
clothes. Real, wearable 
clothes. The ageing founders 
of the company, Thi and Rnsi- 
ta Missoni, have handed over 
the design reigns to their 
daughter. Angela, and made 
the label credible after xx 
years in business by employ- 
ing Mario Testino - otherwise 
known as Super Mario - to 
soup up the advertising. . 

The dothes were both up- 

10- t he- minute and classically 
wearable. There were the sig- 
nature stripy tops, tweedy 
knitted coats, and Lurex bas- 
ket-weave dresses, all in rich 

011- slick colours. The pleated 
skirt that dominated the 
shows in London and Milan 
so far was made to flatter in 
the form of a knife-pleated 
knitted wrap-around skirt that 
would look fabulous whatev- 
er the size of your hips. And 
that, surely, is worth a place 
on anybody's shopping list. 

Tamsin Blanchard 
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Hiccups, yes, 
but Harriet’s 
lone parent 
deal works 


IT WAS the work ethic writ large: the 
declaration on Lhe form said: "I de- 
clare that I will be belter off in work." 
This was to become our mantra - that 
wc single parents living on income sup- 
port who had joined Harriet Hannan s 
project to get us off benefit and into 
work would reap the rewards. 

.■After several years in Paris I was un- 
prepared for this new version of 
Britain. I returned here w ith my three- 
year-old daughter, only to he shocked 
at the scarcity of childcare ;ind the lack 
of opportunities. In France lone par- 
ents who choose to slay ai home re- 
ceive much higher benefits than in 
Britain. Childcare is subsidised: you pay 
HI per cent of net income. 

Like many women with children, 
the mi*st attractive solution was part- 
time work, but finding something 
suitable is difficult. So 1 was interest- 
ed in trying one of the Government’s 
New Deal courses. New Labour's an- 
swer to lone-parent poverty. 

Gingerbread, the lone parent char- 
ity. in partnership with Training for 
Life, (which usually provides training 
for young people) runs a six-week 
course, during school hours. Job 
search workshops are provided, with 
help in deciding career direction and 
CV writing. It also offers the all im- 
portant help with the cost of childcare. 

Most of the employees are unem- 
ployed "volunteers' working for cither 
£10 extra a week on their benefits or. 
in two eases, working for the cost of 
childcare. Every' day of the fasl-track 
week staffed at least an hour and a half 
late and. three weeks into the course, 
there have been no workshops to date. 

For people with pre-school children 
there is either an in-house creche or 
£35 weekly towards childcare but I pay 
£70 a week for my daughter’s nursery. 

We were also told wc would be in- 
troduced to “Family Friendly” em- 
ployers. When Barclays Bank gave a 
recruitment talk offering part-time po- 
sitions as cashiers, we were told the 
pay was £8.000 gross but sick pay and 
carers' leave ( for when a dependant 
is HI) had to be taken out of the 10 
days' annual leave. Full-time workers 
are entitled to four weeks. 

The course promised a “personal 
action plan and targeted CV but un- 
like a job club, it does not provide in- 
dividual help, telephones, free postage 
or fax facilities. Yet the cost of find- 
ing work is one of the biggest barri- 
os for lone parents. 

The group has discussed whether 
to be honest in interviews about hav- 
ing children. In my experience em- 
ployers were almost exclusively 
interested in childcare arrangements 
rather than my ability to do the job. 
One of our advisers, neatly side- 
stepped the issue: “Try not to bring up 
the subject, because you won’t gel the 
job if you do. If employers have the 
choice between a person with no de- 
pendants and a single mother, you 
know w ho they will pick." 

I have enjoyed the camaraderie of 
the course and the pseudo back-lo- 
work atmosphere. It has given me con- 
fidence to send off for jobs and 
re-establish old work contacts. 

It has also been interesting also to 
watch how the people on the course 
have subtly changed even in three 
weeks. Gone is the softly scruffy look 
o) motherhood. The women have 
started wearing jackets, shirts and 
make-up - an office image. 

Kerstin Jones 


A head start in life? 
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Nothing but the best; Children at the Park Nursery School, Battersea. Their parents place a high priority on formal teaching, and competition is fierce 


Children as young as two 
are having to prove their 
ability in the scramble for 
prestige school places. 
Celia Dodd reports 

*MY GOD. is Isobel reading already? 
James doesn't even know his alphabet. I’m 
wondering whether I should take him out 
of his nursery because they don’t seem to 
be pushing him enough. And if he falls be- 
hind now he’ll never get in to Oxford". 

James is three. His mother's anxieties, 
overheard outside a London nursery 
school, are easy to laugh at. but if they’re 
honest, meet parents admit that these days 
the panic about education starts earlier and 
earlier. Many of the parents whose children 
have just heard they've won coveted places 
to private and public schools and the re- 
maining state grammars believe that the 
achievement can be put down to not only 
getting them into the best primary schools, 
but the best nurseries as welL 

The canniest families move to the 
catchment area of a highly desirable state 
primary (often harder to enter than the 


most academic prep schools) and put 
their child's name down at birth. The less 
organised face the uncomfortable prospect 
of their child being tested for a place at a 
selective prep school at the age of three 
or four. Many, who may not have made up 
their minds about state versus private, want 
to give their child a head-start just in case. 

The result is that it is now common for 
toddlers who are barely out of nappies to 
take up places at private nursery schools 
within weeks of their second birthday, while 
in the state sector three-plus is still con- 
sidered the desirable norm. 

Parents are also demanding a more for- 
mal approach to learning and expect to see 
results which will stand thcirchild in good 
stead for the next stage - whether it's an 
entrance exam or the baseline assess- 
ments which all children now face on en- 
try to state primary school. Increasingly 
nursery school - once seen as a crucial stage 
of education in its own right, is viewed as 
preparation for “real" school. 

And what about preparation for nurs- 
ery? The headmistress of a selective nurs- 
ery class in north London with four 
applicants for every place says she expects 
successful candidates (aged two) to have 
been to a playgroup, to know how to se- 
rialise. No wonder parents are queuing up 
to gel tbeir babies into Tumbletots. 


At The fiark Nursery School in Bat- 
tersea, south-west London, staff are under 
pressure from parents to deliver a more for- 
mal curriculum. The vast majority of the 
Park’s pupils - all but two this year - go 
on to selective private schools nearby or 
just across the river in Chelsea. Hot 
favourite is Thomas’s Prep - notoriously 
difficult to penetrate, with four three-year- 
olds battling for every place. 

The talk among those waiting to collect 
tbeir children rarely strays far from which 
child has got a place at which school. One 
mother says, “There is a lot of hysteria about 
getting in. It’s all people talk about at din- 
ner parties and leas. People are obsessed. 
There's a lot of stress around." 

Last term, anxious parents met the 
teachers and tried to persuade them to con- 
centrate more on the three Rs. Christine 
Bowman, whose younger daughter start- 
ed at the Park shortly after her second birth- 
day, says: “The assessments have bad a big 
knock-on effecL A lot of us want to make 
sure our children are prepared for the in- 
terviews and that they really do know their 
letters and numbers." 

“I used to walk up to school thinking, 
‘my daughter's happy, she’s having a fun 
time, that’s the whole point of nursery’. But 
now I want this to be a teaching place, to 
make sure the girls are tutored to gain en- 


trance to a prep schooL But it's terribly ear- 
ly to start’’. 

Christine speaks from experience: last 
year her elder daughter failed to gel into 
Thomas’s when she was three. She says rue- 
fully: “I had been quite relaxed until I re- 
alised that all the other children had 
interviews at several other schools, where- 
as Lucy was only trying for Thomas’s. I start- 
ed thinking, my child's not going to get in 
anywhere. I was probably more stressed out 
than I’ve ever been, it was terrible. 

“At Thomas’s they take your child away 
in a group of other children for an hour, 
and you don't what’s going on. You're sup- 
posed to make polite conversation with the 
others but all the time you're thinking T 
hope she’s not going to pretend she can’t 
talk*. Then all you get is a letter saying she's 
‘not suitable'." 

Schools like Thomas's say they arc more 
interested in whether the child will fit into 
the school and can socialise; they don’t want 
a child who climbs the wall and scribbles, 
Jill Kdham, vice-prinripaL says: ‘We’re not 
looking for a three-year old who can already 
show evidence of reading and writing 
ability - although if a child spontaneous- 
ly points out letters or numbers it's noted. 
We’re looking at what their concentration 
is, what their level of vocabulary is, we're 
looking for the spark of curiosity, interest 


Photograph: Nicola Kurtx 


level, sociability- which 1 suppose adds up 
to teachability." 

Other nursery schools arc happier to 
adopt a more formal approach to learning: 
pupils practice correct letter formation, fill 
in worksheets, learn phonics and do home- 
work. Some take the children for whole, 
rather than the more usual half-days: 
some have uniforms; the most desirable 
even select their pupils through tests at two. 

Yet many experts on children's early de- 
velopment believe that such a formal ap- 
proach is not merely counterproductive but 
even harmful in the long term. Earlier this 
year a study for Channel 4’s Dispatches con- 
cluded that children in countries where for- 
mal school starts up to three years later than 
in Britain have much better results in lit- 
eracy and numeracy. The report also sug- 
gests that boys in particular may suffer from 
an early start to reading. In the more ed- 
ucationally successful countries, such as 
Switzerland and Hungary, education be- 
fore the age of six or even seven focuses 
on speaking, concentrating and listenirg 
-getting children ready Lo learn - rather 
than reading and writing. i 

Try telling that to a parent whose thrcJ- 
y ear-old has her Start-Rites firmly on lit 
first rung of an hKrcasingfy competitive ed- 
ucational ladder, who loves tracing lettei . 
and is racing through the reading schemcj 
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Mulberry’s luxury goes out of fashion 


One of the best-known names in 
leather goods and designer clothes is 
in trouble. Nigel Cope finds out why 
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ITS NAME is well-known to 
lovers of expensive leather 
luggage and designer clothing 
- and a quintessential^ Eng- 
lish look that sells so well 
from Kensington to Kyoto. 
But now it is in trouble. Mtil- 
beny, the luxury goods group 
based in Somerset, revealed 
yesterday that its profits have 
been devastated by the strong 
pound, which has affected 
tourist spending in Britain 
and hit exports. 

Mulberry is now in an ex- 
tremely precarious financial 
position. The linn is closing a 
factory in Somerset, cutting 28 
jobs and outsourcing more 
manufacturing to continental 
Europe. After issuing its third 
profits warning in less than 10 
weeks it now expects to make 
a loss of £750.000 this year 
while its debts stand at £7 m. 
The company’s shares have 
slumped to an all-time low on 


the stock market and experts 
say the company may not have 
an independent future. 

What has happened to 
Mulberry is symptomatic of a 
wider malaise among luxury 
goods groups, according to 
Clive Vau gh a n , of the retail 
consultancy Verdict Research. 

“It is the same story with 
Harrods, Asprey and Then 
Fennell (the upmarket jew- 
ellers). They had a good ride 
off the back of a weak pound. 
Now it has turned against 
them," he says. 

The economic turmoil in 
the Far East, where Burberry 
raincoats and Mulberry hand- 
bag have been so popular, has 
only served to compound the 
difficulties. There have been 
profits warnings from Gucci 
and poor results from Burber- 
ry. Even the likes of Louis 
Vuitlon and Bulgari have been 
finding the going tough. 



Roger Saul: Started international business with £500 


Mulberry's decline is a bit- 
ter blow for its entrepreneur- 
ial founder, Roger Saul. Now 
47, Mr Saul started Mulberry 
in 1971 with the £500 given to 
him as a 21st birthday present 
by bis parents. He made 
leather chokers on his kitchen 
table and sold them to Biba, 
the trendy London boutique. 

Now Mulberry sells its 


clothing, accessories and 
“home" collections in 32 coun- 
tries around the world. The 
prices are high with a small 
leather document case retail- 
ing at £119, while a leather 
holdall will set you back £ 1 99 . 
Then there are the organisers, 
wristwatches, belts and sun- 
glasses. 

It has enabled Mr Saul to 


live what might be described 
as a “Mulberry life". He is mar- 
ried to Monty, a former Chris- 
tian Dior model and lives in a 
convened Somerset farm- 
house crammed full of luxuri- 
ously upholstered sofas and 
designer knick-knacks. Hi; 
gets colouring ideas from the 
flowers in his walled garden. 
And he adds a dash of derring- 
do to his English countryside 
lifestyle by occasionally racing 
his 1932 Alfa Romeo SC in the 
Mille Migliu. the 1 Lilian clas- 
sic car race. 

Mr Saul's problem now is 
that Mulberry is just too small 
to match die marketing mus- 
cle of Louis Vuiltun or Guc- 
ci. It cannot cut prices for fear 
of damaging the “elite" status 
of the brand. It can only cut 
costs and hang on. 

Retail experts say Mulbur- 
ty may fall victim to a takeover, 
either from a rival luxury brand 
or a wealthy individual seeking 
a trophy asset. Dickson Boon, 
the Hong Kong-bused entre- 
preneur who owns half of Har- 
vey Nichols. may be interested. 
1 ls now available at a knock- 
down price of tsm. 
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"Professor 
Richard Pear 


RICHARD PEAR was the first 
professor of politics at Not- 
tingham University wben be was 
appointed in 1965. 

His chair was one of the re- 
sults of the Robbins expansion 
of higher education in the ear- 
ly 1960s. Nottingham University 
.Had slowly evolved from the 
'University College of 1881, 
where DJL Lawrence had stud- 
ied before the Great Wir, to full 

university status in 1948. It was 
one of the smaller universities 
and was regarded as a conser- 
vative campus despite having 
had the future Labour leader 
Hugh Gaitsbeli, and others like 
him, on the staff in the 1920s. 

In the early 1960s its second 
transformation got under way 
and, in keeping with the spirit 
of the times, the social sci- 
ences expanded and stylish 
modernist buildings were erect- 
ed. The formidable Fred Dain- 
r ton took over as vice-chancellor. 
' Hie future Lord Hollick 
graduated in Sociology and 
the TUC's John Monks in 
Economic History. 

However, the balance re- 
mained weighted towards its ex- 
cellent traditional disciplines 
like adult education, agriculture, 
pure and applied science, en- 
gineering, languages and law. A 
new medical faculty soaked up 
the funds at a time when rela- 
tively less and less money was 
available for higher education. 

Dick Pear battled in these 
circumstances at the head of a 
team of only five, which had to 
produce quality rather than 
quantity. He was successful in 
that graduates with Nottingham 
^Jtolilics degrees climbed the 
ladder in many fields. Pear was 
particularly proud to hear that 
a number of his students 
(among them Daria Taylor and 
Kelvin Hopkins) had been 
elected to Parliament in May 
1997. 

Although most of the annu- 
al intake were normal A level 
candidates. Pear was sympa- 
thetic to "mature" students 
without formal qualifications. 
When he retired in 1981 his 
team had expanded to six and 
'* the number of graduates had in- 
creased from nine in 1966 to 20 
plus by the end of the 1970s. 
Many other students took 
courses in Politics. 

Pear was born in Manches- 
ter in 1916. the son of one of 


Britain’s firet professors of psy- 
chology. Thomas Hatheriey 
Pear. His mother, Catherine, 
was active in good causes and 
had a special interest in 
working-class housing. Dick 
Pear attended Hume Grammar 
School, where he was good 
academically and as a sports- 
man. He excelled at rugby and 
cricket. 

As a youngster in Manches- 
ter he became politicised. He 
witnessed poverty in the midst 
of plenty, the dashes between 
thu Mosley's Blackshirts and 
anti- Fascist activists. As with 
many others of his generation 
he swung to the left seeing the 
Soviet Union as the bulwark 
against Fascism. 

From Manchester he em- 
barked upon a Politics degree 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics in 1935. Here he came 
under the influence of Harold 
LasJd, Richard lawney and oth- 
er democratic socialists. After 
graduation in 1938 he took up 
a Darwin research fellowship of 
the Eugenics Society, followed 
by a Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
lowship at the University of 
Chicago, in 1939-41. He served 
briefly with the British Infor- 
mation Services in New York. 
His wife. Evelyn, also an LSE 
graduate, whom he had met at 
a Peace Camp in Ludlow, 
Shropshire, in 1936, worked in 
the codes and cipher depart- 
ment of the British Consul 
General. 

Anxious to get into the fight 
against the Nazis, he returned 
to Britain and was sent to Sand- 
hurst. On graduation he was as- 
signed to the Armoured Corps 
but spent most of his military 
service in the relative calm of 
Kenya. He was demobilised 
with the rank of staff captain. 





Pear: informal 


In 1947 Pear returned to the 
LSE as Assistant Lecturer in 
Government, advancing to a full 
lectureship a short time later. 
In 1959 he was promoted to 
Reader. His main area of ex- 
pertise was American govern- 
ment and politics and he 
published his American Gov- 
ernment: its theory and practice 
explained for the English reader 
in 1955. This was well received 
and a second edition appeared 
in 1963. He also contributed 
to other works on American 
politics. 

He loved the United States 
but it was the America of the 
New Deal, Studs Tfcrkel, Hen- 
ry Fonda, Scott Fitzgerald, Ad- 
lai Stevenson and The Graduate, 
not that of the House of Un- . 
American Affairs Committee, 
Nixon or Reagan. Hewasa pop- 
ular lecturer, a handsome fig- 
ure who took great care over his 
appearance. He was kind to his 
au dents and tried to help where 
possible. He was more inter- 
ested in teaching than in re- 
search. At Nottingham he ran 
his department on an informal, 
gentlemanly basis. Though he 
welcomed Nottingham's more 
recent achievements he would 
not have fitted in too well with 
the aggressive managerialism 
prevalent in contemporary 
higher education. 

Pear’s How People. Vote 
(1956) was about the British 
electorate. For some time he 
was a member of the Labour 
Party and there was talk of em- 
barking on a parliamentary 
career. But he was too open- 
minded and independent to be 
a party man. Nor was he com- 
bative enough for the rough and 
tumble of politics. In any case, 
as a strong family man, he 
came to the conclusion that the 
life of an MP would not have 
suited him. Nevertheless, he re- 
mained a committed socialist 
and a dedicated secularist to 
the end. 

David Childs 


Richard Hatheriey Pear, poBtkal sci- 
entist: bom Manchester 10 March 
1916; Assistant Lecturer in Govern- 
ment, London School of Economics 
1945-47, Lecturer 1947-59, Read- 
er 1959-65 ; Pr of es sor of Potties, Not- 
tingham University 1965-81; married 
Evdyn Canning (one son, one 
daughter); died Nottingham 17 
February 1998. 



Calm, stripped-down classicism: design by Gray for St Gcorgefe Hospital, London, 1939. The site now houses the Lanesborough Hotel 


A. Stuart 


A. STUART GRAY was one of 
the most prominent architects 
for Britain's National Health 
Service. Yet 9fetJrins Gray, the 
practice he captained during the 
“heroic" period of NHS hospi- 
tal building in the 1960s, was 
very different to the one which 
in 1939 had won the competi- 
tion for the new St George's 
Hospital at Hyde Park Comer 
in London. It is testimony to 
Gray's managerial skill and 
commercial acumen that 
Watkins Gray continued to 
flourish within the climate of ar- 
chitectural modernism in post- 
war Britain, a period far 
removed from the Edwardian 
traditionalism of the 1930s. 

Gray’s ascent of the archi- 
tectural profession had been 
rapid. Bora in 1905, he studied 
at both the Central School of 
Arts St Crafts (from 1920) and 
the Royal Academy Schools 
(1928-34). It wasat these two in- * 
stitutions that his personal ar- 
chitectural repertoire developed, 
evincing both the Arts & Crafts 
influences of William Letha- 
by’s Central School and the 
classical splendour of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens's architecture at the 
RA. His talent was acknowl- 


Gray 

edged by numerous medals and 
prizes won at the RA Tellingly, 
bis successes were achieved in 
competitions set tty the pompi- 
er Edwardian architects - 
William Curtis Green, Sir John 
Burnet, Sir Herbert Baker and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens -.and were 
rewarded with travelling stu- 
dentships to Italy, to ocamine at 
first hand the architecture of the 
classical and Renaissance world. 

However the inter-war years 
also witnessed aperiod of intense 
architectural change, and Gray 
found himself confronting the 
problems of designing for mod- 
ern budding types and the 
emerging debale around modem 
architectural design. He worked 
on the new cinemas which his 
subsequent business partner, 
William H. Whtitins (1878-1964). 
was prodigiously building across 
the West Country, and also, 
briefly, on department store de- 
sign in Burnet & Thifs office at 
Selfridge's in London. Aperiod 
with the major inter-war practice 
of Adams Holden & Pearson 
brought Gray into contact with 
modem hospital design, work- 
ing with Lionel Pearson on 
London's new Westminster 
Hospital (completed 1938). 


Recognising Gray's skill, 
Wa tkins poached him back to 
open a London office. The 
practice's efforts turned to com- 
petitions, and in 1939 Gray 
won first prize for his propos- 
als for the new St George’s Hos- 
pitaL The design portrayed a 
grand, dignified building, in 
command of its prominent site 
and steeped in a c alm, stripped- 
down classicism, topped with 
pavilions suggestive of Gray's 
lasting admiration for Lutyens. 
The design was criticised by the 
architectural modernists who 
proposed sleek, unadorned, 
glazed slab-blocks for the site. . 

Yet Gray had little cause to 
worry about such criticisms: 
even though the project was cur- 
tailed with the onset of war the 
publicity surrounding it caught 
the attention of - amongst oth- 
ers - the visiting Governor of 
Trinidad, who commissioned 
Whtkins and Gray to work on 
a new hospital in the Caribbean. 

Gray was made a partner in 
Watkins’s firm, and the practice 
rapidly expanded on hotel, 
bank, hospital and commercial 
commissions in Barbados, Ja- 
maica, Nigeria and elsewhere. 

Hospital design constituted 


‘ a major share of Wa tkins Gray’s 
work, in Britain or abroad. It 
was unsurprising, then, that the 
firm was to play a major role in 
British hospital schemes under 
the new National Health Ser- 
vice. Gray’sdesign for the New 
Surgical Block at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, London (1955-61) was one 
of thefirst major post-war hos- 
pital projects completed in 
Britain, and was welcomed en- 
thusiastically tty the press: ‘The 
New Guy’s House, near London 
Bridge, is the last word* in mod- 
em surgical science,” declared 
the Illustrated London News. 

Gray’s tower-block design 
demonstrated a reticent archi- 
tectural modernism, and the 
scheme was to be one of the last 
hospital projects on which he 
played a direct design role. None 
. the less under Gray's stewardship 
the practice went from strength 
to strength designing bold mod- 
ern building? at three major 
London teaching hospitals in die 
1960s (Guy’s lower, the Royal 
Free Hospital, Hampstead, and 
St George’s Hospital, Tooting) 
whilst also undertaking major 
hospital projects in Manchester, 
Bristol, Exeter and Bradford. 
Gray himself continued to lecture 


on hospital design and publish in 
the technical press. 

His involvement with the 
firm be nurtured lessened upon 
his retirement in 1968, and his 
attentions shifted once more to 
the Edwardian period, culmi- 
nating in his encyclopaedic 
Edwardian Architecture (1985). 

Undaunted tty his advancing 
years, he continued to publish 
into his late eighties, jointly au- 
thoring two books. Fanlights 
(1990) and Hampstead Garden 
Suburb (1992). His astounding 
recollection of biographical and 
architectural detail remained 
undiminished, as did his ap- 
petite for the Hampstead "sub- 
urb" where he lived. And it was 
with evident delight that he con- 
tinued until recently to discuss 
with authority and conviction 
the design and detailing of the 
picturesque cottage in which he 
lived, and the qualities of the 
muscular Lutyens buildings in 
the North Square nearby. 

jonathan Hughes 

Alexander Stuart Gray, architect 
bom Gravesend, Kent 15 July 1905 ; 
married 1932 Avis RotAnore (died 
1980; arte son, two daughters) ; died 
London 20 February i998. 


Cardinal Jean Balland 


IT WAS less than two weeks 
ago, on 21 Febniaiy. that Jean 
Balland, Archbisbap of Lyons, 
knelt before Pope John Paul II 
to receive his cardinal s hat. On 
>. the morning of 1 March, he 
'died of cancer in the Croix- 
Rousse hospital at Lyons. He 
was 63. He bad been u cardinal 
for one week. 

Although it was known 
that he had been unwell - his 
doctor had accompanied him 
to Rome, and it had been ob- 
vious that they had mounted 
the stairs at Saint Peter’s. 
Rome wilh some difficulty - the 
news of his death came as a 
shock and people in Lyons 
were quick to pay tribute to 


him. He had been Archbishop 
of Lyons for less than three 
years. This large episcopate 
(with a population of one 
and a half million) was notori- 
ously difficult, but it was no- 
ticeable tbat all the religious 
communities spoke in his 
praise, including integrist 
Catholics, Muslims, Jews, 
Protestants. Armenians and 
members of the Orthodox 
Church. Most emphasised one 
quality: Jean Balland was 
discreet, he did not seek pub- 
licity (unlike his predecessor. 
Archbishop Deeourtray). 

At first sight, to be called 
“ Varchmeque discrer " is a limit- 
ed form of praise. But in the 


French Catholic Church dis- 
cretion is obviously essential. 
Before being made Archbishop 
of Lyons, Jean Balland had 
been Archbishop of Rheims 
from 1988 to 1995. There he had 
the responsibility of preparing 
the most controversial and 
divisive of commemorations, 
the 1,500th anniversary of the 
baptism of Clovis, the first king 
of France. 

This had supposedly taken 
place in 496, although histori- 
ans denied this, and had been 
performed in the baptisny at 
Rheims, although archaeolo- 
gists claimed that it had not 
yet been built. More seriously, 
traditionalists claimed that 


the baptism of Clovis was the 
baptism of France and that to 
be French was to be Catholic, 
but republicans claimed that 
France was a lay slate and 
that it was necessary to beware 
of the encroachments of the 
Church. 

Balland had to enter these 
controversies, all the more so 
because in planning the com- 
memoration he had to raise 
money. The municipality of 
Rheims originally offered to 
pay some 2.6 million francs, 
but this use of taxpayers' mon- 
ey was challenged. It was only 
with tact and discretion that 
Balland was able to seL in 
motion the financial arrange- 


ments for exhibitions, concerts 
and dramatic displays, to 
accompany the ceremony. 

He had also to deal with Le 
Pen and the From National. 
Already in 1992 Le Pen had 
wanted to begin bis campaign 
opposing Maastricht against 
the background of Rheims 
Cathedral. Balland dosed the 
building and cancelled the mass 
that Le Pen had planned to at- 
tend. In 1995, he organised re- 
sistance to Le Pen's intention to 
demonstrate m Rheims in the 
name of Oovis. 

Discretion was necessary in 
Lyons. It was in January 1995 
that the Pope relieved Jacques 
Gaillot from his pastoral duties 


as Bishop of Evreux. Gaflk>t had 
supported contraception and 
condemned priestly celibacy 
and after his dismissal he again 
became a media hero, arousing 
considerable public support 
Balland sought to avoid this ex- 
citemenL He was intensely 
practical. "Do you realise that 
a hundred priests are ordained 
each year, and that 800 die 
each year?" 

He reorganised the parish- 
es. “We must not put the 
immig rant populations in im- 
possible situations,” be stated, 
and frequently visited the 
worst suburbs of Lyons, not 
to be photographed, but to 
meet the people inside the 


churches. He opposed the vio- 
lent demonstrators against 
abortion, but worked with the 
educational ideas of the 
Families de France. 

Another example of discre- 
tion was his continual refusal 
to accept the presidency of 
the episcopal conference. This 
body is frequently at odds with 
the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, Jean-Marie Lus tiger. 
The many problems of the 
Catholic Church in France to- 
day are not to be solved tty in- 
ternal quarrels. So believed 
this son and grandson of wine- 
growers, men who knew about 
silence. 

Douglas Johnson 



Balland: discreet 


Jean BaSond, priest bom Bue, France 
ThJAf 1934; ordained priest 1961; Bish- 
op of Dijon 1982-88; Archbishop of 
Rheims 1988-95; Archbishop of Lyons 
1995-98; named a cardinal 1998; (ted 
Lyons. France I March 1998. 
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LAW R EPORT: 4 _march 1998 

Man hanged in 1952 for murder is cleared 


Birthdays 

Sir David Barnes, chief executive of- 
ficer. Zeneca. 62: Mr Michael Bar- 
rett l "5 hikin' Stevens"), rock singer. 
50; Sir Alan Bancrsby, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemisiry, Cam- 
bridge University. 73; Sir' Arthur 
Bryan, former Lord-Lieutenant for 
Staffordshire, 75; Mr Kenny Dalgjish, 
fool ball player and manager, 47; 
Mr Graham Dowling, cricketer. 61; 
Mr Basil Eastwood, ambassador 10 
Syria. 54; Mr Harvey Goldsmith, pop 
music presenter. Si Mi Bernard 
Haitink, music director of Covent 
Garden Opera House, 69; Mr John 
Hunt, former Headmaster. Roedean, 
66; Lord Johnston of Roekport, for- 
mer chairman. NW Area Conserva- 
tives, S3: Mr Francis King, author and 
drama critic. 75; Mr Ralph Kirsh- 
baum, cellist, 52; Mr Ivan Lewis MR 
31; Miss Miriam Makcba. singer. 67: 
Mr Stuart Mawron. atoioiyngplogLst, 
SO: Mr Patrick Moore, astronomer, 
75; Miss ftiula Prentiss, film and tele- 
vision actress, 59; Mr Chris Rea. rock 
musician. 47; Mr Alan Sillitoc. play- 
wright and novelist, 70; Mr Peter 
SkeUern, composer and singer, 51; Sir 
Keith Stuart, chairman. Associated 
British Ports Holdings, 58, 

Anniversaries 
Births Antonin Lurid Vivaldi, com- 
poser and violinist, 1678: Sir Henry 
Raeburn, portrait painter. 1756: 
Thomas Shtrge Moore, poet nod 
wood-engraver, IS7D. Deaths Sal- 
adin. Sultan of Egypt and Syria. 
1 193: Sir Thomas Malory, writer of 
Menu d "Arthur. 1470; Bernard Gilpin, 
der^ntait. "Apostle of the North", 
1583: Nikolai Vasilyevich Gogol, 
playwright and novelist. 1852; 


William Willett, builder, and pro- 
moter of “daylight saving lime", 
1915; Antonin Artaud, actor, play- 
wright and stage director, 1948; Sir 
Charles Scott Sherrington, neurolo- 
gist, 1951 (Cuthbert) Dale Collins, 
journalist and novelist, 1956; William 
Carlos Williams, physician and poet, 
1963; Richard Thomas Church, poet 
and novelist. 1972. On this day: the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
was founded, 1824; the Forth Bridge 
was officially opened, 1890; the 
Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tional) was formed, 1919; German ra- 
dio declared that Dresden had been 
“wiped off die map of Europe" by Al- 
lied bombing, 1945; the US nudear 
submarine Nautilus travelled under 
the North Polar icecap. 1958: North 
Sea gas was first piped ashore near 
Durham, 1967; Edward Heath re- 
signed and Harold Wilson became 
prime minister, forming a Labour 
government. 1974. Today is the 
Feast Day of St Adrian and his 
Companions, St Casimir of Poland 
and St Peter of Cava. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Alexander Stur- 
gis. "Painting and Sculpture (1): 
Degas the Sculptor”. 1pm; Keith 
Christiansen (Patrick Mauhiesen 
Lecture). "Sienese Painting in the 
Age of the Renaissance", 6.30pm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Fiona Leslie. “Renaissance Symbols 
of Love", -JOpm. 

Tate Gallery: Jonathan Blackwood, 
“English Sculpture in the European 
Comest". 1pm. 

Wallace Coflection: Rosalind Sav- 
il!. "The Henfords as Collectors or 
Starres Porcelain''. 1pm. 


Regfna v Mattan (deceased); 
Court of Appeal (Criminal Di- 
vision) (Lord Justice Rose, Vice- 
President, Mr Justice Hoftand and 

Mr Justice Fenry-Davey) 

24 February 1998 

IN THE LIGHT of material 
which had not been disclosed 
to the defence at the time of a 
murder trial in 1952 which 
had resulted in the hanging of 
the accused, the conviction 
could not now be regarded as 
safe and would be quashed. 

The Court of Appeal al- 
lowed the appeal of Mahmoud 
Hussein Mattan against his 
conviction of murder on 24 July 
1952 at Glamorgan Summer 
Assize, for which be was 
sentenced to death. 

On . 19 August 1952 the 
Court of Criminal Appeal re- 
fused his application for leave 
to appeal, and on 8 September 
he was hanged in Cardiff 
Prison. The case was referred 
to the Home Secretary in 1969, 


but he saw no reason tore-open 
the case. The present appeal 
against conviction followed a 
referral of the case to the 
Court of Appeal by the Crim- 
inal Cases Review Commission. 
Michael Mansfield QC and Anne 
Shamash (Bernard De Maid '<& 
Co, Cardiff) for die appellant; John 
GrifJUh-WiUiartis QC (Crown 
Prosecution Service) for the Crown. 

Lord justice Rose VP said that 
the deceased was a woman 
called Lily Volpert, who had 
kept a shop in the Cardiff 
docks area. On 6 March 1952 
her throat had been cut from 
side to side from behind. The 
motive was apparently rob- 
bciy. a sum of about £100 
having been stolen. 

The key prosecution witness 
had been Harrold Cover, who 
had told the jury that be had 
seen the appellant coming out 
of the shop doorway at the time 
when the murder must have 
been committed. However, as 


a result of the investigation by 
the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission, -it appeared that 
he had made a statement the 
day after the murder which had 
differed materially from his ev- 
idence before the jury. That 
statement had not been dis- 
closed to the defence at the 
time of triaL 

Furthermore, about two 
weeks before the hearing of the 
present appeal, the prosecution 
had furnished the defence with 
copies of entries made in a 

notebook by a senior police of- 
ficer who had assisted in the 
Volpert enquiry. Those'entries 
revealed that Cover had iden- 
tified the man in the doorway 
as Taber Gass, who, it had 
emerged, had. been tried for 
murder by stabbing in 1954, 
and had been found not guilty, 
tty reason of insanity. 

Counsel for the Crown had 
no longer felt able to rely on . 
Cover’s identification of the ap- 
pellant as credible. Counsel for 


the appellant had submitted 
that in the circumstances the 
conviction should be regarded 
as unsafe, and the court ac- 
cepted that submission. For 
better or worse, and the present 
case showed for worse, it bad 
not been the practice in 1952 
for prosecution witness state- 
ments to be shown to the de- 
fence.The rules now applicable 
required far greater disclosure 
of material to the defence, by 
the police and the prosecution, 
than had been required in 1952. 

It was a matter for very pro- 
found regret that in 1952 the 
appellant had been convicted 
and hanged, and that it had 
taken 46 years for that convic- 
tion to be shown to be unsafe. 
The court could only hope 
tbat its decision would provide 
some crumb of comfort for his 
surviving relatives: The case 
bad awider significaiKe, in that 
it dearly demonstrated' five 
matters. 

First, capital punishment 


was not perhaps a prudeal 
culmination for a criminal jus- 
tice system which was human 
and therefore fallible. Sec- 
ondly, in important areas, some 
of which had been alluded to, 
criminal law and practice- 
had, since- the appellant had 
been tried, undergone major 
changes for the better. Third- 
ly, the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission was a necessary 
and welcome body, without 
whose work the injustice in the 
present case might never have 
been identified. Fourthly, no 
one assodated with the crimi- 
nal justice system could afford 
to be complacent. Fifthly, in- 
justices of the kind in the pre- 
sent case could only be avoided 
if all concerned in the investi- 
gation of crime, and the prepa- 
ration and presentation of 
criminal prosecutions, observed 
the very highest standards of in- 
tegrity- conscientiousness and 
professional skill. 

Kate O’Hanlon, Barrister . 
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Even Gates must 
play by the rules 

LATER THIS year Bfll Gates's Microsoft will unveil Windows 98, the lat- 
est, fastest and (it hopes) most “user-friendly'’ interface between computer 
users and their machines. However exaggerated some of the claims made 
for the role computers play in our economy and society, there is no doubt 
this launch will once again be a great event and wiQ change the way mil- 
lions of people around the world function era a daily basis. But if Microsoft 
sticks with its current plans, it will be selling a product which, American 
courts argue, constitutes a restraint on competition. And that is something 
even Bill Gates, hero of cyberspace, should not be allowed to do. 

The gist of a judgment last December by a federal judge was that the 
inclusion in the product of Microsoft’s own “browser” for the Internet is 
seriously harming the capacity of other software companies to compete. 
To defend his company and its strategy Mr Gates appeared yesterday be- 
fore the US Senate's Judiciary Committee. This committee is not the most 
distinguished operation, and not just because it is Republican-dominat- 
ed. But it is still a legitimate forum in which to hold Microsoft to account, 
and perhaps it may also to act as a proxy for all those non-American com- 
puter-users who will be affected by decisions made in the US. 

Bill Gates excites admiration across the globe. He is, in the .same way 
as Richard Branson here, one of capitalism’s most acceptable faces. Many 
young people swim happily in information technology culture, and to them 
Bill Gates has become a cult figure. That he appears to be liberal-mind- 
ed and progressive in instinct helps endear him more. Yet no conclusive 
evidence has been produced which says that the market for software, for 
graphical interfaces or for accessing the Web has floated free of those norms 
which decree, as they always have, that the consumer’s best friend is the 
fullest competition between keen rivals. Has the historical rule which says 
that sooner or later even the most benign monopolists start to abuse their 
power really been suspended? Would Microsoft cease to invest and Inno- 
vate if computer buyers could choose other operating systems? Of course 
noL The question thus has to be whether Microsoft's ability to “bundle” 
a browser with Windows does inhibit competition. 

The expert evidence is that it does. The expert evidence also suggests 
that it would not be so difficult, nor so onerous on Microsoft if comput- 
er users were able to buy Windows and Microsoft's Net products only as 
separate entities. There is no reason why such an ordinance need prevent 
product development or technological advance. Bill Gates is an interna- 
tional treasure, but that has not stopped him sulking and throwing fils of 
pique. Ultimately, however much of a visionary he may be, be is wedded 
to no interest other than his own. His magnificent achievement in build- 
ing up Microsoft must not now become an excuse for relieving him of the 
responsibility of playing bv market rules. 


Tycoon who taints news 



A NEWSPAPER'S lifeblood is its credibility. We may miss a story or we 
may get oniv half the story, but we are of value to you only to the extent 
you are prepared to credit our 3ltempi to get things right. If, say. our for- 
eign correspondents write about conversations with politicians or peasants, 
business leaders or dissidents, they will supply their own interpretation and 
analysis based on theiT own experience. There is no question of varnish- 
ing, filtration, second-guessing or consultation with some boss about his 
commercial interests: what you see is what you get. 

As the foil extent of Rupert Murdochs engagement with the Chinese regime 
becomes dear, so does his profligacy with his newspapers' capacity to in- 
spire that trust. His editors take his shilling and dance to his tune, wiggling 
their hips to entertain foreign potentates rilling on their divans. His news- 
paper. The Times , it is true, always enjoyed a reputation greater than its his- 
tory warranted: this was the newspaper, after all. which had for decades been 
in the pocket of Tory politicians. During the First World Wir it proved to 
be a compliant tool for profiteering magnates. On the eve of the Second it 
became a willing accomplice of dictators. Against that backdrop its surren- 
der to Murdoch signifies only because of the hypocrisy involved in pretending 
(as The Times still does, at great length, espedally on the subject of Europe) 
to speak, for the British nation while bending its reportage, lei akme its ed- 
itorialising. to the whims and profit margins of its owner. ■ 

It seems that once in the Far East Murdoch's men are transformed; they 
look like travelling salesmen. Bui on their return -wc are supposed to be- 
lieve - they revert, once again, to speaking freely. Mr Murdoch has just 
about ripped away whatever tattered remnants were left of his newspa- 
pers' pretensions to be concerned with truth. Let’s say it out loud. What 
reader of any Murdoch Lille can really trust any store or commentary or 
analysis that touches the interests of Rupert Murdoch? And let's not for- 
get how extensive they are. This could mean that ibaL nothing in, say. The 
Times to do with sports, the media. North American politics. South-east 
Asia, China or Australian economics and politics seems free of taint. 

7 lie Sun's veracity has been a jest for years. Many credulous people still 
hoped where they did not believe that somehow The Times, a grand old 
institution, would keep its hands clean. Wc now must have the gravest doubts. 
Rupert Murdoch is an agent of moral debilitation. Across the globe, he 
seems to he able to turn people capable of doing an honest job into time- 
servers and courtiers. None of us can ever read any of the words they write 
without a shudder of contempt. 


PICTURE OF THE DAY j 1 



Spring rain In London: a view of We s tminster from the Thames Embankment Photograph: Brian Harris 

A 9x12 print of this photograph can be ordered on 0(71 -293 2534 


Autism and MMR jab 

IT WILL cost more, in the long run, 
to pay for care of our autistic chil- 
dren for life, than to give the measles, 
mumps and rubella vaccination as 
separate injections, rather than the 
current combined one, as suggested 
by Dr Andrew Wakefield (“Doctors 
link autism to MMR vaccination” 27 
February). 

1 quite agree that measles is a 
killer and no one wishes to see a re- 
turn of this disease but, L for one, 
would not have given my son the 
combined MMR vaccine if I had 
been aware that there was any 
chance of him becoming autistic. 

My “normal” developing, very 
easy-going, responsive child is now 
shut away in his own world, needing 
24-hour attention and assistance. Our 
family life is totally split; rarely do 
we venture out, all four of us to- 
gether, as Michael’s needs have to 
be considered to prevent ourtbursts 
of anger and frustration. We're not 
able to do things other families take 
for granted: playing board-games, go- 
ing to the cinema, or to the pan- 
tomime at Christmas. Michael 
couldn't cope with these, becoming 
agitated and confused by the noise 
and crowds. 

We should fund further immedi- 
ate research and stop giving the com- 
bined MMR vaccines until it can be 
proved “beyond reasonable doubt” 
that there is no link between the 
MMR vaccine and autism. 1 applaud 
Dr Wakefield and all the research 
team for taking the first step, and 
making people aware of this condi- 
tion. 

KAREN GOOD ALL 
Cambridge 

End of farming? 

THANK YOU for your report from 
the bus on its way from Leek to the 
countryside protest (2 March). It 
made me reflect bow little attention 
has been paid to the question of what 
will happen to land that is going to 
be lost to active fanning over the next 
five to ten years as a result of influ- 
ences quite separate from any anti- 
hunting legislation. 

An increasingly global food mar- 
ket. the effects of BSE and the like- 
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ty reduction or removal of hfll-farm- 
ing subsidies will put many fanners 
out of business. After the markets for 
rural retreats, golf courses, paint- 
balling, off-roading and holiday vil- 
lages have been satisfied, what 
happens to the rest of the land? Who 
will spread the muck (where will it 
come from?), cut the hay and main- 
tain hedges, ditches, drains, walls and 
woods? 

Market forces are already deter- 
mining what happens to rural trans- 
port, shops, schools and pubs, and 
these impoverishing influences will 
continue largely outride the influence 
of government. But will govern- 
ment, national parks authorities, 
the National Trust and others start 
to plan bow to manage the piecemeal 
demise of large numbers of small up- 
land farms? Are they the right bod- 
ies to do this? . 

Threats to -hunting and field 
sports dearly exist, but are, I suggest, 
less important than those to the liveli- 
hoods of upland farmers and to their 
land, the results of which we are like- 
ly to witness in the early years of the 
next millennium. 

PATRICK NA1SH 
Whiston, Staffordshire 

IS IT significant that with farmers 
feeing a crisis on a par with that faced 
by the miners in the early 1990s. with 
lowering or even loss of their liveli- 
hoods, Lord Mancroft (letter, 2 
March) feels that it is appropriate 
that the anger and bitterness should 
be focused on the threat to hunting? 

I am a “townie” through and 
through, and probably do find it dif- 
ficult to understand some of the 
problems affecting the countryside. 
However, 1 would have thought that 
my genuine sympathy and concern 
for their plight must be worth more 
than the wealthy, smug and self-sat- 
isfied country gentry who take ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of 
fanners to promote their own desire 
to continue with hunting. 


Fanners would be better off look- 
ing to gamer support from all sec- 
tors of society (yes even “townies”) 
and disassociating themselves from 
anachronistic interest groups with 
whom they have little in common. 
TONY WHITEHEAD 
Halifax, West Yorkshire 

THERE IS an obvious alternative to 
the practices of the bloodsports fra- 
ternity - go in pursuit of vegetarian 
alternatives. We already have the pi- 
oneering Quora Hunt, which has 
shown the way forward. Can we now 
hope to see the much kinder activ- 
ities of soya baiting and tofu cours- 
ing. 

JELAMPER 
Wareham, Dorset 

BBC in Parliament 

TO SUGGEST (leading article. 28 
February) that Radio 4’s controller, 
James Boyle, wants to “shunt off” 
Yesterday in Parliament because it is 
“boring” is wrong. James Boyle has 
already made clear that it is his in- 
tention to give more choice to Ra- 
dio 4 listeners. This can be achieved 
by using long wave - the frequehey 
which is universally available to al- 
most every home in the United 
Kingdom. 

You are right to stress that cov- 
ering Parliament is part of die BBC’s 
public service remit We welcome 
tbaL But the real public service 
challenge is to engage new audiences 
in what is going on in Parliament 
That is why we have spent many 
months talking to viewers and lis- 
teners about how best we can do it 

The result is an ambitious set of 
proposals which will strengthen our 
public service remit in relation to Par- 
liament - with more air time and 
some fresh formats. The highlights 
include a new parliamentary pro- 
gramme on BBC 2 and a new ser- 
vice on the Internet, to be launched 
in the spring, which will give access 


to debates in audio, text and even- 
tually video too. Taken together, this 
breadth of sendees, on television, on 
radio and online, represents an un- 
rivalled commitment to reporting the 
democratic process. 

TONY HALL 
Chief Executive 
BBC Hews 
London W12 

Speaking for the IRA 

FOR MANY years I have admired 
the verbal dexterity of Gerry Adams 
and his colleagues - so much clev- 
erer than the entrenched bloody- 
mmdedness of most of the Unionists. 
Bui the latest example leaves us with 
a problem. 

If one of the principal objectives 
of the peace talks is to bring the cy- 
cle of violence to an end, and if Sinn 
Fein now say that they should not be 
confused with the IRA, how can 
there be any reliable prospect of the 
IRA ceasing violence even if the talks 
succeed? 

I suppose the same observation 
arises across the political spectrum 
in Northern Ireland. So the question 
is: whatever the representative politi- 
cians nky say or agree, bow can th<ty 
deliver peace unless they declare that 
they speak for the men of violence? 
Isn't such a declaration rather an im- 
portant point to have missed? 

A S R WALKER, 

Oaksey, Wiltshire 


Dome thoughts 

IT IS genuinely refreshing to know 
that the centrepiece of the dome 
which that nice Mr Mandelson is 
preparing for us is to be the largest 
queer (or at least androgynous) 
one-parent family in history. It's al- 
most enough to core one of domo- 
pbobia. 

The Rev ALEC McGUIRE 
Leeds 


Modem Latin 3 

ROGER Wordsworth (Letters, 3 
March) is mightily optimistic in sug- 
gesting that Latin should become 
the language of the European 
Union. With its ablative absolutes, 
subjunctives, declensions, conju- 
gations, pluperfects and semi-de- 
ponent verbs, it is unlikely to be a 
hit with our allegedly d urn bed- 
down two-mi nule-attention-span 
culture. 

Bnt if we can invent a Euro-cur- 
rency, why not a Euro-language: a 
modernised, grammar-pruned, pho- 
netic. gender-free Latin - learning w 
shrewdly from the well-intentioned 
failures of Esperanto - which would 
be as syntactically easy as English, as 
phonetic as Spanish, and dose to the 
linguistic origins of most of the EU 
lemtoiy? Taught in schools through- 
out the Union as the second language 
of the 21st century, compared with 
French and German it would be a 
doddle. 

IANFLINTOFF 
London SW6 

Princess’s play 

YOU WERE mistaken in slating in 
your profile of Princess Margaret (25 
February) that she directed The 
Frog - and that it sank without p 
trace. 

Alan Jefferson directed the play, 
which was presented by Judy Mon- 
tagu, Billy Wallace and Anthony 
Beny at the Scala Theatre, Charlotte 
Street, London Wl, on I, 2 and 3 
June, 1954, in aid of the Invalid Chil- 
dren's Aid Association. 

Princess Margaret gave whole- 
hearted support to the venture and 
attended many rehearsals. The pre- 
.senters and society cast gave their 
time freely over many weeks to en- 
sure the success of the production 
and the fund-raising for the ICAA. 

I was a member of the technical staff. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Porch ester, the Marchioness of Duf- 
ferine and Ava and Viscount and Vis- 
countess Norwich were but a few of 
Princess Margaret's friends who 
participated. 

ISHBEL BLAND 
Twickenham, 

Middlesex _ 


At last! You can be at the very heart of the media circus! 



MILES 

KINGTON 


& 


WEEK BY WEEK, 77ie Independent 
brings you the best bargains in the media 
market place. 

Last week we guaranteed to have 
someone carrying the placard of your 
choice on the Countryside March! (The 
winner was THE AMERICAN GUN 
LOBBY SUPPORTS PETER MAN- 
DELSON’S DOMES) 

The week before that we guaranteed 
that Janet Slreet-Porier would walk 
through your garden - and include it in 
her next book! The week before that we 
promised that your husband - or some- 
body indistinguishable from him - would 
be featured in Jilly Cooper's next novel! 

Today wc bring you another crop of un- 
repeatable media offers not to be found 
in any other publication, exclusive to all 
Independent readers! (Or, of course, to the 
readers of any other paper who happen 
to have bought this paper by mistake.) 



So here we go with today's wonderful 
special offers... 

PRINT YOUR OWN FRENCH 
WORLD CUP TICKETS SET! 

Yes, with this supor-duper up-to-date 
Jean Bull printing set, you can actually cre- 
ate your own World Cop tickets for the 
match you want, in the seat you want! The 
French may have kepi all the tickets for 
French fans, but they are going to be sur- 
prised at just how many English football 
fans trill arrive with their own apparent- 
ly authentic match tickets. Why not sit in 
a Frenchman's lap with the same ticket 
number as him! Et puis lui Are de vous 
{outre le camp... ! ( Handy French phrase 
book comes free...) 

GET YOUR OWN BEQUEST 
IN DIANA’S WILL OFFER! 

The late Diana, Princess of Whies, left over 
seventeen million pounds in her will. It’s 
as if she won the National Lottery seven- 


teen times overt That's about 50p foe every- 
one in the country. And yet she didn’t leave 
YOU anythin*, did she? Honestly, some 
people. .. Lucidly, that can be put right just 
by sending in a cheque for £1,000 made 
payable to “Diana’s Favourite Charities”. 
Unbelievable, but that’s all it takes to get 
into Diana’s will. You won’t get as much 
back as you pay in, but, as Diana would 
have said, that’s the National Lottery for 
you. 

HAVE YOUR OWN BOOK 
PERSONALLY TURNED DOWN 
BY RUPERT MURDOCH! 

Just imagine. For many years you have 
dreamt of having your novel, or your mem- 
oirs, published. But nobody sees h your way. 
They read it and send it back, saying: “Sor- 
ry, but you are not even the new Jeffrey 
Archer - more like the old Gyles Brac- 
dreth. It is a load of manure.” Just as your 


self-worth is beginning to crumble, you dis- 


cover a new way of getting your book pub- 
lished - by pretending it has been turned 
down on the personal orders of Rupert 
U KRM” Murdoch! Yes, any other publisher 
wiU tabs abookspurned tty Murdochl Just 
think of the dust jacket: “The book that 
Murdoch wouldn't dare print!” And we can 
do it for you, for just5 percent of the gross 
profit! 

HAVE YOUR OWN DIARIES 
PERSONALLY GHOSTED FOR YOU 
BY ALAN CLARK MP! 

Alan Clark went to court to stop the 
Evening Standard running a fake diary by ■ 
him! He won. This means something. It 
means that here is a man who genuinely 
cares about the authenticity of the writ- 
ten word. Who better than him to get lo 
write your own diary, .using his own lav- 
ish experience! YOU send ib your personal 
experiences, HE wifi rewrite them for you 
in his own inimitable style. Or if it isn’t him. 



it’s someone so dose to his inimitable style 
it makes no difference! 

A signed copy of Mrfvyn Bragg’s 
new boob, “The Evolution of DIY, 
oe, Why Screws Go Clockwise and 
Not Anti-Clockwise, and 
What is Clockwise Anyway?" 

The fascination of MeNyn Bragg with sci- 
ence is well known -you have almost cer- 
tainly bought his latest book On Giants’ 
Shoulders, about great scientists of the past 
- but not so well known is his interest in 
technology, culminating in this, his way first 
book about DIY. In it he poses the great 
questions of oar time, such as “Did God 
intend round pins or square pins?”, “Did 
God intend screw-in bulbs or bayonet fit- 
tings?”, “What do we actually mean when 
we say God?” and “Is a woman’s place in 
the Homebase?” 


[orfUU list of other media mart attractions! 


* 
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Murdoch’s media empire: it’s 
global and mighty but not eternal 


Germans glimpse life after Kohl 
and feel the thrill - r ------- 


In Europe’s powerhouse, it's 
hard to get a haircut on a 
Monday. But things are 

changing in the Bonn 
Republic. About time too. 

THE cheers axe still echoing round the 
pubs. There are plenty of hang-overs but few 
^ ofGeS^o (Juki 
hff *5? bought of another four years 
of Hetaut Kohl finally have cause to celebrate. 

On Sunday Schroder confounded the 
^assandras, emerging with renewed strength 
firom the fight considered the most difficult 
of his long campaign,/?//# the country's 
^ oid » has ^ceremoniously ditched 
the Chancellor and appointed itself cheer- 
leader for the Opposition. 

The Schroder bandwagon is on a roll, op- 
ponents and sceptics of yesterday are clam- 
ouring to get aboard. He might not be Herr 
Blair, but Herr Schroder has a similar abili- 
ty to win over doubters. Some of the gloom 
which has enveloped Germany has 1 HW- the 
romantically inclined mi g ht say that the 
Rhine is swelling with hope. Victory is now 
his for the taking. People in the streets, the 
shops, and the t rams taflr of little else. 

The Kohl era is almost certainly drawing 
to a close. As in Britain Mien Labour won 
the 1997 election, a generation has grown op 
in Germany with no first-hand knowledge of 
a different government in Bonn. The great 
names of Helmut Schmidt and Willy Brandt 
belong to a different, distant era. 

A generation is bowing out: the last to be 
shaped by the war and its aftermath. Life af- 
ter Helmut is hard to imagine- Comedians will 
lose a fertile source of jokes about hissize and 
appetite. The international implications of his 
departure will be considerable. When 67-year 
old Kohl is gone, there will be a new Germany, 
led by people unencumbered by memories of 
the Third Reich and corresponding dreams 
to build a united Europe m its ashes. Mr Rohrs 
“war or peace"' vision has been the driving - 
force of the various pan-European projects 
ofrecent years. His successors wifl not assume 
that any minor disagreement among neigh- 
bours must inevitably lead to conflagration . 
They will be EMU-fnencfly - but for more 
pragmatic reasons that Chancellor Kohl and 
theywfllbemorc understanding of those who 
have reservations 

Consequently, the “special relationship" 
with n-ance will lose some of its meaning. Bast- 
Kohl foreign polity will pay more heed to 
British opinions, and slightly less attention to 
the whims of the Elysee. Schroder has already 
indicated that be wants to bring London to 
the European top table. 

Iu the country shaped in Mr Kohl’s image, 
society is set to undergo its greatest trans- 
formation since the war. Like his mentor Ade- 
nauer before him, Kohl embodies the values 
that have made Germany what it is today: 
stodgy, corporate, predictable and utterly bor- 
ing. The country builds great cars and the 


trains do run on time, fcrat in.tije.felds of its 
former glory - scaeoce thews --it has pro- 

duced little of intearational note in decades. 
The German must rank among the 
■ dullest in the world. The ait of effervescent 
conversation appeanrto have fizzled orat, and 
German has become the fangnage m which 
SO per cent of the world's handbooks on tax 
are publish ed. 

Chancellor Kohl is proud of them*, quali- 
ties, aito for foe stability be has created. Fbr 
decades he has taken the same holiday at the 
same time of the year at the wm; Austrian 
resort. He always wears the same sober suit, 
and is never a mfnntw late for work. 

And now along comes a challenger who 
disdains the Old Guard’s efforts to turn the 
former powerhouse of Europe into a geriatric 
ward. They want to do the things people in 
other countries arc allowed to do: make a lit- 
tle noise, go to the stops at their convenience, 
and be able to get a haircut - even on Mon- 
days and at lunchtime. Theme are new buzz- 
words the old guard do not understand: 
competition, enterprise, service. Five million 
Germans are on the dole, yet you cannot get 
your tyre changed on a Saturday afternoon, 
let alone Sunday. It is time for a change. 

Gan Germany rid itself of its preoccupa- 
tion with stability at the level of the lowest 
common denominator? Is theme an equiva- 
lent of Prozac for a nation suffering from SO 
years of Angst? Herr Schrdder promises to 
unshackle “the creative energies of Germans’*, 
liberating them from the drudgery - and com- 
fort - of their daily lives with a dose market 
economics. He promises to cut taxes to en- 
courage job-creation - something Mr Kohl’s 
conservatives never achieved He threatens 
to drive the chrorrically work-shy off the dole, 
and proposes to throw the service sector open 
to free competition. He also talks of the need 
for. “sensible wages”, a very strange concept 
for the trade-union bound Social Democrat 

Here cm the Rhine, we are rubbing our eyes 
hi disbelief!. The newcomer is. an unde- 
pendable man - currently on his fourth mar- • 



riage. He promises upheaval. His politics will 
be unprdictabl& He appears to be making 
up his economics on the hoot It remains to 
be seen whether in this drama, his role will 
be restricted to that of a blind agent of de- 
struction, a Siegfried in contemporary Wag- 
nerian setting. Or he could become the 
great moderniser ushering in a new and more 
dynamic German age. Either way, he is set 
to do us all a great service by drumming his 
country out of its torpor. The Berlin Republic, 
which begins on the eve of the millennium, 
promises to be a lot more fun than the era 
of Bonn provincialism it replaces. 



Tiananmen Squares the next generation of Chinese wDJ be part of a global information community 


The days of all-powerful 
press barons are - 
numbered. But 
Hamish McRae says the 
21 st century will open up 
markets and minds. 

NEWSRAPER commentators find it 
hafo to a>pe with the row about the spik- 
ing erf Chiis Patten’s bock by Rupm 
dodfs HarperCaltins for obvious reasons. 
Either they work for one of the myriad 
parts of the Murdoch empire and find it 
more convenient to keep mum. Or they 
woikfbrsameotherproprietarwboisan 
arch enemy of Mr Murdoch and feel it 
necessary to whip themselves into furi- 
ous indignation at his antics. 

This is a pity because behind the fuss 
lies a caudal question. Will, during the 
first half of the next century, the power 
of the global media become more con- 
centrated or more diffuse? There is also 
a more specific issue: is Mr Murdoch’s 
attempt to assemble a global media em- 
pire (complete with a bit of kow-tow to 
the Chinese) a model for other empires, 
or is it doomed to fail? 

I suppose I should at this stage make 
it dear where I am, as the Americans 
would say, coming from. It happens that 
I have never worked for the Murdoch em- 
pire, not because I see him as the devil 
incarnate but more because I haven't 
neededto. The interesting jobs have oarne 
elsewhere - 1 also really enjoy the free- 
dom which papers Kke The Guardian and 
The Independent have offered. Howev- 
er HaipetCoflins were the UK publish- 
ers for my latest book and that 
relationship worked well too. It was not 
par tioi hriy posit i ve about China, but they 
managed, amongst other things, to sell 


not one but two different Chinese trans- 
lations of it 

. So is the Murdoch empire the mod- 
el? 1 think the answer is no, but that it is 
does display some characteristics which 
will become more important uver the next 
20 or 30 years. 

Not the model? No, because the 
Murdoch empire, however extraordi- 
nary, is not really a single corporate en- 
tity. There is no core competence. There 
are lot of individual competences, lots of 
skills, lots ofbrands names, lots of talented 
people - but no glue. Or rather the glue 
is the briffianceand personality of one now 
elderly man. When he goes, the empire 
will be spiff up. 

Whal Mr Murdoch has seen very dear- 
ly is the importance of global distribution. 
Hk fewness kdeKwering mfritee faial pmp- 
eity to aglobal market You may n<A think 
of The Sun, or (better example) Titanic 
as intellectual property, but they are in 
that they come into the same category of 
fees and royalties as, say, the proceeds 
from some medicine whose inventor has 
won a Nobel prize. Titanic is a co- 
production of Fox, part of the Murdoch 
group. So part of the global profits from 
what will become the largest grossing 
movie of all time will go to his 
empire. 

We think of newspapers as an im- 
portant part of the global media and it 
® certainly true that the initial money 
which financed the Murdoch enterpris- 
es came from newspapers, British news- 
papers in fact. But newspapers are not 
only a tiny comer of global media, but also 
one of the most fragmented segments of 
it With a couple of small exceptions, pa- 
pers exist in national compartments. 

By contrast books and particularly 
movies cross national boundaries and lan- 
guage boundaries too. We have not yet 
arrived at a totally free global market for 
either, but the world is moving rapidly in 


that direction. In idevisioo - well we don't 
know whether it will become a true glob- 
al medium, like movies, or remain main- 
ly a national one. like pa pecs. I suspect 
that television will remain mainly national, 
but with some elements of iniemalion- 
alisatioo in particular in sprat Bui the gen- 
eral trend at the moment is undoubtedly 
towards further globalisation in all me- 
dia. If you believe in globalisation, you 
have to believe in getting into China. 
That is why Mr Murdoch is more pre- 
pared to upset the grandees in Britain and 
America than the grandees in China. Be- 
sides he knows we will just whinge 
and oxxm, whereas they wfflbHe his back- 
side. 

Looking ahead, expect other groups 
to try both to create intellectual proper- 
ty that can be sold on the global market, 
and to capture global distribution chan- 
nels for those products. What w01 those 
products be? SomewiH be ones which are 
already familiar: books, films, sporting 
events (like Formula One or the 
Olympics), performances by celebrities 
(like the Three Tenors). Others will be 
things which we cannot even conceive of 
at the moment or which exist only in em- 
bryonic form. It would have seemed ex- 
traordinary 20 years ago that one could 
package three middle-aged men carrying 
out an elitist activity like opera and start 
a whole new genre erf mass entertainment. 

So in another ten or 20 years there 
will be probably be half a dozen alliances 
of media groups which will vie io estab-. 
lish global distribution for the products 
they create or buy. I do not think these 
will be single monolithic enterprises run 
by a media tycoon: more likely they will 
be a series of associations rather like the 
airline groupings now being assembled. 
In other words though they will not fol- 
low the Murdoch model, they will have 
some characteristics of the organisation 
he is trying to pul together. 


This might seem a bit of a nightmare, 
and a world where a few organisations did 
have control over the distribution of most 
information would certainly be extremely 
alarming. But in practice I don't think we 
need worry too much, ftople everywhere 
have a good instinct for smelling a rat 
when they are peddled a party line by a 
media group. Why does the BBC have a 
far stronger global brand image than 
BSkyB? Because ff has built up a repu- 
tation for integrity over three generations 
and that reputation will continue to he 
defended by independent-minded jour- 
nalists. 

Secondly the information revolution 
means that many new channels of dis- 
tribution for ideas will open up. Televi- 
sion w31 move from beingamedium with 
fewer than 100 chann els to one of tens 
of thousands. The Internet is a cruik fore- 
runner of a technology which will enable 
anyone to put hjgh quality video onto then 
PC and deliver anywhere in the world. As 
Internet ates multiply and search engines 
improve everyone with access to a PC will 
be able to unearth information previously 
only known to the tiny minority of 
political or business leaders with all 
the resources of the state of a multina- 
tional 

We have hardly begun to think 
through the social consequences of a 
world where knowledge will become 
both infinitely available and virtually 
free. Of couise some of us wiC be lazy and 
prefer to watch Titanic than work out 
what is happening in Macedonia. More 
worrying, some of us may believe that the 
Hollywood version of history is the right 
one, or that the values and behaviour of 
movie stars should be a guide to us all 
But if knowledge is available and we are 
adequately educated to access and use it, 
it is our own fault if we allow global me- 
dia groups to force-feed us with pre -di- 
gested pap. 


New Labour is old at heart. It’s no place for the young 



WAYNE 

HEMINGWAY 

Youth culture is full 
of new ideas for 
reshaping Britain. 
But the Blairttes are 
deaf to innovation 


AS THE phrases ’Tie-branding 
Britain" and “Cod Britannia 7 ’ 
become consigned to the scrap 
heap of .spent jargon, I’m 
haunted by the sense of a 
chance wasted. 

Welfare to work, tuition fees 
and failure to attack the cre- 
ativity brain drain of young 
designers away from Britain 
have led me to speak out 
against a Government which 
was voted in with fervour by a 
disillusioned youth and has 
now turned against those same 
young people with a cynicism 

we had come to expect only 
from the Tories. 

It wouldn't seem sob^d if 
Tony Blair and the rest of bis. 

wn ng ensemble didnt keep 
rollin g us how fashion able and 
connected to Young Britain 


theyfeeL But they milk their as- 
sociation with youth culture, so 
we have every right to test 
their credentials. 

The Conservative govern- 
ment gifts to British culture - the 
Criminal Justice BiQ, pause 28 
and the Poll Tkx made a Labour 
victory inevitable. But within 
their first year in office, New 
Labour is in danger of causing 
more damage than 20 years of 
a Conservative government. 
Mr Blair may genuinely believe 

that British youth culture is a 
valuable national resource, but 
rather than use this for mis- 
guided photo opportunities, 
he needs people around him 
who are intimate with it its 
needs and its potential 

The Creative TkskFbice is 
a step in the right direction. But 


getting business people to- 
gether on an irregular basis is 
a poor substitute for repre- 
senting the milli nns of yo ung 
people aged 14 to 31 who will 
form the youth vote at the next 
election. We need them active 
in politics on a daily basis. 

Immediately after the elec- 
tion in May, Labour spin doc- 
tors called the press to pboto 
graph young MFs and sent 
them round the TV circuit in 
the vain hope that we would 
identity with them. 1 have to tell 
Alastair Campbell that these 24 
year .olds were better than a 
dose of HRT for this 37 year 
old. We now have politicians 
with full heads of hair, flat 

stomachs - but with thorougb- 

•fy middle aged values. 

The alternative nation does 


not have a voice. Youth culture 
is foil of bright, free thinking 
and creative individuals who are 
aware that tie entry route to 
politics is not there for them. 
Local party selection commit- 
tees are unreceptive to new 
ideas. Full of jaded party mem- 
bers, they brook no challenge 
to their prejudices. 

So bright young people be- 
come low-paid assistants in the 
music, tv and creative arts in- 
dustries. All this energy and 
ability to challenge accepted val- 
ues, outdated ways of thinking 
and make a real difference io 
the lives of young people could 
be harnessed. But then again, 
what would be the point? It 
would only be quashed again 
once they reached in the stuffy 
Houses of Parliament When 


I watch the proceedings, I see 
dull people making middle- 
aged, debating society digs at 
one another. A lot of them are 
the very twenty and thirty- 
somethings the spin- doctors 
sold to us as Young Britain. 
They blend seamlessly into the 
stale world of Westminster. 

Tbny Blair, you have told us 
you love Blur and Oasis, you 
have told us lhaL you believe 
British creativity is valued by 
this government. Go on then: 
create a party in which youth- 
fol free thinking can thrive. The 
last thing I or any of my con- 
temporaries wanted to do when 
we went to college was to be- 
come an ME When we see what 
>ou are doing in taking away our 
right to free education, perhaps 
we were misguided. 
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LY, the Prime Miuis- 

id the first Commons 

ends of Oxford Urn- 
iub on Monday alg™- 
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dedtobnngstu 0 ™^ 
nninded ageing tett_ 
jqds at Oxford"- ^p 06 
1 members sidled up 
ctive female under- 
. vou both Bleirites? 
Tory’s toes?" The 


answer wa&less than kind. “I 1 wouldn’t 
give him the time of day," said one. 
But the news is not all bad. Accord- 
ing to Jonathan Auburn of Magdalen 
College, “The university Labour Club 
is split fairly evenly between pro-Blau 
students and other students with 

more left-wing views. V«y few are ac- 
tually anti-Blair. 

IT’S AN open secret that the in*«s- 
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lira tire journalist 

atwork on a W°gr*P*V 

A1 Fayed, although no publisher oas 

yet been announced. fWtowing the 

Harro As ,rfmroah’s 

it to a police station on Moada*I 

asked Bower- the author 

biographies about Robert MasweA 

tbe fates t wi* 4 * ** 

a great stwy for my book, 

itnwktt you howdever 
MkLel Cole was to bare got out of 
there last week-” He continued; *1 


think the legal case come down 
to the two sides arguing over whether 

there were any jewels hi the safe de- 
posit box or noL M 

BACK in the comparatively real world 
erfshowbusmess, Pandora has teamed 

that several scenes m the television 

docudrama being filmed about 
Princess Diana and Dodi will feature 

a“M(AamedAlBcyed n riiar^^ The 


the script and he approved h. The ma- 
jor problem, however, was finding an 

actor skilful enough to play the de- 
manding rale of dynamic, self-made, 
unusually articulate A1 Fayed. But tbe 
director is oonfident that she has 
found just the light mam Al Fknenti- 
ni, whose TV, 
theatre and film 
credits include 
Agatha Christie , 

_ Barefoot In the 
' ftvk and tbe new- 
ly released Act of 
WUl. What special 

preparation did 
Fiorentini under- 
take to play Fayed, 

including the scene in which he speaks 
tenderly to his son and assures him that 
“yon got balls". Pandora caught up with 
Fiorentini and he said, “1 didn’t have 
to do any research as I thought the 
script was fine. Tm sure that A3 Fayed 
is a nice guy." 



THE latest issue of 'Campaign ' brings 
news of comic Harry Enfkte's long-term 
deal to advertise “adult” Hula Hoops on 
television. This came as a surprise at the 
Groucho C2ub, as Enfield is a stnxtg sup- 
porter of the boycott by Equity the ac- 
tors' union, of the advertising industry 5 
television commercials. 

THE smokers’ rights group Forest is 
opening a new office next week with 
an advanced air filtration system. To 
hype this gala event they've sent Pan- 
dora an invitation with a small sam- 
ple bottle containing, says its label, 
“tbe FRESHEST air in Britain ... pos- 
sibly!" Very cute, but somewhat off- 
putting as this type of bottle is usually 
handed out by doctors' surgeries to 
take a “sample" of a for less agree- 
able nature, one that definitely fails 
to bring “fresh air” to mind. Time for 
a new wheeze, JRorest folks? 

Pandora 
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EMI non-execs 
blocked Fifield 
from top job 


By Michael Harrison 
and Nigel Cope 


A REARGUARD action try 
EMI's non-executive directors 
prevented Jim Fifield, the £7m- 
a-ycar head of its music division, 
from succeeding Sir Colin 
Southgate as chief executive, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Mr Fifield is understood to 
have been the favoured candi- 
date among executive directors 
to take over the top. job when 
Sir Colin moves into the role of 
non -executive chairman. But 
the powerful group of inde- 
pendent directors on the EMI 
board blocked the move. 

U has also been confirmed 
that Sir Cotin's decision to stay 
on as executive chairman is a 
short-term measure and that a 
successor as chief executive is 
expected to be named by June 
or July. The group is looking in- 
ternally and externally for a new 
chief executive. 

The group of non-execu- 
tives who blocked Mr Fifield's 
promotion consists of Sir Peter 
Walters, non-executive chair- 
man of SmilhKline Beechara; 
Eric Nicoli. chief executive of 
United Biscuits; Sir Graham 
Day. former chairman of Rover, 
British Aerospace and Power- 
Gen; Hugh Jenkins, formerly of 
the Prudential; and Dr Harald 
Einsmann. an executive direc- 
tor of Proctor and Gamble. 

Although it had been sug- 


gested that the EMI board 
balked at the salary being de- 
manded by Mr Fifield. senior 
internal sources rejected this. 

“It wasn't so personal as 
that. The board decided it 
wanted someone with a wider 
scope and a broader menu of 
sldliswbo had financial abilities 
required but also the strategic 
vision to see where the group 
has come from, where it is go- 
ing and the technologies that 
will drive it,” one insider said. 

Suggestions that Mr Fifield’s 
prospects of seizing the top job 
had been undermined by his 
closeness to Ken Betty, the 
president of EMI Recorded 
Music, were also discounted. 

The Bel Air-based Mr Berry 
and his wife, Nancy, have been 
subject to unflattering coverage 
of their lifestyles and the pow- 
er that the duo now wield with- 
in the EMI empire. 

But one senior source dis- 
missed reports that Sir Colin and 
die board were unhappy with Mr 
Berry as “horseshit". He added: 
“The board and Sir Colin believe 
Berry is doing what be is paid 
for and doing it welL” 

Stories about his wife's 
rock'n'roll lifestyle, including 
late-night parties at fashionable 
Los Angeles and New York 
dubs, and Mrs Berrys penchant 
for attending meetings bare- 
footed and in short skins, were 
dismissed as “a nasty little 
campaign". 


City analysts have become 
concerned about what they 
perceive to be a power vacuum 
beneath Sir Colin Southgate at 
EML With Mr Fifield set to 

leave when his contract runs out 
next year and Ken Berry ruled 
out for the top job, there are no 
other credible internal candi- 
dates for the position of chief 
executive. An external search 
will take longer, leaving Sir Col- 
in to fulfil his dual roles as chair- 
man of EMI and head of the 
Royal Opera House. 

EMI shares have performed 
dismally since it was demerged 
from the Thom rental business 
in summer 1996. The shares 
have lost more than 25 per cent 
of their value since then. How- 
ever, the stock bounced 22p to 
540p yesterday as bid rumours 
resurfaced. Analysts say a 
predator could take advantage 
of EMI's management malaise 
and use it as an opportunity to 
strike. Seagram, Disney and 
Bertelsmann, the German mu- 
sic group, have ail been men- 
tioned as possible bidders. 

EMI is set to become a 
more focused music group fol- 
lowing its WhteTStone's deal 
with WH Smith last week. Its 
HMV music and Dillons books 
businesses will be grouped into 
a separate company with Wa- 
ter-stone's. The new company, 
HMV Media, will be treated as 
an associate in EMTs accounts 
and floated within two years. 



Hallfexflbn share 
buyback brings 
strategy under fire 


Under attack: Jon Foulds, chairman, and chief executive Mike Blackburn announcing 
Halifax's first results since going public, and their plans Photograph: John Voos 


By Andrew Verity 

HALIFAX, the former building 
society, was attackedyesterday 
for having a “muddled” corpo- 
rate strategy after it confirmed 
tha t fr would spend £lbn on a 
share buyback but left the City 
confused about its acquisition 

p lans . 

Announcing its first results 
since becoming a public com- 
pany last year, the tank pledged 
to spend one-quarter of its 
£4bn surplus on buying back 
shares over the next 12 months. 

The move will disappoint its 
four milli on policyholders who 
have hung on to windfall shares 
in the hope of a special divi- 
dend. It was widely hoped the 
new bank would use an upfront 
dividend payment to give share- 
holders a second windfall of 
more than £100 each. 

Jon Foulds, chairman of 
Halifax, said: “We did look at 
all options and concluded that 
the share buy-back program was 
the right one.” It added that it 
would be “in and out of the 
market” for its own shares over 
the next year, if and when the 
price was right to enhance val- 
ue for remaining shareholders. 

Mr Foulds said Halifax was 
still looking to make an acqui- 
sition but said it could not see 
value in a UK purchase. But he 
also held out the prospect of an 
expansion into Europe. 

“TUting a long-term view, it 
probably will be right for the 
Halifax at some stage to move 
into Europe but it has got to be 
at a sensible price and it has got 
to be on a worthwhile scale. If 
the right opportunity came up 


in the short term then we would 
certainly be interested. Bui il 
may not This is a very long 
game of ehess." 

The buyback was an- 
nounced as Halifax revealed 
that its share of the mortgage 
market, measured as net lend- 
ing. had shrunk from 11 per 
cent in 1996 to just 6 per cent 
last year. Meanwhile, savers 
withdrew £6l5m from deposit 
accounts - against an inflow of 
£2^18m the year before. 

Mike Blackburn, chief ex- 
ecutive. said that both figures 
had been affected by the con- 
version last summer. Many 
mortgage holders had re- 
deemed their loans after wait- 
ing months or even years to pick 
up windfall shares. 

However, he admitted that 
market conditions were lough 
because rival lenders were 
slashing their margins. The so- 
ciety would spend 20 per cent 
more this year on special deals 
for first-lime buyers. 

City analysts reaeted with 
disappointment to the buy- 
back plans and bemoaned the 
apparent lack of a clear corpo- 
rate strategy. 

Geoff Miller, an analyst at 
Wise Speke, the private client 
stockbroker, said: “The whole 
strategic message was garbled 
and the message coming through 
is not a positive one. The com- 
pany really needs to do some- 
thing to demonstrate that they 
are able to benefit from the fact 
that a third of the UK popula- 
tion has had an account. The 
Halifax has a strategy, but it has 
yet to put any of it into practice.” 
Outlook, page 2 1 


£4.45bn bid tips see-saw battle for Energy Group to Texas Utilities 


By Michael Harrison 


THE extraordinary battle for 
control of Energy Group, own- 
er of Eastern Electricity, see- 
sawed back in favour of Texas 
Utilities yesterday after il 
raised its offer to £4.45bn and 
snapped up a 14 per cent stake 
in the company 

The S40p-a-sbare offer 
trumped the S20p bid an- 
nounced on Monday evening ty 
its US rival, PacifiCorp. Last 
night The Oregon-based Pact- 


fiCorp was deciding whether to 
come back with yet another in- 
creased offer. 

Texas, which threw its bat 
into the ring with an opening 
bid of 8I0p at the start of the 
week, said that it had acquired 
72L56 million Energy Group 
shares at the new bid price of 
840p representing 13.9 per 
cent of the company. 

PacifiCorp, which began the 
auction last June for Energy 
Group with a bid worth 695p, 
has built up a 10.5 per cent 


stake. Under Thkeover Panel 
rules, the two groups cannot 
raise their stakes above 15 per 
cent 

Although Tfexas has tabled 
the highest price, it does not 
have regulatory clearance for 
its bid, unlike PacifiCorp which 
was cleared by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission in 
December. 

An MMC referral of the 
Texas bid is thought unlikely. 
But it remains an outside pos- 
sibility, particularly if the Pres- 


ident of the Board of .Hade, 
Margaret Beckett, deckles that 
the funding of the bid could put 
undue strain on its finances and 
threaten Eastern’s ability to 
fund its operations. 

Eastern is the biggest re- 
gional electricity company in 
Britain with three million cus- 
tomers. It is also the fourth 
largest electricity generator 
and one of the biggest inde- 
pendent players in the liber- 
alised gas market- 

Erie Nye, the Tfexas chair- 


man, is due to see the Office of 
Fair Trading and Department 
of Trade and Industry officials 
this week to argue his case for 
avoiding a referral Earlier this 
week Texas said it believed it 
would get regulatory approvals 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
within the two month bid 
timetable. 

Tbxas has arranged a 
SlOJbn (£6.24bn) debt facili- 
ty to fund the bid which, if suc- 
cessful would initiatiycreate a 
group with debts of $18bn. 


Disposals and the issue of new 
equity would reduce this to 
$14bn, giving il a convention- 
al debt-equity gearing of 155 
percent 

PacifiCorp's initial £3.7bn 
Hd last June was referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission in August on the 
grounds that the regulatory 
system might not have been suf- 
ficient to police the merged 
company adequately. The Of- 
fice of Fair Trading and the 
electricity regulator Professor 


Stephen Uttlechild both came 
down against a referral. 

The bid was subsequently 
cleared tty the MMC in De- 
cember without any conditions 
in addition to those already rec- 
ommended by the OFT to 
ring-fence Eastern. 

One Whitehall source said: 
*Tf a case raises the same issues 
as an earlier one then in gen- 
eral you would be mad to go 
through the MMC all over 
again. But no two cases are ever 
identical." 


National Power shares feel the 
chill of electricity price cuts 


PIA gives record £525,000 
mis-selling fine to Britannic 


By Michael Harrison 


SHARES in the electricity gen- 
erators fell sharply yesterday af- 
ter National Power warned 
that new lower-priced con- 
tracts signed with the regional 
supply companies would wipe 
£130m off its profits in the com- 
ing financial year. 

The company said that it 
would be passing through 
£230m of cost savings, of which 
llUOm resulted from lower 
coal prices, worth a total of £12 
off domestic bills and £65 off 
the annual charge for a small 
business. 

The reduction in bills has al- 
ready been factored into the 
new two-year supply price con- 
trols which come into effect in 
.April and will save the average 
household £24. Generation 
costs account for 56 per cent of 
domestic electricity bills. 

National Power said that the 
price reductions stemmed from 
increased competition in the 
generating market and harder 


bargains struck by the region- 
al electricity companies (Rees) 
as they prepared for the open- 
ing up of the domestic market 

Shares in the group fell 31p 
to 587p, while PowerGen 
shares ended the day 29p low- 
er at S03p. 

National Power said that it 
had secured contracts covering 
all its expected generating out- 
put next year. Contracts with 
the Rees for domestic supplies 
account for about 70 per cent 
of its output and these have 
been signed up at a price of 
about 3p a unit. 

The impact of the price 
cuts will be to lower National 
Power’s profits from about 
£740m in the current year to 
£6 10m in 1998-99. A 
spokesman said the prices it 
had obtained were the best 
available. 

The five-year “tack to back" 
cool contracts between the gen- 
erators and the regional elec- 
tricity companies end this April 
Under the contracts, National 


Power, PowerGen and Eastern 
have been able to pass on the 
costs of having to buy higher- 
priced British coal to the do- 
mestic market. In the current 
year, the average price paid by 
the generators is 14Sp a giga- 
joule. Next year it will faD to un- 
der 120p. 

All three generators are 
taking much less coal next year 
from RJB Mining, Britain’s 
biggest coal producer, prompt- 
ing fears that as many as eight 
pits will have to close with the 
loss of 5,000 jobs. National 
Power has contracted to buy S 
milli on tons against the 10 mil- 
lion tors it bought in 1997-98. 
PowerGen has only contracted 
to buy 3 million tons. 

A deal was brokered before 
last Christmas by the Paymas- 
ter General Geoffrey Robin- 
son, giving the threatened pits 
a three-month lifeline when 
contracts run out in ApriL But 
there is no sign yel of a solu- 
tion that will safeguard the 
pits in the longer term. 



Stephen Uttlechild: Bigger 
penalties for companies 


Meanwhile, the industry 
regulator. Professor Stephen 
Uttlechild, announced bigger 
penalties for supply companies 
that perform poorly, including 
an increased compensation 
payment of £50 for customers 
who have their electricity cut off 
for more than 24 hours. 

Outlook, page 21 


By Andrew Verity 


BRITANNIC Assurance was 
yesterday given a withering 
public reprimand and a record 
fine of £525,000 over failures in 
compensating investors who 
lost thousands of pounds each 
because of pension mis-sell- 
ing. The Personal Investment 
Authority also billed it for legal 
costs of £125,000 after it battled 
for a year to persuade the in- 
surer to rectify fundamental 
failing s: in its efforts to com- 
pensate vic tims of mis-selling. 

Britannic, a home-service 
insurer which collects premiums 
door-to-door, failed even to 
send vital questionnaires to 
possible mis-selling victims on 
time. They were supposed to 
have been sent, returned and 
dealt with by 31 December 
1996. Despite knowing of the 
regulator's concern, Brit anni c 
failed properly to chase policy- 
holders for replies. Its re- 
minders were “incomplete and 
ad hoc", the regulator said. 


By the time the PIA visited 
the company in January 1997, 
two years after it was asked to 
look at the scandal Britannic 
had not identified which poli- 
cyholders needed urgent at- 
tention. The PIA said its 
fundamental failures were af- 
fected by weak planning. It had 
also dedicated inadequate re- 
sources to the review of pen- 
sions mis-selling. 

Britannic “failed to take all 
reasonable steps to carry out its 
review of past pension tr ansf er 
and opt-out business” along 
the lines demanded by regula- 
tors. The company said it was 
apologising to policyholders; it 
would compensate 14,500 in- 
vestors with urgent cases by the 
end of June at the latest. 

Brian Shaw, Britannic's chief 
executive, said: “Wherever it is 
appropriate we do apologise. In 
dealing with customers we are 
indeed apologetic for what has 
happened. We recognise that 
the whole credibility of our 
business is to provide policy- 


holders with the highest stan- 
dards of service. We do ac- 
knowledge that in the period 
prior to January 1997 we did not 
have everything in place and we 
did not cany out the review in 
accordance with the PIAs stan- 
dards.” Asked why there were 
inadequacies in the level of re- 
sources devoted to the mis- 
selling review, Mr Shaw said: 
“We have always held this as a 
high priority. The extent to 
which we can actually allocate 
resources depends on the rate 
of progress being made.” - 

In mitigation, the PIA ad- 
mitted Britannic had believed 
it would be appropriate to fo- 
cus on cases where it was most 
likely redress would be due. 

But this was not what the 
PIA had demanded. The fine is 
a joint record, matched only by 
that given to London & Man- 
chester, a rival home-service 
company, reinforcing the im- 
pression that door-to-door in- 
surers were the worst culprits in 
the mis-selling- scandal. 


Smith Kline 
executives 
go on charm 
offensive 

By Andrew Yates 


SMTTHKLINE Beecham yes- 
terday launched a hectic round 
of meetings with its institu- 
tional shareholders designed 
to ward off a hostile bid from 
Glaxo Wellcome after merger 
talks between the two drugs 
giants collapsed last week. 

SmithKline is telling share- 
holders over the next few days 
that it has a strong future and 
can survive as an independent 
group. It is also stressing that its 
top executives are united in (heir 
opposition for a deal with 
Glaxo. Institutions have also 
been assured that the board is 
right behind Jan Leschly, the 
group's chief executive, over his 
derision to call off the' merger 
talks after what he deemed to 
be a betrayal hy Glaxo when it 
tried to change the original 
terms of ihe deal 

Industry sources suggest 
SmithKline is confident h can 
enlist enough support from 
fund managers to deter a 
takeover by Glaxo. However, a 
□umber of shareholders re- 
main disgruntled that they have 
lost out on more than £15bn of 
value that would have been 
created by a merger and spec- 
ulation in the City is mounting 
that Glaxo will launch a hostile 
bid within the next few days. 

Mr Leschly and his deputy, 
Jean -Pierre Gamier, are being 
accompanied by the non-exec- 
utive chairman. Sir Peter Wal- 
ters, on SmithKiine's charm 
offensive, which will be used to 
try to restore the group's bat- 
tered reputation after il called 
off two mergers within a month. 
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Halifax tries gimmicks to claw back loyalty 


THERE'S one figure that yrirfcs out 13ns • 
a sore thumb from the generally flatter-- 


OUTLOOK 


ifcx yesterdajrwith its first set'of fnllyear 

results as a pic. The former building so- 
aety’s share of net new mortgage lend- 
mg slumped last year from 11 to just 6 pea: 

oenL Halifax's share of the total UK mort- 
gage market, built up over the generations 
under mutual ownership, is somewhere in 
the high teens. 

Plainly if this poor showing with net 
new mortgage lending continues for much 
longer, Halifax’s overall position in the 
market win begin seriously to erode. 
What’s happening hare? Now that the Hal- 
ffox is a bank, is the public beginning to 
treat il like one- by shunning it in favour 
of what remains of the mutual tradition? 

For the moment, investors seem to be 
unperturbed. A sharp fall in net new mort- 
gage lending was common to all the 
newly converted boikfing societies last year 
and it was caused largely by the process 
of conversion itself. Since mortgage bor- 
rowers were entitled to free shares in the 
converting building societies along with 
depositors, a backlog of mortgage re- 
demptions built up as members sought to 
hold on long enough to benefit from the 
conversion. 

Thai backlog broke like a dam the mo- 
ment conversion took place, and by the 
Halifax’s own calculation more than two 
years of normal redemptions and re- 
mortgages flow went through the books 
in the months immediately after the 
stock market float. If you look at gross new 
lending, ignoring redemptions, Halifax 


says, then market shares are not much al- 
tered. 

But is this the whole story and where 
has the business gone to? The main ben- 
eficiaries certainty appear to have been the 
remaining mutuals. In part this is also ex- 
plained by the conversion phenomenon. 
It obviously makes sense to take out a new 
mortgage with a mutual when there is 
some prospect of it one day converting. 
With the Halifax and other converted so- 
cieties, the windfall has already been and 
gone. But it is also to do with the fact that 
the mutuals are on the whole now offer- 
ing more competitive rates than the con- 
verted societies, both to savers and 
mortgage borrow e rs. 

The Halifax is determined to daw back 
this loss of market share with a whole new 
raft of marks ting gimmicks, cash back of- 
fers and the like. Other converted soci- 
eties talk about getting the balance right 
between profitability and volume; they are 
prepared to cede volume if the result is 
enhanced profitability. But whichever 
way you art it, the mutuals seem to be of- 
fering a better deal than the converts. Hal- 
ifex also has to contend with new, low cost 
entrants to the markecTbe anty constraint 
on the growth of the mutuals and the new 
entrants seems to be in then administra- 
tive capacity to deal with the influx of new 
business. 

■Even so, there is every possibility that 
the market share of the converted build- 
ing societies will continue to erode sharply, 
albeit at not quite the same alarming pace 
as last year. It is not dear that a compa- 
ny that has matured in its core business 


to this extent warrants the heady, growth 
stock rating of 22 times earnings placed 
on the Halifax and its like. But then for 
the time being we are still in the longest 
r unning bull market of all time. 


THERE HAS been much talk over the last 
week about bow the “architecture of the 
global financial system" might be reformed 
to the risks nf vinlm t' mishap qirh 

as the sudden plunge of the Ru East into 
economic crisis. Alan Greenspan, chair- 
man of the US Federal Resera, started 
the ball rolling on Friday by saying “the 
architecture of the international finum-ia! 
system will need to be be thoroughly re- 
viewed and altered, as necessary to fit the 
needs of the new global environment". 

Not to be outdone, the US Heasuiy 
Secretary, Robert Rubin, immediately 
claimed an extensive effort was already un- 
der way to overhaul this architecture. Then 
in weighed Eisuke Sakakibara, a semi of- 
■ fidal Japanese Government spokesman 

on matters financial to say that irum y-wnriri 

leaders would be starting to contemplate 
something along the lines of the Bretton 
Woods agreement. What's that? Bretton 
Woods? Whoa there boy! We’re beginning 
to get a bit out of hand here. 

There is a world of a difference be- 
tween Mr Greenspan’s measured calls for 
greater transparency, more effective coun- 
terparty surveillance, government regu- 
lation, supervision and the like, and the 
reinstatement of a fixed exchang e rate sys- 
tem such as that of Bretton Woods. 
Nothing could be more out of place to- 


day than another Bretton Woods; it 
would run wholly counter to the highly ef- 
fective and disciplined way in which the 
modern and now global capitalist system 

and ptmidies underiyins econo m ic 
weaknesses. 

Sowl^isMrSakaldl>ara,oftMknown 
in the West as “Mr Yen" because of the 
effect of his comments on foreign ex- 


Mr Salaltibara and many others in the Par 
Faq « ain refuse to see their economic cri- 
sis for what it is, the result of bad and cor- 
rupt government which attempted - 
disastrously as we have seen - to manip- 
ulate the capital markets to ibeir own ends. 
Everyone wants to find a way of limiting 
the extremes of behaviour in the capital 
markets. But Bretton Woods is not the 
way. 


“Electricity giant cuts £12 off household 
bills” makes a nice headline for an industry 
that is still hardly flavour of the month ei- 
ther with the Government or the con- 
sumer. 

But the reality behind yesterday’s an- 
nouncement that National Power has 
decided to pass through £230m of cost sav- 
ings to domestic customers, is somewhat 
different. 

The price cuts NatPower proudly an- 
nounced are already in the pipeline. 
They make up part of the £24 reduction 
in the average biU that the electricity reg- 
ulator Professor Stephen Littlechild forced 
through last October. 

What NatPower’s announcement re- 


alty demonstrates is just what a topsy-turvy 
worid it has become when the price of coal 
supplied to its power stations can tumble 
by more than 20 per cent and yet the net 
effect can be lb wipe £ 1 30m off its bot- 
tom line. 

Scarce surprise that its share price got 
a nasty shock along with ftwerGen's. East- 
ern, the third biggest player in the fossil- 
fuel generating market, would also have 
felt the beat were its shares not so fired 
up by the bid battle currently being 
waged by a pair of US utilities. 

The fact is that the demise of the cosy 
“back to back" deals whereby the gener- 
ators bought over-priced British coal and 
then simply passed the costs onto the con- 
sumer via the regional electricity compa- 
nies spells trouble not just for RJB Mining. 

The big three suddenly find them- 
selves squeezed between a government de- 
termined to do something to help the axil 
industry and a bunch of customers who are 
finally waking up to the fact that as their 
markets open to competition, they wQl have 
to buy supplies more competitively too. 

The net result is that profit margins in 
the electricity business arc likely to migrate 
away from the generators and towards the 
supply end of the business. It wifi not he 
a big migration but It will be enough to 
explain why PlowerGen's Ed Wiillis is so 
keen to buy a Rec. 

None of ibis, of course, will deter Texas 
or PacifiCorp from paying a ruinous 
price for Energy Group. But if the only- 
people who get burned arc shareholders 
in Dallas and Portland, then who's 
worrying? 
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British Borneo admits it 
quit Cuba amid pressure 
from the US government 
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By Terry Macalister 

BRITISH BORNEO, the in- 
dependent oil company, yes- 
terday revealed It pulled out of 
Cuba amid political pressure 
from the US State Depart- 
ment The company, which has 
Sir Bob Reid, former British 
Rail boss, as a non-executive di- 
rector, is being investigated by . 
State Department officials 1 
alongside Premier Oil and 
Canada’s Genoil. 

They are under review over 
possible breaches of the Helms 
Burton embargo legislation, 
under which'travel visas to the 
US can be revoked. Steve Hol- 
liday, international director of 
British Borneo, . said it left 
Cuba late last year. Asked if 
politics was a reasons, he said: 
“It would be naive to say it was 
not a consideration.” 

But he said a range of issues 


were taken into account. British 
Borneo held a licence far block 
21 and drilled a well near the 
producing Pina field. It also did 
seismic tests looking for oil on 
block 11 but would not com- 
ment on whether there were 
commercial opportunities. 

Mr Holliday said State De- 
partment officials asked his 
company to supptyjnfbnnato 
about then Cu^a^ 
added: “We do not expect to 
hear any more from them." 

Charles Jamieson, chief ex- 
ecutive of Premier, confirmed 
be too had been asked to gjve 

details of activities in Cuba. 
“We have spoken to State de- 
partment officials on questions 
of clarification.” Premier also 
shot seismic tests on two blocks 
of land where it has been grant- 
ed exploration licences. It 
planned to start drilling a first 
well this year. 


Mr Jamieson said Premier 
had taken legal advice before 
starting work in Cuba. ‘As for 
as we know the land we are op- 
erating on is now owned by. 
Americans.” Premier is the 
original Kceuce holder of blocks 
21 and 18. In the past it spoke 
of “good prospectivity” for 
larger ofl-beaxmg structures, but 
they were located at deep lev- 
els, making them harder to 
drill. 

The Helms Buxton Act was 
introduced in March 1996. It 
was implemented by Congress 
following the shooting down of 
a US aircraft off the island. Un- 
der Title Four of Helms Bur- 
ton, US visas can be revoked for 
any executives, their family or 
■shareholders of any company 
found to be “trafficking in 
properties confiscated from 
US citizens or businesses." 

A spokesman for the Stare 


Department confirmed talks 
were going on with British 
Borneo and Premier and 
stressed .this did not mean the 
companies were guilty at this 
moment Along process of in- 
vestigation is carried out before 
a company and Its executives 
are formally informed they 
have fallen foul of the legisla- 
tion. 

"Even then it is possible for 
an exdudedcoropanyto nego- 
tiate a settlement. But the State I 
Department official added: 
“We try to be careful about who 
we question, hence the small 
number of companies being in- 
vestigated.” 

Only one company, Sherri tt 
International of Canada, is 
cmrently on the list of embar- 
go-breakers. 'Fro others have 
either settled with US owners 
or corrected their violations in 
other ways. 


New Zealand-born Coats Viyella chief is new head of the Post Office 



A NEW Zealand-born 
businessman was today 
appointed to be the new 
chairman of the Post 
Office. Neville Bain, 57, will 
succeed Sir Michael Heron 
when he retires from the 
top job later this month. 

Mr Bain was group chief 
executive of Coats Viyella 
until he resigned a year ago 
and before that spent 27 
years with Cadbury 
Schweppes, where he was 
deputy group chief 
executive. 

Mr Bain is currently 
chairman of Hogg 
Robinson and a non- 
executive director of 
Safeway, Scottish & 
Newcastle and Gartmore 
Scotland Investment 
Trust. 



Mulberry issues third 
profit warning in 10 weeks 


By Nigel Cope 

Cfty Correspondent 
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bad news for mvesioreycwciuay 
when it issued its third profits 
warning in 10 weeks. Shares lost 

35 per cent of their value to dose 

m 37p, their lowest lewd since the 

company was floated on tie Al- 
ternative Investment Market m 
May 1996 . The shares were then 

priced at I53p. 

Analvsis questioned yester- 
d:iv‘ whether Mulbeny, valued 

aiWhadafotme^m- 

denendeni company. Its best 

pn^onistbattbe^r 

owns 60 per «nt of the shares, 

‘’"SSTidi.P^for 

the year to 31 March would now 
C..n" -significantly short of ex- 
M-uions*. due to the contiD- 

expects to produce 

EMU warning 

By Diane Colye 



St-C33ftS 

"toVSwyias ° ulside 

warnt £ ur opean currenty 

hishli ncconJingT 0 a report 

an RScfi^- <teaIin8,n 


loss of £750,000 “at best” after 
exceptional costs of £600,000. 

It is cutting 28 jobs across the 
group at a cost of £2004300, in 
addition to £400,000 redundan- 
cy costs previously announced. . 
All small leather goods pro- 
duction will be shifted from • 
Britain to Spain and Italy- 

The company has pledged to 
maintain the dividend- Roger 


Saul, chairman and founder, 
and finance director Godfrey 
Davis have waived their right to 
their £71,000 divided payment. 

“It is bitterly disappointing 
to announce this news,” Mr 
Saul said. “We ... are being 
punished by die strength of &er- 
Iingt Compared to last year, for 
every £ 10 m of export sales, we 
have lost £2-5m.” 



m ars City trading records 


United Kingdom equities ex- 
ceeded a trillion pounds, na^ 

36 per cent compared wth 199b 

to £l,013bn. Although London 
is only the third biggest stock 


market for aoroesuc eqiuu-, ~ 
bind New York and Tokyo, n is 
tbe world's higgesT relative to the 
size of the economy. 

International trading in 
eurobonds climbed 45 per erat 
tn £8.450bn, with seven-tenths 
^ this bu^ess based in Lxmdqn. 

of global business. 


‘ The report acclaimed Lon- 
don’s dominant position, and 
said some City activities could 
benefit from the start ofEMTJ 
even with Britain staying out- 
side. ftar example, it argued that 
the London Stock Exchange 

could benefit from an upsurge 
In European equities trading 

across borders. 

The report warned of a par- 
ticular threat to trading in 
EMU-arca bonds, where the 
City’s position is currently 
strong. Multinationals might 
see merit in swindling their 
business to banks in an EMU 
country, itsaid. 


Spring Ram 
turns losses 
into a profit 

By Terry Macalister 


SPRING RAM, the former 
blade sheep of the stock market, 
yesterday came leaping back to 
health with its profits and divi- 
dend payment for three years. 

A new chief executive has 
been appointed from inside 
the company and Spring Ram 
said New Year trading looked 
good, with the first eight weeks 

of 1998 showing like-for-IIke 
sales up 17 per cent . 

The chairman, Roger Regan, 
who was brought in three years 
ago as company doctor to 
resuscitate Spring Ram, said: 
“1997 has seen the group mov- 
ing on to increasingly solid 
foundations.” 

Pre-tax profits of £05m in the 
12 Tnrmrhs to 3 January com- 
pared with a loss of £36 An last 
time. A dividend of 0.1p has been 
paid, the first payout since 1994. 

The new chief executive is 
Steve Brown, former bead of 
Spring Ram’s core kitchen divi- 
sion. IBs promotion has been 
made on the back of a significant 
financial dean-np in kitchens. 

This division moved from an 
operating loss of £ 1 . 9 m in the 
fcst half of 1997 to an operat- 
ing profit of £0An on a similar 
level of turnover. 

Costs have been severely 
pruned with the closure of one 
of its two factories in Scun- 
thorpe. The bathrooms and 
aayScssideofthe group’s bus- 
ness also performed strongly. 

Mr Regan said the turn- 
around has taken longer than he 
expected. Hie says he will be 
around for at least rhk year and 
maybe next: "'tyfe have a strong 
rocovoy plan in progress, I 
-want to delivery of ft. 1 ” 
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Taka a closer look at the 
amazing specifications of 
MIN’S 333Mhz systems 
based on Intefs fastest 
Pentium II processor. 
Unbeatable specification, 
performance and price 
combine to deliver the best 
value for the power user. 
Interest Free Credit and a 
Free Epson 600 or 300 
printer make these offers too 
good to miss! 
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• Intel 333JWIZ Pentium II Processor 

• 128Mb SDRAM 
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• 33 speed MAX CD-ROM drive 
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• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• IBM Gold voice recognition 
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Irish luck holds 
for CRH abroad 


THE IRISH are famous for having a 
good lime wherever they find thera- 
seives around the world. This trait has 
been typified by CRH, the couotrys 
largest building group, over the last few 
yean. Based in Dublin, its push into in- 
ternational markets has been a great 
success, so almost three-quarters of its 
trading profits now come from abroad. 

The big lest last year was North 
America- Even though the United 
States economy enjoyed its sixth year 
of expansion in 1 997, the construction 
industry has seen relatively modest 
growth of around 3 per cent per annum. 
And CRH wanted a Strong perfor- 
mance there to show it could absorb 
its biggest acquisition yeL the $329m 
(£23Sm) purchase in 1996 of Tilcon 
from BTR. plus the subsequent 
lake over of Allied Building Products 

The luek of the Irish has not de- 
serted the group. Profits across the At- 
lantic jumped 41) per cent to 
I R£ 135.0m. in 1997. That storming per- 
formance helped group pre-tax prof- 
its to roar ahead 26 per cent to 
IR±'253m on turnover up 27 per cent 
at lR£3.2bn. 

Despite acquiring a slew of busi- 
nesses from Tilcon to Cuneras Cerro 
Negro in Argentina in the last two 
years. CRH still has an appetite for 
more. Gearing is just 35 per cent and 
interest cover a very comfortable 8.7 
limes. And it has five teams at work in 
North America alone looking for po- 
tential acquisitions. CRH is a signifi- 
cant generator of cash so tbc balance 
sheet is well positioned for expansion. 

Chief executive Don Godson, who 
now has 20.000 employees, is by nature 
cautious. “We look to positive growth 
in all our regions in 1998, although prob- 
ably at a slightly slower pace than a hec- 
tic 1997." he said yesterday. That said, 
■‘hectic" stuns up a company that has 
been buying at companies at a furious 
rate and at the same time selling some 
smaller assets it deems peripheral. 
CRH is not likely to rest on its laurels. 

For a start the European operations 
are currently being reorganised along 
the line of the product-based structure 
that has worked so well in the US. That 
should help France and Germany 
where the building sector has been 
struggling. 

The shares slipped IR15p to 
IR954.75p yesterday. Analysts believe 
CRH will come up with pre-tax prof- 
its of lR£279m this year, which would 
put it on a future multiple of 17.3. That 


CRH: At a glance 

Martflt value: |fl£3.65bn, stare price 9M.75!Rp f-lfilRp) 
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does not look cheap, but as long as the 
US economy does not suddenly take 
a nose-dive the rating seems justified 
for this well-managed group. 


Thistle axes 30 
provincial hotels 


THISTLE HOTELS is a prime exam- 
ple of how not to float on the stock mar- 
ket. Ever since the group came to the 
market in October 1996, it has proved 
a huge disappointment. Not only did 
it commit the cardinal sin for a newly 
quoted group by consistently missing an- 
alysts’ profit forecasts, but it has con- 
tinued to lag behind its peers in the hotel 
sector. 

Robert Feel the group’s embattled chief 
executive, paid the penalty by getting 
the boot last autumn. Although he can 
hardly grumble at a £700,000 pay-off. 


With Mr Peel out of the way. Thistle has 
decided to take the sword to its hotel 
estate. Thirty provincial hotels are to go, 
with the £100tn or so proceeds pumped 
back into its London four-star hotel es- 
tate. The group has also launched a 
shake up of its hotel management team 
and a long-overdue upgrade of the 
group's information technology sys- 
tems. And another £50m will be spent 
this year sprucing up its tired hotels. 
These are all sensible moves and there 
is plenty of scope to drive room rates 
forward by concentrating on the cor- 
porate market rather than tourists. Af- 
ter all die only advantage of under 
performing peers for the last few years 
is it gives greater potential to improve 
earnings in the future. But Thistle will 
have to start showing it can move room 
yields forward much more quickly 
than it has demonstrated in the past to 
calm investors’ frayed nerves. 

The City’s concerns were demon- 
strated clearly yesterday when the 
shares fell 9p to 381-5p even though 


Thistle announced a 34 per cent rise 
in pre-tax profits to £80.6m in 1997. 
However, Che hotel market is likely to 
re main buoyant for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and analysts forecast current 
year profits of around £95m-£96m, 
putting the shares on a prospective p/e 
ratio of 14. 

It is too early to say if Thistle has turned 
the comer but at least it appears to be 
moving m the right direction and a new 
chief executive should be appointed im- 
minently. Fairly priced. 

Partco shares 
undervalued 

YOU HAVE to feel for Partco. Re- 
porting a 1 12 per cent increase in pre- 
exceptional profits to £28 ,5m yesterday, 
the car-parts distributor could rea- 
sonably have hoped for an upbeat re- 
sponse. In fact, the shares struggled up 
just 4p to 329 .5p. In the past year, they 
have gone nowhere. 

The City's scepticism is easy to jus- 
tify. Partco's growth is largely down to 
acquisitions - primarily Dana Distrib- 
ution Europe, the distributor it bought 
for £ 103m a year ago. Even worse, those 
acquisitions have been funded by paper 
in the past 18 months, Partco has 
tapped its shareholders for £121m 
through two large rights issues. Given 
that like-for-like sales growth across the 
group was just 2J5 per cent, investors are 
nervous that the breakneck expansion 
is not actually creating much value. 

In fact. Ibis is unfair The main dis- 
tribution business managed 5 per cent 
growth -ahead of the market asa whole. 
But the real rationale for the acquisi- 
tions is cost savings. Efficiency is im- 
proved by pushing more parts through 
its established distribution network. 
Larger volumes also mean cheaper 
purchasing. And on costs, Partco is de- 
livering. Yesterday, it raised its estimate 
Of the synergies from the Dana acqui- 
sition by £2m to £5m-£6rm. Most of those 
will flow through next year. 

That should be good news, for mar- 
gins, which rose by almost a full per- 
centage point to 7.4 per cent last year, 
but still lag behind those of Finelist, 
Fartco's closest competitor. Long term, 
the company aims for a return on sales 
of about 10 per cent. 

Although Partco was being coy 
about acquisitions yesterday, the feel- 
ing is that the company will steer 
clear of large paper-funded deals for 
the next year or so. With that reassur- 
ance the shares, on a forward earnings 
multiple of just II, look cheap. 
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EVERY schoolboy knows that a business want- 
ing to call itself a bank has to get permission 
from the Bank of England first So Colin 
Forsyth, “Governor” of The Sandwich Bank 
& Crust Company, found himself writing to 
Eddie George to get the go-ahead for bis 
refreshments firm. 

Mr Forsyth, writing from bis palatial head 
office at 16 Market Square, Bicester, Oxford- 
shire, starts off: “As the fellow Governor of a 
central bank - moreover, one recently freed 
from political encumbrance - you will doubt- 
less sympathise with me in my ongoing struggle 
against the dead band of bureaucracy.... 

“In short it seems that 1 have to ask clear- 
ance from you before I can operate my mod- 
est sandwich business under its present 
banner.” 

I am happy to say that Steady Eddie 
granted Mr Forsyth’s wish, although the sand- 
wich business will not be allowed to take 
deposits or trade in derivatives. 

Incidentally, Mr Forsyth refers to his sat- 
isfied customers as “The Fed”. Will Alan 
Greenspan have to be informed? 

The press office at Howard Davies’s fledgling 
Financial Services Authority (FSA) is finally 
be ginning to take shape at Canaiy Wharf. One 
spokesman, PteterRutor, has manage io com- 
bine his new role with publishing a book this 
week. In the Shadow of SharpeviUe; Apartheid 
and Criminal Justice. 

Mr Parker wrote the book with bis wife 
Joyce Mokhesi- Parker, from whom he is cur- 
rently separated. Mrs Mokhesi-Parker's 
brother was one of six people arrested and tried 
after the SharpeviUe riots in South Africa in 
September 1984, charged with the murder of 
the Mayor of SharpeviUe. 

The book, published by Macmillan, is 
based on letters from the SharpeviUe Six, who 
were sentenced to death and only reprieved 
18 hours before they were due to be hanged. 

Betty Rwrefl, a former spokeswoman for the 
SIB, who has been helping out at the FSA press 
office, said yesterday that they were all very 
proud of Mr Parker’s achievement and had pre- 
sented him with a bottle of champagne. 


Footy-mania is definitely getting out ot hand. 

A City spin doctor was liv ing to buy a Man- 
chester United tic to present to a business con- 
tact this week, and told me yesterday that the 
dub had a three-week vailing list for the 
dratted things. 

Luckily, Soever Scene of Carnaby Street 
came up with the goods. Perhaps we need a 
Secondary Market in Man V paraphernalia. 

Hie latest edition of The Economist has a fea- 
ture which pokes fun at books about Asia writ- 
ten before the current financial crisis. Books, 
such as The Voice of. Asia: Two Lcuilen Discuss 
the Coming Century (1995) by Mahathir Mo- 
hamad. the Prime Minister of Malaysia, and 
Shintaro Ishibara. a Japanese nationalist 
politician, which predicted that the combined 
GNPof Asia would exceed that of the US and J 
Europe by 2000. 

The Economist has fun with such forecasts, 
now the Asian Tigers have gone phul. Mod- 
estly, it does not mention that The Economist s 
own editor and one-time Japan correspond nL 
Bill Emmott, has written throe books since 
1989. aU of which managed to casi doubt on 
the then fashionable image of Japan as an all- 
conquering threat to western economics. 

The last- published in 1^*93. was tilled 
Japanophobia: The Myths of the Invincible 
Japan, in which Mr Emmott dismissed the 
threat of Japan as “an hysterical canard . 

BBA Group, the engineering business, has ap- 
pointed two high-profile non-executive di- 
rectors, David Rough, a director of Legal 
General and Richard Stillwell executive vice ' 
president, industrial specialties at ICl. 

Mr Rough has spent a quarter of a century 
at the centre of the City's fund management 
community , while there is not much that Mr 
Stfliwell doesn't know about speciality chem- 
icals and international marketing. 

Incidentally, bow does Vanni TV-eves find 
time to be chairman of BBA Group, senior 
partner of City law firm Macfarlanes. head of 
Channel Four and chairman of two other com- 
panies, as well as adviser to Richard Branson, 
all at the same lime? He tells me on the phone: 

“It’s all down to the art of delegation and 
mutual support - and I’ve got three partners 
here in my office ail nodding their heads." 

In an effort to show our European partners 
that British business is ready for the euro, de- 
spite the UK. not being in the “first wave" of 
currency harmonisation, the CB1 has sent a 
group of representatives to Brussels via Eu- 
rostar. The three -day mission, which embarked 
yesterday, is led ty CBl London chairman 
Michael Frye and includes London Minister 
Nick Raynsford. 

And to cap it all the CBI has taken a steel 
band to play in the main square of Brussels. 
Should wake up the Eurocrats at the very least. 

Simon Weldon has jumped ship from Fidelity 
International to join Premier Portfolio Man- 
agers as the latter's head of institutional 
sales. Mr Weldon's brief is to develop contacts 
with discretionary fond managers and inde- 
pendent financial advisers. ) 
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3 day Spanish siesta from £179 


The Independent and Inde- 
pendent on Sunday are giving 
you the opportunity to enjoy a 
three day Spanish holiday with 
huge savings from the brochure 
listed price. Spend three nights 
in either Barcelona or Madrid 
from as little as £179. Both 
cities are rich in culture and 
beautiful architecture, where a 
multitude of sightseeing op- 
portunities are available along 
with fabulous shopping and 
restaurants. 

The price includes return 
scheduled flights with British 
Airways. 3 nights hotel accom- 
modation sharing a twin /dou- 
ble room on bed and breakfast 
basis at your selected hotel and 
a complimentary Berlitz guide 
book. Extra nights are available 
on request. Excludes transfers, 
price available on request. 

How to book 

Phone Partners in Travel on 
UI7U7 222444 quoting The In- 
dcpendent/Spansh cities offer 
promotion. Please have ready 
your 1st and 2nd choice of de- 
parture dates and hotel accom- 
modation and your preferred 
departure airport. Full payment 
for this promotional offer is re- 
quired at lime of booking and 
can be made by Switch, Della. 
Connect. Access or Visa. Trav- 
el insurance is available at a cost 
of £I7.1bpp. All bookings will 
be verified by confirmation re- 
ceipt within 3 working days. 
Your tour operator invoice will 
follow approximately 7 days bi- 
er. A binding contract between 
you and Partners in Travel will 
come into existence when you 
have verbally confirmed your 
payment details to Partners In 
Travel 

Tcimj & Cooditianv 
Ail booking arc subject ui dvail-ihiliiy. 
Sp*v & limited bit nxvnancaJ yno hook 
curlv. AU uavd xmifl te amtpku.'d hy 
1J.U5VS. YflU mil rcqmic J lull Ira war 
pa&purt. valid U tad 6 months after wtir 
rerun) due and ocoasaiy (now n- 
iiuncd (pi OK aiucns). RcmfcnUmuM 
tv aware Uui jmemlrocnB or cancellation 
arc (nixed to chaxpta. A copy ot die term* 
& CvToJiiioiut u available on reqrwst. prior 
ip bonking. All bookings are ■flifcjert to 
Map* of Spam'c honking onndmuie. which 
will be sent with viur awfimuiioa hooking 
form. You arc rofiucd tu wod the but*, 
j m- form I:' Pinner, ro Thn'ct T ba utter o 
raUd fur a minimum ur 1 adults sharing a 
urftm. Panoera Id Ihnvl ABTA FVMu» 
an agent r.w ATOL boldcn. 



ACCOMMODATION 

Barcelona 

( departures from Heathrow, Gatwick, 
Birmingham ) 

★★ Hotel Adagio from £199pp 

Well located for sightseeing, situated in a qui- 
et street in the bean of the Gothic Quarter. 

•kkk Hotel Gaudi from £209pp 
Overlooking the impressive GueU Palace, 
in prime location just 50 metres from Las 
Rambles and Barcelona’s tempting shops, 
bars and restaurants. 

-k'k'krk Hotel Almirante from £2l9pp 
Enjoying a prime dty location, the Almirante 
is we 11 placed for Barcelona’s main sights and 
a short walk from the magnificent Cathedral 
and port. £7 supp pppn for Mon - Thu 


Madrid 

(departures from Heathrow, Gatwick, 
Manchester and Glasgow) 
kirk Hotel Regina from £179pp 
Boasting an excellent position, the Regina 
is within easy walking distance of the main 
museums and onfy 100 metres from the live- 
ly Puerta del SoL 

kkkk Hotel Riena Victoria 
from £229pp 

Built at the turn of the century and situat- 
ed in the heart of Old Madrid in the Plaza 
Sant’ Ana, the Riena Victoria is very con- 
veniently placed for the Prado museum and 
the main shopping area and dose to many 
of Madrid's best restaurants. 

£2 supp pppn for Mon - Thu arrivals 


A tale of two cities 


Barcelona 

Renowned as Enrope’s most 
exciting dty, Barcelona is a 
stylish, architecturally stun- 
ning, cosmopolitan dty that 
is the capital of Catalonia 
and a supurb destination for 
a short break. Since the 1992 
Olympic Games, Barcelona 
has undergone a huge trans- 
formation and is a delight Co 
wander round and explore. 


The wonderful Modernist 
architecture of Gandi and 
others make every street a vi- 
sual treat and in addition, 
there are many more places 
to visit than you will find in 
any other second tity. 

Madrid 

The capital and geographical 
heart of Spain, Madrid is 
a lively, booming city that is 


ideal for a short break. Apart 
from tiie excellent shopping 
and night life, Madrid’s main 
attraction is its outstanding 
art galleries. These include 
the Prado, the Rrina Sofia, to- 
gether they make one of the 
finest collections in die worid. 
The beautiful medieval cities 
of Toledo, Avila and Segovia 
are all within 90 minutes of 
Madrid 


Delphi shares 
crash by 15% 


By Peter Thai Larsen 

INVESTORS were yesterday 
reminded of the dangers of in- 
vesting in information technol- 
ogy stocks when Delphi, the IT 
recruitment and services com- 
pany, reported disappointing re- 
sults after apparently losing 
control of its US subsidiary. 

Shares in Delphi crashed 
124p - or 15 percent - to 7035p 
after the company reported 
pre-tax profits of£l4.1m - well 
below analysts’ expectations of 
£15-5m. 

Tony Reeves, chairman and 
chief executive, said the short- 
fall was because US staff did not 
work as many hours as expected 
in the final quarter of the year, 
but were still paid. “Most of our 
contractors are on the pay- 
roll*" he said. “But during the 
final quarter it turned out that 
many of them were sick or on 
holiday." 

He also admitted that Del- 
phi's management systems had 
failed by not warning them of 
the shortfall earlier. 

Industry experts were per- 
plexed at the news. “If you 


can’t produce excellent figures 
in this market which is right at 
its peak, then when can you?" 
asked Ingrid von Hentschel, 
IT analyst with Beeson Gregory. 
Another observer said the fig- 
ures were “very, very poor”. 

The problems have forced 
Delphi to abandon its plans to 
carry out a fundraising on Nas- 
daq, the US hi-tech stock mar- 
kcL Last year, the company 
came under fire from share- 
holders over plans to raise 
£35m from US investors. Al- 
though the company eventually 
won permission from its share- 
holders to go ahead with the 
listing, it promptly delayed the 
move until the spring of this 
year. 

Permission for the fund- 
raising expires at the end of 
April, which means that Delphi 
wQl have to ask shareholders for 
their approval again. Last ni gh t, 
experts said there was “no 
chance” that would be granted. 
But Mr Reeves maintained that 
a Nasdaq listing was important 
if the company was to be able 
to offer its US employees a 
stake in the business. 
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Decision on Rolls-Royce 
sale within a month 

GRAHAM Morris, chief executive Rolls-Royce Motor Cats, 
the luxuty carmaker owned by Vickers, said yesterday that 
he expected a decision on the unit's sale to be reached with- 
in four weeks. Speaking to journalists at the Geneva motor 
show, he said that the outlook for Rolls-Royce had “never 
been better", and said he anticipated a 10 per cent gain in 
sales this year. 

Mr Morris forecast that the new Rolls-Royce Seraph mod- 
el would eventually represent 40 per cent of the unit's world- 
wide sales. Vickers reports its full-year results today. 

Millennium jobs bonanza 

A RECRUITMENT campaign worth £500,000 was launched 
yesterday, spearheaded by the British Institute of Innkeep- 
ing, to help fill 230,000 new jobs expected to be created over 
the next five years in pubs, clubs and hotels. The licensed 
retail industry said 630 jobs would be on offer every week 
into the millennium, ranging from bar work to catering, man- 
agerial and financial posts. A special work-experience day 
is being organised as well as recruitment roadshows, backed 
by a £210,000 government grant. 

Andersen revenue up 25% 

ANDERSEN Consulting shrugged off its bitter dispute with 
sister organisation Arthur Andersen by reporting a 25 per 
cent rise in worldwide revenues, to $6.6bn (£4bo). The Eu- 
rope, Middle East, Africa and India region achieved the biggest 
gain - up 31 per cent to $23bn - in the year to 31 Decem- 
ber 1997. George Shaheen, worldwide managing partner of 
the firm, which employs 53,000 people in 47 countries, said 
the fourth consecutive year of more than 20 per cent growth 
was a result of sensing and responding to the needs of diems 
and the dynamics of the marketplace. 

Railtrack picks Tarmac 

TARMAC, the construction and quarries group, has won a 
contract from Railtrack worth up to £90m. The contract, for 
work m East Anglia, was won by Ccntrac - part of Tarmac 
Construction J Services - and is worth £18m a year for the next 
three years. An option to extend for two more years would 
rarse rhe total to £90m. From May. Ccntrac will renew more 
man 50 miles of railway track per year in Norfolk. Suffolk. 
Essex and north London. 

UBS analysts recruited 

CreQfc ": ,h0 hanking arm 

recruited six equity analysts for its Eu- 
ropean research department in London. All six were previ- 
- UBS. rhe Swiss tank mm hSS^Sk . 
snajFta redundant as pan of its mc^-r wilh S BC TV new 

London International Group 

Gro “ P “ 

company, QingdaoLondon 7^ " a Chinese |oint venture 
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steps back into the bid spotlight 


MARKET report two io ng - tBim 

candidates were thrust back 
mto the Hmeljght. EMI, the 
showbiz group, and Safeway, 
“ e supermarket chain, en- 
jpyed strong runs in a bnsy sea- 
son which ended Footsie's 
four-day winning ran. 

r-vrr*T-*, EMI was given a 22p spin 

DEREK PAIN to 540p On renewed talk of a 

US strike. There are indica- 

. ■ - — — dons the music group could be 

vulnerable. It encoun- 
tered tough trading, particu- 
larly in Asia, which prompted 
the inevitable profits warning. 
With boardroom tension evi- 
dent and the shares under 
performing in the past year, 
EMI would strug g le to repel 
a determined assault. 

Safeway jumped 24.5p to 
385p (after 387p) in busy trad- 
ing as stories swirled of an 
Asda strike. Last night only 
one sell order, 10,000 shares 
at 390p, was left on the order 
book against 11 buy trades. 
But, as with aD blue chips, most 
of the trading was through 
market-makers. 


Asda is known to be keen 
to swallow Safeway wArich has 
issued three profits warnings 
in Httle mare than a year (and 
maqy expect another in a few 
months). 

It has so far held back 
from bidding because it fears 
Government opposition. 
However, it has, it is said, been 
treading the corridors of 


The Asda story could have 
been given a push by SBC 
Warburg which described 
Safeway shares as a sell an 


attention to the speculation 
which has surrounded the 
chain since Asda’s interest 
first surfaced. Nat West Secu- 
rities also contributed by 
switching its Safeway stance 
from sell to hold. Asda fell 
25p to 200p. 

Another retail story sug- 
gested Next could strike at 
Storehouse, up 10 .5 p to 
270.5p. Next gained ZSp to 
795p. 

There were also sugges- 


tions of corporate activity 
among pharmaceuticals with 
some traders wondering 
whether Glaxo Weflceme, off 
hp at jUM8p, is ready to bunch 
a hostile strike at SfeithKhne 
Bnrriiam. aim off fip. ntTTftp 
Zeneca, figures tomorrow, feD 
23p to 2,670p. 

Footsie ended 12.9 points 
off at 5,807.7. The supporting 
indices, however, were still in 
record-breaking form with 
the TniH and gm»n caps hitting 
new Mghc it was one of the 
busiest sessions of the year 
with more than 1 billion 
shares traded. . 

Much of the activity was 
in Energy Group, as the 
Americans, PadfiCorp and 
Ideas Utilities, clashed for 
controL Both raided the mar- 
ket with Energy shares up 
32p at 838p. 

The bidding war prompted 
PadfiCorp to pick up 8.8 per 
cent through Goldman 
on Monday and then Merrill 
Lynch waded in for Tbcas, 
putting together a 13.9 per 


cent parcel at the Tfesas bid 
price of 840p a share. 

Other power shares were 
on the blink. What was, in 
effect, a profit warning from 
National Power left the shares 
31p off at 587p as analysts 
trimmed their forecasts. 
FowexGen fell 29p to 803p in 
sympathy and ScottishFuwer 
gave up 16p at 517p. 

Haiifat retreated 25p to 

Share spotlight 

stare pries, pence 
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952p on disappointment with 

its chosen route, buying its 
shares in the market, for re- 
turning e»««h to shareholders. 
Tbere were hopes it would pay 
a special dividend which would 
give small shareholders a di- 
rect cash benefit It stated die 
buy-back by picking 4.6 million 
shares from Merrill Lynch at 
961.09p. 

Financials were generally 
weak with Barclays down 34p 
at l,796p and Norwich Union, 
reflecting the failure of any 
Halifax bid to appear, lost 
18pto505p. 

Compass, the contract 
caterer, hardened 40p to 92^1 
peak after gaining a global 
catering contract for Philips 
Electronics. Rentcddl Initial, 
the support services group 
which has been linked with 
Compass, gained 9.5p to 
3205p. 

BTR’s rehabilitation con- 
tinued with a 5Jp gain to 
1925p and lnchcape added 
14p to 236p. 

Diageo reached 647p (up 


lip) on the escalating valua- 
tions put on its up-for-sale 
Dewar's Scotch whisky oper- 
ation. PizzaExpress rose lip 
to 80Gp after an investment 
presentation at Dresdner 
Kkinwort Benson. Mulberry, 
a frqmr y goods group, slumped 
205p to 37p following anoth- 
er profits warning. 

Simon, a business support 
group, held at 49jp after 
ABN Amro placed a line of 
5.75 million shares at 49.5 p 
with an institution. 

Inspec, a chemical group, 
ended 17p higher at 224„5p. 
Profits were up 47 per cent to 
£47.1 m despite sterling’s 
strength. Merrill Lynch 
moved its stance from neutral 
to buy. 

Sherwood International, 
an IT group, jumped 82_5p to 
690p after profiting profits of 
£3.1m against £2.1m. 

Halim, the engineer, rose 
6J>p to 1 I3.5p in busy trading. 
Fibernet gained 135pto215p 
on the Greig Middleton com- 
menL 


TAKIJsJGJTOGK 

Emerald Energy, se eking 
in Colombia, lost a farther 
0l5p to 6.75p. The shares 
have fallen from lOp last 
month. Chairman Iain 

Alexander has admitted the 

Cbawina-2 well in Colombia 
has encountered further de- 
lays. But he said: “These are 
no more than dr illing prob- 
lems. There is nothing seri- 
ously wrong”. The shares 
have suffered from the lack of 
progress in Colombia and 
Lasmo’s intention, 
announced last week, to sell 
its Colombian operations be- 
cause its discoveries there 
have not been big enough. 

Rage Software, after an un- 
happy run, is gathering 
strength. The shares rose Ip 
to 7 . 25 p, a for ay from their 
25p peak but more than dou- 
ble the low hit in June. The 
company is concentrating on 
computer games. There are 
high hopes that one, called 
Incoming, could be worth 
approaching £lm this year 
and there is market talk 
another game is about to 
materialise. 
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Share Price Data 
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jj M n Seaq volume: I.CSfan trades 78, 152 
“ « *“ Market Leaders: Top 20 volumes 
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Money Market Rates 

OvenduM 1 vwfc i mmft amortte anwnBw Iwt 
Treasury Bib 7«7ni ZB 700 

| BfH 

Oarwwfc Depos 894 7* 7ffl 731 741 W7 7 47 733 747 733 730 756 

GmWAnDepa 725 738 734 Wl 747 733 750 738 750 736 730 750 

BU*Bar*ab 731 725 732 726 732 726 

Storing CDs 746 740 750 742 7S0 7.42 7.47 739 

EutxfcferCDs 581 581 561 


2685800 

465800 

treat* 

6292000 

000 

13464400 

*004600 

3WOMOO 

38832200 

12183300 

2279600 

000 

8496000 

6318100 

893000 

785800 

5332500 



Uffie FTSE 100 Index Option 

Safflment Price: 9607.70 

MV Apr 

Series Ca6 fcaJM EB hwpVbl CaB Put 

5790 182 21 4? 19 Sat 103 

5800 « fl 82 S 201 123 

5850 94 fi 83 17 171 142 

5800 87 « TO 17 141 183 


Ue Jot 

CMH Pui C4i Pul 

239 144 352 180 

258 183 320 TO 

227 TO 289 217 

TO 202 257 236 


Commodity Indices 60 s*** wo,m 

Case date Laat Chg %chg 31 Dec %chgYTD 
Irate 1970=100 «472 -023 -014 21526 -2348 

Agrf&Hual WD=100 22460 -0B2 -03S 23123 -283 

Enemy 1983=TO 5708 MO OB 85B6 -3352 

hd Metals 1977 “TOO 15173 000 000 16879 -1011 

Livestock W0=100 «W -156 -096 79x03 -1565 

Prec Metals 873=130 40224 -156 -112 46354 -Q22 


Energy *ptio«im:Mpn 

tew* CMIaftlbanaQ Q» oflfMwwe) WIJ CnidatS/boneQ ProductefS/rwmo) 

ire dan cm w pe am a™ vw nym lm cm sp« cif nw Eur 


Apr M08 003 13093 MH 0150 -050 4549 Apr 640 006 Gflsofcxia, 16300 

May 1448 008 6871 Apr 6379 -025 4842 May tM 006 Naphtha 6000 

Jun MX 00$ 27B May 13625 -050 089 Jin BO 008 flag* 13000 

M 648 007 Fuel 01 {35%s} 67D0 


Industrial Metals 

LIE (Stoma) Cash Chfl 3 month 

AtunMun HG 1445 1446 -700 14805 1481 

AtomHunAIoy 1268 1273 -TOO 1295 1300 

Capper A 1730 1731 4700 1753 1754 

Load 3395 5405 -200 547 546 


Chfl LMEBocte Cttfl 

-7 564700 -2005 

-S 42860 » 

47 OTTOS -J72S 

■1 106900 500 


5255 5280 -4500 5345 5350 -45 65790 


5435 5440 TOD0 5435 5440 

XH05 TO15 -500 TO8 B57 


100 9660 -70 

-3 469575 -HOD 



E\dbun 

38400 

-too 

-350 PteSnun 

232J5 

-240 

-625 

Krug 'rands 

29705-6620 

PMatiun 23450 

00 0 

8*75 PaJadum 

KZtt 

000 

49* 

Sava 

6890 

ShSr 

850 

■an 

i79 aw 

384 

-005 

067 

Nobles 

3H05 

Gold 

29700 

-136 

-6240 




Maple Leal 

31105 -6M5 


Agricultural 


Cocoa 

LFFE Cfknv 
Marge 103800 
May* D520Q 
Jut* 107X00 
Wot 3317 

WWte Sugar* 
u=re »»m 
Kara aaao 

May* 27830 
Augge 26050 
Vob 3488 


LITE Sftome 
Mu* 186000 
May* 165800 
JuTO TOSCO 
Ttot 10703 

Freight 
IffE HKkp 
FW98 TO1D0' 
Apr* fflsOO 
JU99 103500 
Vat 10 


Barley 
LITE (tom 

Mar9B 7325 

May* 7500 

Sep96 7565 

Vofc 32 

Wheat 
UFFE Stems 
Mer* 7730 

May86 7925 

JuB6 8125 

vet 433 


Potatoes 
UFFE C/tonne 
Mar* 7000 
Apr* 6500 
Mayfl8 7100 
tel: S3 

Com* 

cearcmaftBrt 
Mart#} 26500 
May* 2»25 
Juf9fl 26075 
Vot 7512B 


«a tatig 
Apr* 650* 
May* 65550 
JuTO 68150 
Vofc 40258 
Soya Beam* 
caor ttSkbte 
Mar* a* 
May* *50 
JJ8B 2920 

Unfc 341 


MWDumrninml 

BMmEoiftrfcc£r 
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Racing 


gy Greg Wood 

JPST because there is i*; 
£“■• down youT^ 
there h do guarantee that som^ 

h happenin S at 
Cbeltenbam, but the home of 

jumps racing takes such a grin 

m punted minds at this Se 

of the year that itwasnosur! 
P^f yesterday to see ante- 
post money for French Holhr 
«*°f the more interesting 
adders for t he Champion 
Hurdle m just 13 days’ time. 
*** ra *. Coral claim 

mat puntera wanted tobadsFer- 

dy Murphy’s runner, although 
it may just be that their wealE- 
» forecaster predicted rain for 
the next week or so and the 
bookmaker thought it wise to 
take evasive action. Whatever 
the reason, French Holly is 


praying for rain 


r # 


~ w a 14-1 chance for the 
Champion, even though his 
Participation depends not just 
OD w bether there is any natur- 
al watering of the course be- 
tween now and the Festival, bnt 
Probably on how much. 

Holly is an imp osing 
specimen, and his trainer is 

convinced that his hurdles ca- 
reer is simply an appetiser be- 
fore he moves on to the 
course over fences. Murphy 
admits that it is a little frus- 
trating to give the elements 
such a crucial role in the Festi- 
val decision maVin^r although 
‘‘having said that, you could give 
me three or four Kke him and 
Td put up with that hardship any 

Morphy insists that French 
Holly’s Cheltenham target — the 
gelding is also engaged in both 
the Supreme and Royal & 
SunAlliance Novice Hurdles — 


most waft. "We’re no further 
along,” he says. “We said that 
if ft came up heavy, he’d go for 
the Champion, and it’s forecast 
fix- heavy rain over the next 
week. If he got soft ground, he’d 
have a serious chance, and 
since his last race he's been fan- 
tastic, we couldn't be more 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Aeoflna . 
( Wo lverhampton 455) 
NB: CutfuD Hope 
(Wetherfay 330) 

happy with him.” 

Meanwhile, at Portman 
Square yesterday, the Jockey 

<~1nh rfmrhifWt fr y Hri3 vnrtin n« 
rw riMTtt- Tg artemg mitnf t frft Tfrp 

Gees Kbel trial and decided 
not to re-open the case, fol- 
lowing the award of £195,000 in 
damages to Jadt Raznsden, 
Lynda Ramsden and Keren 


Gallon at the Higft Court last 
week. 

The Qub ftra piwrefsed, how- 
ever, that a new procedure to 
be ixmodneed from the start of 
the FI at turf season wBl make 
it easier to reopen inquiries un- 
der Rule 151, which governs 
non-triers, and that offenders 
will risk stiffer penalties. The 
Qub also said that it would con- 
tinue to send private letters — 
described in the High Conn as 
“yellow cards” - to individuals 

holding y \inwfr to *»itfr»T-tT»fp 

or. ride. 

“We considered fully 
whether these letters should be 
made pubic,” Malcolm TOIIace, 
. the Qnb’s director of regakmon, 
said “Hawing taken legal advice, 
we decided not to make the let- 
ters public, because to do so 
would be unfair when the per- 
son concerned has not bees 
found in breach of any rule. 


These tetters are intended to 
prevent breaches of the rules 
and are a part of an educational 
process aimed at mahwatning 
and improving standards.” 

In a separate development* 
the Club’s senior veterinarian 
disclosed that pre-race dope 
testing of runners is likely to*be 
introduced as soon as technol- 
ogy allows. “There are some 
very strong arguments for test- 
ing runners before rather than 
after they race,” Peter Webbon, 
the Club’s chief veterinary ad- 
visor, said. “My personal view 
is that it is inevitable, when 
rather than it” 

Webbon also revealed a 
change of emphasis for the 
Cub’s veterinary force in the 
field, with vets becoming much 
more concerned in future with 
the welfare of horses. “In the 
fast, integrity was the top thing, 
but the view now is that racing 


w elfare is at least as important, 
if not more so,” Webbon said. 

The conditional jockey Raul 

Midgley received a 10-day ban 

for reckless riding after his ac- 
tions put a rival jockey cm the 
floor at Cattexick yesterday. In 
the bumper race, Midgley’s 
mount Nosh mannikin veered 
badlyWtsqueezmgnpMazzri- 
tno against the far rafl-Mazzel- 
mo’s rider Seamus Durack 
Hung desperately to his mount 
but fell to the ground 10 yards 

before Mazzcfcoo got to the toe. 

After an inquiry the stewards 
found that Midgley guilty of 
reckless riding. His ban runs 
from 12 to 14, 16 to 20, 21 and 
23 March inclusive. Noshinan- 
nikin was placed last. 

• The top chaser Dublin Fly- 
er has been retired. 

• Rain has pul today’s meet- 
ing at Chepstow ip doubt. There 
is a 730 inspection. 


Chepstow 


2.10 Glitter Isle 
2^0 Admiral’s Guest 

3.10 Kflmlngton 


HYPERION 
3-40 Brackenheath 
410 Mahwood Castle 
445 Sadler's Realm 


GOING: Haavy. •NSPECTIOft 7.30. 

ta ADMISSION: CM> 

44 ‘® 8 P 2 **! p 2M6 5*525%), NlteMoa- 

4 PWeCojr 32- TO (289%), R Durwoody 26-129 (202%), C 

Eg? **>' ‘ 233 * i " *bn«n®«<aQ3^ 
BUNKERED RRSTmErttoW 


*®-STOCX MEOQE (40) (LaJy Cotham) C Etecta B V 1 _ 


CTEAT EXPECTATIONS CHASE (CLASS B) £1Q£00 added 
2m 3t110yds Penalty VMue £7.306 

PHkb 


FORM GUIDE 

If MBS OWJEE appears to hare trarfcJeocrpbment of weight, tirafcrictua*y3t> tow- 
ar ta Hie ratings tan whan JhW to a non-solar at Thutiin In January and *he can maka 
vp ter harftWMsM departure whan tons «kto-en tor a Wtooanton daimar last tima: 
Thto Raw* Rat winner beat Maty Cm patio went an to land a haHriek) at Ludkiw fiat 
lima cut and than ara era or taro others to do the dortoy work tor bar today. The 
moat Scaly candktate to sal tha' pace la Minator^ Madam, who to ki har aiemant whan 
oWdng toe njnntofl and tfd iuat that whan baMtonpgialnn and Ilia atoyroonAAnt. 
■aTb Ouaat at Laioaatar test «n* AOeafa Wrror tad an ofl day and was oSy aavsith. 
The obi haa {pan Mhatarfe Madam toa gnuvl aha naadfc but not only haa Artnlralb 
Guaata 6b pnA tor Just war tvm kngtoa, aha Jarft aa aftaclNa whan aomatofew IMcm 
har on and toe IgWy-wsigtited Cadbury C a aS a b Urty to do juat that Tha oround 
cored make toto toa ol atamira Cadbury Caaba wart* and Si* eoddrtt be nded 
out ConcMona were deapereta and found out Musical Monarch at Exeter on New 
Warb Day: Although orty tf*d bahM Coeur P a PaM and Alcab MVrar on tool oeea- 
etoahsranvnlandcoiddsasiyraversatoafannwltotoepiahahas. Fbatarfyound 

and the stronger company wore ngainsl Beyond Our Reach at Tbixaon last tone. Ha 

ideafly naarto a longer trip tom to® but toe ground afxxJd make Wa a sufficient last 
of stamina and be bad shaped as It masitoig to tent to Mb previous nca Don nto 

SafacUon: MSS 0M3EE 

CAFFREYS IRISH ALE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 
£5,000 added 3m Penalty Value £3,745 


RadCumaconttouaato: T 

taUanuM Strung Si and 
aga Ha atoyad an (gme- 


PORM GUIDE 

Ibitooy lumped hto vrey toto too Chabartaun Festival atom anto Ms aHorttea* ren bom 
FUnana Craat M Ltogflie. TbM was soma patormanca bom an al(tot4aSMlditoto ms 
eat (D^Mdarios a> bi^npam arsf having Ns tost reoa over htadsa and d ■# ba mrest* 
tog » aee ho* ha 1ms to toa rraato stronger oornpany Ri ~ *“ 

and fclomd Ns easy ro rtowM auecass by basting wt 
laeMjuverieBorBzonovartVKrandahaBTnlMhefall . _ 
ly unctor praasum »id shoiid gat this tores trios, but Thrtxiyb yard ham a 
Na afcBy. UaeeMrria was *ai sUted by tNaa rnlas at Asnor to January and beat pra- 
vtoua and e Ursaquan l itonar My Slto na nctoah veto aomatotog In hand. That was Na beat 
p e i fa i rnanoato dato yet one unto parfape toe yaaiwt acopa of al a toa w ic w aJ 
EtSHXEN. HntogshapedvialovartMoaKlanalfmaBShamtortoMirPeranfiadB- 
but, Brftosn wemto Wtocenton to a smal raea and had d «wn tong before toa aaoond 

last On toto toavang there to no question he has toe atoms* tor tores mlas and. whto 

b> poaaMa ha has hrttan oft mere than ha can chaw m ftb ataga ol Na earner, there to 
no doubt hBisayaaighorae of Immense promise mho could airehare the to p ro va w am 
InNm. Itliimtila lm tnrnn itom inn ton iifi [mill tultinQ rwi inTl jnnrl nnf — hif~Y 
worttfal through tack of stamina. 


hfenouL 


3. tO 


[4?<0l 


HUNTSMAN'S HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS C) £7,000 
added 3m Penalty Value £5,061 


JCtSMy 


4 M2U8 ONEWOnD(1l)(BalaiiBConirBcMOonponartDDWtoia61tO I 

_ £ 

BEntHtt 1 Ml Oban, 15* iMstocfc Itoggte, i M Otter Me, 14-1 0oa Wbnl 
1997) No ccnaaxntoig rare 

_ FORM GUIDE 

Shot*! toe maettog go ahead yaetodM iWi wfl mMra tNs a roaltoat of stamfiw aito it 
brings GBttnr laia right Wo the r&ckormn The otghl-yaaf-oW. wtx: cottokrtgat toto Alar 
Moorb rare rt Whrenton tata ttoiet won tare to testing cxmftions M UiirfMd last Bea- 
st* art <■« be im « home on tte pound than toe atom: However, with only four 
(umere thereb uMaly to be any ffoat pare anp thta. ta ahaptog ib nicely tar OBAN wOi 
hta turn of toot Thai was vary much in emdsnre atoen ha won over h«o and a half mlM 
at UHmater test season and he suffered Ha onto defeat to toraa rone over lances when 
teangtocope wtih toe ueeftfBcode Not Tbowffsaemlaa at Hampton ObanBayhad 
11 months off after that and was up agatoat to-fotm homes whan leappoarttg at Ascot 
to Jaraiary. He fated to get a look-in againot jpeecbir npposiBon.but wB at taste be sharp- 
er far It end this rare ta much more toely to ba rut to wit hht. Ma talock Magote toeo 
had a tot on her plate ct Ascot last time aid gave an areqlant accouit of haraeKtofouto 
boMnd Wade Road war mo mies, steytog on h the doeino stasm She lacks seperi- 
ancatooonpartaon but tharabnotttog wrong with har Jumping andtow might bathe one 


PMamJJG 

mGMxi)T 


JGnxd9U3- 


1-1FO KUMNOION B1) (D)(HT 

otaei MisiciieMFrmp’Wi 

OSfCB 90NM CMWSBT W W 8 OM Ms SWfca 6 fi 7. 

P0540 CAFIA1M HYCAPTMN p7)(na Anoertttodnea) RBctortonlJ'n 7 
2P2S4 DAflK STRANGER (TR) fll) ftoy CB«x*a711 7. 

-31040 DtJWOCkS'nBe (IS (F GVrtsr) FToderSTI 7 

MM6 EASYBR£EZr(68)(Gian«toJHaroarXPartn8rdClfcmBT!7 
BfPi FBC«m21)(MaLCW] MsLtaor9t17 
UAM LBE (82) (J CocfTbej M Coonbe V 11 7. 


type 


AJ WbonSfl 7. 
MHSStooEBl71t 7 


W7 («1) f»«iv>ood Rsdngt UssHKrrht7 T1 7 

BOURNS. (B3| [NctuasBaKhi^CBmilDll 2 

F0HTYIW0 DS fISJ {Tiinth UmMcrai Liriad) N Sr* 8 11 2 



WOP GnmMLTNEXWBrpq(Q(D)(tesPPPa|iWPHDbtBniin. 
mm BRAVEUGfflJtN^I p8) (D) (BF) (SNJ Enbrna) J Gtod U T1 6 PHWi 

1F2SP DORnmy(10^(UFt:pdrick)MBad«ick9114 PHolsy 


4P6P JACOffS WFt (The Buck Saep FtociJ P R WHttar H XJ TJ 

31-2B4 P0UCtSI(B4) ^ |MsA Lbbocfl TFccaera C T1 

6-oa MAtMOOD CASTLE (iq (CD) RballbhnirghtR AtarSUtl-. 
2P3C- FCBnWJTR0»rB0fB4)(D)(BF) (Lady Cottar) C Brooks 8 US. 

3lW MBbJfSLAD (21) (D) ^ Mb— DwnHb) TFbriarS D7 

-Idedand- 


J A McCarthy 


-G»wflay 

-JCMoty 


ISharaN 


to heat over tok toqgar bfi 
9 an] POACHER'S SELUNG HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS G) 
£2300 added 2m 110yds Penalty Value £2^34 


NHrela-eitD A Thornton 

jAflFB«tetariJMRre41l D — A P McCoy B 
PAawMawJRHadgreniie — JUkasBooW 

JNs*7«5 RJbhnrenV 

EJJhnsa 
J Root 



« OtMUJ BUUCDBOrri 

iSSS LAWf^oSSfl'p^ (J 1 D fWne) N Griti 9 00- 
-18 1" " 


BULKD BOV (NZ) «) Mobotta PMnwtoU P Hdbbafl « 
CAOBUmrCAStLEMI) S PThddQ Q OadsaJonaa 4 V 
ULUtmffdwiUaei Rise Sim- — 


Muaicwl Mmwroh, 10-1 UKta Samoa, AOoab Iftror, Corn Beam, Cwtwy Catota, 14-1 othars 
MB7! SaUto tatattng 7 « D R Johnson 7-1 (T MM) IT im 


V0P3V 1 JUNGLE MN8 ffB) (7S) (A M 
11 OP-FBS MUHKEALC3) (SPLansdaun 

e 3-1225 nvetaor 

U 043PP BOURNS. 

N 563QZE 

-14 

BETTMft Ml MgabTfeto«»4 Dart Strang*; IM RirarBay: 8-1 Oatagta, «-l Eaay Braacy. 
33-1 Bouawt Bomba Charge; DretocbsMaat, Rdhkad. 96-1 atom 
-W97: tameam Ibat 7 11 2 R Ptanrt »2 (Ms J Rhan] S ran 
. . FORM GUIDE 

The Utfy-raced MUSIC THHIAFV, a lutbrotoar to toa anart Suiy Bay. ta a chesar on 
looks and came through Ns first taat over fences wiih Hying coloura wtian boating Har- 
taainChonra and The Ttatoa a ch at Hwttogdon on Badng Day That haa bean tfra only 
defeat ta fire Marta for The INaaacb-ttah won two good races dnee- and MusfcTher- 
apy shot*! come on a good deal tor the reperlenoa, aspectafly now heh asqppad up to 
(Manre HNer Bay waalriad toa faraticap to Lutfew fast ttow and gan a tok accouit 
of hareeif consklertog al the weight aha had to a mca toiat was a tot battar than It last 
- loaitod tto slaw wefl and ta ore of probably only throe who rntt* benefit dvUd Mi- 
afe Therapy rrt come igiwito the egiactod improvement. Dartc stranger me raaiytp 
and Hddtog Tito Facts hare 11 days apLWNethara might 
ta lire Mil tt wix*ta pay to undaraattarea Mudb Thei^ 

an awfultat ot acopa K ta atog>on,noroetrhtorThaT Mi Ba rt iatAs- 

cot tef fin* had appreciated tha grewvf when left ctoartobaat ForRmo Oaaadatanca 
at Fontwal in hta previous rare. Owan Butowa whob ridtog better than awr toto aaason. 
tatoaoffonaof Klntogtonh pemitias and whan puah comas to MtoveMI bar 
on whan qlhara ham (pran (41 Satecdna: MUSC 

| o Af \\ PRESTIGE NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS A) £15,000 added 
l£!ZXi 3m Penalty Value £9,690 

l.riPto BUUB«BAY(IT)tCa|(JMto^8lto*e%n911B- : B Fenton 

2 -ORS GOOTlDfiDNUHPHYtn) (BF) (ThaCai*y3bo)P HchbiBfl 6 RDuowoody 

3 4-Q2D BBI CURATE pi) (Q (Ms ■ 'Barer & Mr CwMNGLKCCUt 711 6 WNtas toe 

4 '-FWl BRAOtBB«m(7)nUolnQMDaitoll71l3 UAFlRpiatoB 

5 S BSWre(»njPjbwiga)MBretatoekail3 GBndby 

6 -F22N NACMOHUS (USA) HO) (D) (RtymcnlltKtflONchctaiSTI 3 RJotoan 

7 -2201 BNtollALEPS) P) £Eb«ti athoct) LUigo771 0 R 

8 S5f1 T0RB0y(iq ffWQaroj MPbe BffO-- AP 

BETTING; 64 Tbtboy: 11-4 Rad Canto, 6-1 SaNran, 7-1 Itoreionla. 6-1 Bbtabto, t2-1 BcKkaa- 

haato, Geod Lord Itophy. 14-1 Rdtaaa Bay 

I98h ltang Ksmy 6 b 0 H Sipfto n-2 (P Baramort) D nn 


not ba anything ot that 
apx a horse amh 


BErnNttMBavaHghlrelto4-1ltolanBd CaM i,fr1RreotHoaioa.n Poorest 6-1 Be Mato- 
fy, 10-1 Qnwnfrl Tteo towy, Umfiah Lad, 12-1 Jacooy WWs 
19871 No oonapondbg rare 

FORM GUIDE 

TNS is tricky to that there am several hare wt» cotfd win if recapuing toek bast lorm 
- Do Flghtty, a ^ma frant-rumer who stniaglad on tor OM behind Nahtaan Lad and 
Mr MiMgan at CtwOenham two yearn ago bang a prtna reampta. Heb rand only onca 
tinea then, end t h a t was back in Nove nto a r &aanMThreAamy.whotovastoaaacon- 
tl8onaiNl1outo«H,deepmnribtorMafNahBNtiiKamiMtogtoatwatoin.fbQtogillBMaB 
atoo goes ima to the ^omd and ia probably tha bettar prospect toctay an Ns ton duI- 
ing In atoiost a year; but MAUNOOD CASTLE cornea from a ysrd doing so wel or pro- 
aant and haa toe te-tam Andy TTwrtcn up as a bonus Matacod OsUa handed a tiog 
In toe mud wel at Fortwet test time out sret ae ha idtod in front and almost let in Bro- 
geenlarl)Lhretiaennii»er1Jiiafapoind. BrmraHlghtondreliobwoutiy none toa worse 
far being damounted whan a o amtotfy tame at Newbwy only iB days ago. He went wefl 
far a tong way hating won uochalanged at RMoetona the tree fraibre and on that nar 
wB taka aA the beatirg. Poueher loves toa pored end ta preferred to shfaimateMar- 
Iln'vLad. S election: MAUNOOD CASTLE 

j GAMEKEEPER'S HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C)£5£00 
I added 2m 110yds Penalty Value £3,778 

1 63433 STAR SELECTION (82) [D) {RMMcbsQ J Mb**j 7T20 Eltaabnd(3) 

2 21FH- &ON OF ANSHAN p4B] (D) p J Sahsliry) kfci M JcnoeS CD BPowal 

3 23- TS 9UPSTTOP (121) R (Bf^ (Ms Bartiara Urga) L Linga Due RSqpta 

4 oem SAUHTS BEAU1 (RQ (d^ p D Ftecti® P HoU» 5 11 1 RDuaMDorty 

-4 


BETTMQ: naSadwh Raaka, 3-1 Star Stiaction. 4-t Stpertop.112 Son a Antire 
19B7: Kadatoaf 7 11 6 X Nquu (7) C-l (R OcMfl H ran 
FORM GUIDE 

STAR SELECTION, fifth to taat aaaaonb Swinton FUdto as a novice and toreettnes a 
wtonar whan ha had aJtabto oorelttortt Boo today: ha* given every todcation of return- 
tog to Na bait to Na latest two outings and MxJd have Mahad nearer toa tolonn Cart- 
er end Lady Datay aarCar thkd to a big hamticap In IretaniL at Ayr taat tbna if ha hadrft 
bknfared at tha aaoond tattHdk worth another chanca SaiSar'S Realm has had plen- 
ty of tore to recover tinoe wtontog to atroctoua condttona at Exatar on New Ytarta Dm 
fas (Mod auoress on toa frot ort aueft (ytxnd. Ban gotog qp Sb ha a(B gets plenty of 
weight and ta the one to bast cnee more Son OlAnahan. Impressive vtoannavwig the 
oppfaBkm ragged at KBtao atoioM a year agp hasnt been out atoce and ta now to a ste- 
bretwtog a torrid tana at present He ta baei watched, aa ta Su par tnp on acred thal 
worAtot ba hta tkat choice. Selection: STAR ^LECTION 


Wetherby 


HYPERION 

2.00 Polydamus 2^0 Grevme Again 3.00 Hurst 
Flyer 3^0 Ham N’Eggs 400 Cattly Hang 4^5 
Borteaqh Pilot 5.05 Sweet Lord 


3 PIMASANT8 DELIGHT (Z7) tea U Etawtiy 8 D 7 OLaa 

05 PQWDHTPHtM(130)UmS9nh7«7i. RF ‘ 

k BARBARA (M 


OMP 8MftA( 


lff4)CGrar*7D7- 


17 2PP432 SBXtO HU (11)0 ftBian 8*7. 
S 604P4 8BTa®BtHSZE(M)J0a*»7t)7J 
V U SD BACK (685) DTbdf7D7. 

-»r' ' 


GOWG: Good to Soft (Soft to phg»4 
•Laffhand oval orcut Ftan-r of 200yds »grayij» 
•Course to NE of town on 81234 A ^njAt 

APMMIOIfc OUbCB ttaxxnpantod Eternals 

aasscsss 

at-IU (2tB%iT6am•ltty2346pt2WO»®J*^■ , "' 


lt«» 
_AKSfath(7) 


BEmN&7-4Wynyonl Lady; 64 Of MotoMKSscead RUta. H4HM 
Ryw; w Dtatar* Ms, 14-1 Gypsy ta, PtwMues Maht, IM Kw^ 
p McSptaik, Saptaraber toana. 20-1 titwra 

HELMET NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS C) £7,000 added 2m 
t JP-JD4 ttamEovesamct&na*** nwmwmco 

2 -Tit UP PENTTAHD8Rjrat4S) JHovartJohnam7H4-ADo6tin 
41-331 CUTWLL HOPE (Xt) Ms S Sgtih 7 7 1 4 R 


3.30 


a wbi mm uapwurow wwa 

HAREWOOD NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
E) ESJOOD added 2m 

-1 saimagm/±±3aa 

P^^CaUC74JMtoc»M*r87l2 Pc f*^7 


mi rv"Biwvivr 
30 PRaBBtCTU 
022 RUSK""" 0 


1 VOBMI4B 11 C .... — ^ 

MMutarSItE. 

“^•5112. 


A 


B * SSSOS&0ISs===SS 

nemirMi.il Wvrtanua.MRobbo, W ruw i w r ftab ta. 7-1 teak, W 

SICKL/NGHALL. NOVICE CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added 3m If 
i m >u mi anQitamnBII 9_.-U N 



J Sffi snjyrenTsTc 

SaRsr 

SSSB" 

5 FLATTOP* 

2 IS SB" 


1.8119 

BRotoatf9H3- 
i,.p,/CQ«t7tl3. 

D Lath 8 11 3 


9„,.Jtawwan 
JH — — 


J1*dB7l<a 


ASI 

_PMvw» 

Buka 


a <H-U3I 

4 0S2A3P NON VtoTAOE (11) (D)M Chapmen 7 T18-_W6fartoto^n 

5 2CF44 8M»MIGB)GE»d^TEBtiarty8«B —LWjsr 

6 *4ffl HAMITOGG8p5(CD)CBF)M1taDincni7'0®J»tai9ta 

7 jRstUS IMBTHTGU3RypH)ffO)MWEMtartiy7®3J»Crewiy 

8 3P05S TBIOHA'SHOPE ®ECtiraBt)0 Mr P Coagrere p) 

-edactarad- ■ ■ 

Mktowa wefafs: lOat Thia fienefcap waichc Sontfs HopaM [fit 

16-1 TriMa^ Hope 

fXTanl EAST KESWICK HANDICAP CHASE 
] 4.00 1 (<^jissQ£7,0Warfded2m4f110^ 

1 14-340 Qgl«gTBTp^^Hm ^9ai».R to^ 

2 Dan CA rny han g (s) m 11 8 r dL 00 *** 

6 MCB4 RUSTIC AIR (B0)(E9 J Rtaarta n ®3 P Cartway 

-Gdadwsd- 

9ErfBKL8-4CiaayHaBB.t3 4TklBtaock.6-1 BraaMtiwny, 7-1 Chief 
IT, 10-1 RurecAt; 20-1 CCuNrabtiauca 

ASKHAM BRYAN HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3^)00 added 2m 

1 831 HOH B8 3 RgS £9) I P ) Ma JRarre denB h SNtatam 

2 -Z33P) «7WttBWP9WCUsfad«m8116 RMcSotop) 

a'. 0322 asSAN(S9)Mrtan«0B(eiiS RGariita 

4 SMBS SAMAtaO (11) (D) MteL 30*4611 2 

5 3B4U9 ADVANCE EAST ( 

S PffiSS 

7 -60068 


4.35 


JC«k*won 

JtDoBbto 


5 «g 

SSSgLawsicsi 

1 (K341 HURST 0 AlfcSta* 

iSBasffiiZfcr* — as 


(1^ (B)M DcdsO WE ADtatotaS 

n)UHammcnd5D8 — A He (7) 

7 Bomw»nrnJTp4)M«SftanuPDS.. 0 Partar 

B UWB TMKAHJ WWW M 

9 -53253 TIPfrWW9CTPf)Aauto9DS— -^H taWCteg 

;S S2^SSS¥IS^ s »^ 

S £S 

MMnmwMIOt 7h*/tes^»^Qrrwy^«toft»7fA« 

Smuarw hS\ ISm [W iftMi]!?; * 


Duty, 20-1 otoeim 

ps] 

j a rag 5 . 11 * 

IkS-I DntaKH RtalK* te 


Wolverhampton 


HYPERION 

1.50 Browning 2J20 Haver Fever 2^0 ITALIAN 
SYMPHONY (nap) 3.20 Chewtt (nb) 3^0 
Sualtach 420 Sing For Me «L55 Bathe In Ugtit 


GOING Standard (Afi-waafher track). 

STALLS: 71 - outtida; remainder - totida. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Ugh tram Bf to tin 4t 

• Pferesand, left-hand oval corere 

•Course ta Not town onA44R Hfafvetf ia mpton atelon tn AD- 
MISStON: Ctab Ctt; ‘Mtenala E6 (CAP member* of Dtamond 
Cfab E4); Viewing Rasteinnt £2590 tactodtog enbanca and meal 
correct red March we& CAR PARK frao. 

• LEADING TRAB4ERS: R HoMnehaad S4-6D (8X3%). M John- 

— [ — 1~ 1 ) C — ] 

• LEADMG JOCKEYS: S Sendee* 41 -34J (121t^ Q Carter 33-22S 
(t4A*i tkrer* tfcritaowB 27-254 (OB%l J Outon 25-406 (B£%). 

• FAVOURITES: 396-1223 (324%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TBAE: Fayrn (22C? (vtootad), Quaan's 
Piagaret (aaft Prectaaly pL20t Good For \bu(42D». 


font TAURUS STAKES (CLASS C) £8.000 
added 7f 

80681- CHEWirpa)(CZ)GLMD0tB6B4 CbaetoirpM 

P0463 P»CX0F»BUp7)ladHatingfan694 W Ryan 3 

43000- RAWS (189) (CO) Ms LSU28B84 JFE0an7 


<9864 S&kEnNG<RT)(27)^RCtMf894. 
1 MVERGORDON(l1)(qjEreiace3B8- 

1 ITHADTOBEKOU (18) PCota386 

IBvfi CLASSY CLEO (7) P&ra»38 1 

-7 1 


.G Carfare 
— .raws 
-CRuterS 


AMcCMiy^5 


BETTBUaTACbewt, MCtasqr Ctao, IM Rada; 7-1 Bbadtabayod W 
Prtare Of todta, sanrtag, 14-1 InretBCRtaa 


3.50 


1.50 


CAPRICORN MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) (DP/ 1) £5,500 added Im 100yds 

4 HUS GAlBLE (Ug P Beren 8 9 C NCwOtieS 

CHESTER WRST (J41) M lUieux 497 HLappta7 

SBBWIE0Shaw497 JFtiratogl 


00462 BROtHMG(20) Lad Hutaigdan 3 6 9 WRyae5 

6 HPSML PRMCE (297) KlfaAiataSBB JFEganS 

53- SHAANXI ROMANCE (184) U Bal 3 8 8 MFmtoa2 

42 LADY JA2Z (7) T J Ntodfan 3 8 3 RFBwdi4 

05 SMARr(7)fikURescctt363 Ctaratred(7)« 


SHROPSHIRE GALVAN1SERS hTCAP 
(CLASS C) £1 0,000 added 1 m If 79yds 

1 00006- CA8IB«mrUPY(H8HQJL^re6aO OtareS 

2 142232 PLAN FOR PROTTW W JctmcnABD-DamtacKaeanl 

3 5540-4 YAflOB [Uf (BF) D Loda- 5 B t? C Carer 7 

4 OKI -6 GUL^SHAAMfl1)(QEMron6911 SStotta»9 

5 00552 QUEENS PAGEANT pi) J Sfwhg4 9 9 __ SDrcwwSB 
fl 3023- BATSON NU.BCY (214) (CO) pf)Bfbrtuy667J Stack 8 

7 2D3BI SUAlXACH(li)(CD)RHdbahead5BO-J4llsCratoy(^3 

8 431411 mBTOHn’neC)NUniiDdmS87M-PlbaaayM4B 
8 63034 PCTPEIUALLK)HTn3)(CD) JJQurn5B1LChanwck2V 

-Sdactared- 

BETTniGL’3-1 tomb, 4-1 Solrato, 11-2 Oitianta RRpat. 6-1 Ptaa For 
Prof*. 7-1 QnHShaadLM Frdtad To Kt, 10-1 CatiBara Lady; 13-1 Pte- 
paaal Udd 14-1 Barden HB Boy 


SPRING BEACON CAkn 8 83. 


JtartfaDaywS 


BETTMto 7-4 Straaeti Roownca, 1S6 Bnianlns, 9-2 Lady Jazz, B-1 kn- 
paMPrtoca, IM Spring Beacon, 161 Sraad, »1 Satrata. 33-1 cUMta 


4.20 


AQUARIUS SELLING HANDICAP 
(CLASS G) £2,500 added 3YO ST 

0464 SANS RIVALS (81) (0) J LEg«l97 TMtaaT 


2 2Q[ MPR1CORN maiden STAKES (CLASS 


(DIV II) £5^00 added Im lOOyde 


1 0 CRAfTBOOKMARO0A(14) JUQradBy4B7SDrtmna3 

2 05324 fiWM«4WBrW497 A NcCartry (S) 4 V 

3 HJNALAWh LRT J PUorhg 4 B 7 NCa8tia7 

4 000- AHBKRJOUS (141) DLoder38B SSandataS 

5 64 BLAatGBLUr(22)CDwyw3BB JQttiraE 

6 50000- MRilSNaMS (159)00^138 8 NAdtana2 

7 45 >EVBtFEVSTEqTJKl04On38a ftPhnr±5 

8 800- LADY RACHB. (131 ) J LEpa 3B3 TWtataaal 

BETTWe M AadBooia, H Lady Raehti, M F9jw,7-1 Rtatog B% 
IM Daring Nan, 12-1 Haver ftm 33-1 otoen 


1 

2 KMO BSCHWDOO OUEST p7) (D) B PVatmelB 1 J.Ctumoto9 B 

8 66030 0fBH.GBLp7)PJ BLMwaBO SSaratanSB 

4 66081 SMGF0RK(»>(C0)RHMaadB1i RRraneh4 

5 404 MOIANSPLBOaURpQRantBn C LoMbar(3) ID 

8 0MB W5T1CAL RODGE (C) KOockBD AMI 

7 oooo- PRECrsaypos) jwartree FNamnas 

8 650 BOOO FOR YOU (14) D Mtrtffl7t) JCUreSB 

9 0060 8UPBI VOSEfiq JdhnBWyTD G B b bN— «B 

D 0Q0QD4 KANTDNE(7)P&ane7D AlfcCartliy P)3 Y 

-10 


AftMman ire ft ri C - agrafe Hxm/mnOcap ma gt S K Soparinpaaa 
wafe,ftent«»7W5fa. 

BETTING: 7-4 tadanSplMKkm; 64 Stag Par 7-1 Oriel GM.B.1 Kan- 
fana, 12-1 San Rfvaia, 14-1 BaadnatodQoesL 16-1 &reeMnpna,2C-l 


2S0 


ARIES CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
EifiOO added 7f 

1 -28131 fDUMN SYMPHONY (7) (CD) P&ans4 93 AMeCtaBy R5V 

2 20«£ OTTOtANp)(D) JLEji 8593 -RLappifl7 

8 102204 THEATRE MAGIC (11) (ORDSbawS 8 B JteningS 

4. -1DN8 EUTE HOPE (7) (CH N Trida fl 8 12 DaarHcltaiirei2 

5 00*00- tyai7DWN(t2S(CJPF}PMff#V4Bfl — SOnrerell 

■0320* AX£MAN(H)NL8tmoiknB87 — ADtiy(S)4 

00535 C+tAPRY (21) (CO) R Hdrefuad 4 8 7 

BDOO YDUNGBieOti(2S)(CD)TVbl887 SStaataraBB 


[455 


6 

7 

6 

8 00006 LAOCSQ(JB)nUcGHn58B 

D “ 

II 


. D ataGtoac n B 


ODD- CAUDU0pq'pD).lfcsPDu8dd5B4 

06000 BfHflSWMSEpB) (D)K&Broro57E — LQanodtlO 

-l Ufa t tare d- 

BETTWaiM 8Ntaa9mtoo«7-aTl»tire IMBki 1« (klotan.^ 
Bta Hope, 7-1 Wteny;6l CtardMctlM mnbWLW Anmn.33-1 
titufs 


GEMINI HANDICAP (CLASS D) £8,000 
added filGes & mares Im 4f 

1 82-58 BnHEMUBHT(1R(C0)9F)LlMllkl«9fcn48V 

S fa.*-. 5 

2 5631-3 AHXflttF9p6)Sfettwd485 PRadeMop)« 

3 MBS) PALACEB4TE JO (VI) (CD) D Chaprran 7 8 A J- Cbtaeock 7 

4' 50034 RAWEST 0UBST(fl«)JL£jre3eS TWfeaf 

5 46464 BLUEHOPP6R(11)MQren480 AtacCaSby(5)2 

B 35955 $8WEYTKEIQDlffiY{B) MRyan47D G Baj aaBl 

7 DOOM NOBLE CANQME (2^ OlMnto67DJoamMgv (7)3 

-7(tactead- 

MtitTWw&stt: TV lOii. True /HndfcapivBfihteSktoey The f&tf- 
«3t Afcfeta Camnln 7st Sfe 

BETTBrQ: B4Barha In Hyn. 53 P re rnflti aJo^lBMD Beo tia . 4-1 Rato- 
dtarOiWL 10-1 Sktoay The IQtiay; 14-1 Bra Hcppat 33-1 Notto Canon- 

bw 


0891 261 + 



Results 




4J0C 1. SHEKELS (G Br aJeyt Ofi a. 
SKHtii 64 Ik 3. Crectareaeata 461 7 nn. 
'M26fCBroofckLarrti«jri^i*Ktt5aEi7ft 

Swan Street 14-t 16 «n.61farP^s* tprdwt ftaMB 8. ftevart »1;l Dare 

d^tarer 

Dft BL*a cS^cSe*. art Ban** Uwk 

PtaSSnt CtoBG Or—to* Kaa 

PtocatoClBK PtaeatiEsOk 


, rfj5?teio&en955grantadka- 

■■■ 

*SB4lOlEiO» 


LEICESTER 

2JB: 1. MASTER MARIO (A Thontirt M-1; 
Super Raptor S-i: 3. BagaBne D630; 4. 
Saran Street 14- 1 16 an. 3-1 tar P ' 

uftifttiataLlURAtoM Standbd 

^HCJBftCCta £00,6240 DR SSKOaCSF: 
non ittcaac ocas. Ufa: cczaa 

tao: 1. DOT OF HONOR to -Urear* an: 
tiPUtatoBa 11-6 tar. 3. ored ngarm -e-1 9 B6 
WN « Ufa PtoatsfH tore; SZGOt E35a£l3a 
^ODRStSaacaR S4S23LlHcati: D9B9& 
WRCWO (part van). Nft Seme Dtor Goon. 

3jftr.wHOAMt(A-nwre^n-a:2.Wta- 
otoa2rt lacx Ctonareasay ri-i 10 ran. 7 • 
PAtare O tonfflrad FouiA Tote: cam fiSOl 
MLEtoB OF: f£6a C8F: CBJsHicaatEinS: 
TH«e3G4a 

_i“1- MAURAC«tt(D lativ) M J i Ra- 
W tar, S. Jaarara 83-t 8 ret D, dll 
Stt J Ptoren, Upper Lantiereu Ttee: ISflO: 
030, eoa » E83BL CSP: COS 


9.10-1. MW Mfon-sarpaaptaacaoMt 
61:9. l a^aew r I jaga nir ta-1; 9. Sa v ur to 1-2 
tat 6 ran. & 11 <M Jrtnoom Hrec C36D: EOU 
E30Q OF: C73Q CSF. E340L 

3A0: 1. HERR TRtQOBl (J Oinrg 62 tar. 
2.CM«MneCMae3->:3.A0lMrSr*ioofS5- 
LIlire.i'A.te Or JScaroto'taMr Oaft £2aa 


Saint Hartyn not 
sinner in Cup tie 


By DaveH»dfWd 


TOMMY MARTYN, the Si 
Helens stand-off, has been 
cleared to face Wigan in the 
quarter-final of the Silk Cul 
Qrall enge Cup, decile being 
placed on report for a susped- 
cd high tackle in the victory over 
Warrington in the last round. 

The Rugby League’s man- 
agement committee decided 
that Martyn, scorer of two tries 
in Saints’ Wembley win over 
Bradford last May, had no case 
to answer after studying the 
video of the incident. 

Wigan police have blocked 
plans to screen the tie on Sat- 
urday 14 March, because Wigan 
Athletic are at home to Oldham 
Athletic thal day. The match will 
now be the live television match 
onBBC2tbefoDowingday, , vrith 
Castleford’s meeting with 
Sheffield the choice for Satur- 
day afternoon - the third round 
in a row that Castleford. sup- 
posedly one of the game’s un- 
fashionable clubs, will have 
been televised. ' 

The British Amateur Rugby 
League Association (Barla) cel- 
ebrates its silver jubilee today. 
Set up in 1973 because of ne- 
glect by the professional game, 
Barla has presided over a 
growth from 125 team^ to 
around 1300 today. 

Barla will be marking that 


achievement - and its recent 
rapprochement with tbe Rugby 
League - at a gala dinoeron Fri- 
day. “We will be celebrating 
those achievements, whilst 
recognising that plenty of work 
still needs to be done," said 
Barla’s chief executive, Maurice 
Oldroyd. 

The League has cocrunis- 
sioned a study into the optimum 
pitch conditions for playing the 
game in summer. 

“We hope to design the 
safest possible playing surface 
for summer rugby, one which 
reduces the risk of injury to play- 
ers whilst playing or training,” 
said the League’s acting chief 
executive, Neil Humidiffe. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 

500 

The number of kilos of 
pork (worth about £1,750) 
for which the Romanian 
footballer. Ion Radu, was 
sold by Vaicaa to the Sec- 
ond Division side, Jiul Pet- 
rosanL Vaicaa, a division 
below, wffl sefl the meat to 
meet the cost of their 
players' unpaid wages. 


England stunned by fast goal 


Hockey 


Bill CotwDI 

reports from Ipoh, Malaysia 


England 

Germany 


DISASTER struck for Eng- 
land 64 seconds into their third 
game in the Six Nations' Sultan 
Azlan Shah Cup here yesterday 
when the German captain, 
Christian Blunck, caught them 
unawares from the top of the 
circle after a cross from Patrick 
Bellenbamn for the only goal in 
a dour, niggty game. 

Seldom are encounters be- 
tween England and Germany 
attractive and this game was no 
exception with 122 infringe- 
ments being recorded. Neither 
umpire made any effort to pe- 
nalise the German Mocking tac- 
tics with anything more than a 
free hit and consequently the 
game became a tedious midfield 
contest 

With Russell Garcia intro- 
duced into the fray after 12 min- 
utes, England began to create 


Today's fixtures 


Football 
7.45 untast reared 
EUROPEAN CUP 
QUARTER-FINALS FIRST LEG 
Monaco v Manchester Utri 


Bayer Levwfaraan v Heel Madrid 

Bayern Munich v Sonisata Dortmund - 

Juvmtus v Dynamo Kiev 

FA CARUNG PREMIERSHIP 

Leeds v Tottenham — 


NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 
Nonlcfi v B k i rtn g rimi ■ 


Nottingham Forest v Sunderland . 

Port VMs vTVsnmore 

OPR v Hktdfesbrough 

WotvMvSuke 


Batovs; 730 unless Stated 
BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
SECOND DIVISION 

St raroata vBracNIn 

THIRD DMStON 

East surfing v Quean’s Park. 


U MO FIELD 

AIK 1. HARK (re -II mn 9* til 
Emfc>ffa*o7-t; a. ore* Area 7-t flre.5 
£££ W ta» nagjncRaa 

DP: wron CSF: C3446 T»®c Eze*t. Wtr 

ffl ^1.MY STlCAL{A^tart ^.4-l;APtie 

Onct 8-1; x Tkogartoe Ryar 

QH OF; E8BBO CSF: £8271 Trto STUB 


UNBOND LEAGUE Premier DMatorc 
Wtosfant v AttiBton. Fbst Dtvteiorr Greet 
Harwood v Gretna; Whffty v Netoerflekl 
LssgusCupfBurtti-rriundrspiayiGdns- 
borouoh Trinfey v Btatnp Auckland. 

DR MARTB4S LEAGUE Prarater DhMon: 

SttEntenene v Rottmraa (7AS. Hldtand Dt- 

vtakMK Corfay v ftoddheft; ScftwN Boro v 
VS Rugby. Southern DMelon: Faratwnv 
Baaftoy. 

HYMAN LEAGUE ThW Division; Harkw 


ml test lag: Oxford Ctty v Boreftam 
Wood. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAGUE Ffrat Dfvtafon: Guteborough v 
Tbwn; Stockton 

! League CUptMtohefartonvlbwl 


a number of chances without be- 
ing able to find the finish. Eng- 
land also failed from two 
first-half penalty corners. 

The pattern of play was 
much the same in an undistin- 
guished second half. England 
failed to take advantage of the 
Germans being reduced to 10 
men for the final five minutes 
following the suspension of 
Blunck for a tackle on Justin 
Pidcock. 

England’s coach Barry 
Dancer, said: “I am happy with 
the performance today, in par- 
ticular with the improvement in 
each game although we did 
not always take the right op- 
tions. If you bad said we would 
have held Germany to one goal 
when we arrived here I would 
have been very pleased.” 

ENGLAND: 6 Mason Qaatira); B Garrard 
(tadcfenion). J Htita (HDM) JWWB fRontf. 
war a j fcugi pm tinwta mpt ); KfitilMfrar 
(Camock) J Pidcock (CinrKXk) N Thomp- 
ean (Oti Lou^ttnrfare); B Shape fCemockl 
J Lm {Old Ltughtortsre). M Pm (Ttoatinov 
SubaHtutea read: R Garcta (HDM), C Mayor 
(Carnot*). A H unyta sy (Canrxxki Mat- 
prast Kaciw (Ftanrang). 

GBTMANYi N KoaBkask; M Grem A Unta, 
.Vann MBnw; PBatarfesm CMMfiotic 
C Etam M YMtitreare C Blunck Capt O 
Donka Subafltntaa uaad: M Schrotocc S 
Rtinel, PCronoi 

UmglraK J VMtfl (SA)Jn Boo Han (Kra) 


NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE 
Premtar Dhristoro Haftam v Brlgg 
■NORTH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE 
Flret DMsIon: S< Hotara v Glossap Norto 
End. 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE Hr* DM- 
store Brodanfust v Cowes Sports. 
UNTJET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE 
First Division; Hassocks v Rtogmsr; LB- 
tieriampton v Btsgoss HI 
LEAGUE OF WALES; Conwy v Caamar- 
fenTbwn. 

PON7TNS LEAGUE Ret DMtion: Cowan- 
try v Notts County (7S); Manchester City 
v Leicester pD) (W Atilncftam FO: Oktoam 
v Brorrtwicri (70) (at Boundary PnriO. 

Second Dfvtaloir BamsSoyvShrwstxry 
(70): Btackpool w Rochdale (70); Rother- 
ham v Bradford (7M; Sheffield Utd v Lin- 
oota TO (W Don itetoy Snutonr): Wrexham 
v Burnley pm Third Dfvlskro: Newcastle 
vChestariiald TO ^kGasshaadro): Scun- 
thorpe v Scartioreugh TO: WabaS v 
Chester TO 

AVON INSURANCE COUBMATION First 
DUteion; Luton v Wtofeta ou n (20) (er 
Wtoh J&wn FQ; Mwal v Oxtatd Utd TO: 
Swtodon v Chelsea (76); Tottenham v 
Southampton (2X8 fat Leyton Onenf FCJ; 
West Ham v Ipswrich p4S) |er Southend 
United FC). 

Basketball 

BUDWBSER LEAGUE: Thames VaBey v 
London Towers (80). 

Other sports 

BOWLS: Entdsh Vtftxneri3 todoor Naton- 
af Chemptonships (Yarmouth). 

BOXING: Ernfeft ABA Grata (NatoVd In- 
door Arena. Bto ntoghem). 


Weekend fixtures and pools guide 


FA Cup sixth round 

1 Coventry vShafflaWUld 1 

2 Leads v WoNerttempton Wanderers ....1 
FWyfaglreMreeAntaialvVIfceiHtanNha- 
casttavBamolay 

FA Carling Premiership 

3 Liverpool v Ballon 1 

4 Southampton v Bmrton. X 

Also ptaytoa (not on pools coupon): 
Sheffield Wednesday v abnehester Unted 
Playing Sunday: Chetaea v Aston Via. 

Nationwide Football Ijeague 
First Division 

5 Btotingham v OPR 1 

6 Stav.il NonrUi 3 

7 Crewe v Notthtamn Forest-.^- 

8 Ipawich v Chariton-., 1 

9 Monchasw Cfty v Oxfcati _..l 

10 Reattog y Port W8e X 

11 Stoke v Hudderstafd 1 

USuxtartandvStodqxn 1 

13 Swnfan v Portsmouth x 

14 Wes Brom v Bradford CJty 1 

Second Division ' . 

15 Btac*j»ol vWcfara z 

IB Brendord v Bournemouth X 

17 Brotol Itorera v Northanraton .1 

IB Chatiarfieid v niham y 


cm ma DF:EBto CSF:C2B03 lcatc eteas 
IHo: CB470 (pvt Hem 

*w:t PtMflBOPMD (AltOat^ e-« tec 
2. itaVtiial ta* 80-1:3. nytagcataw* ti -1 
14 ran. Me n P*S L JSMfe 1MK E280: EUQ 

30Mb4lvGXn^wm 

--X 

22 Soutoand v Glfnsby .... 

..2 

23 vwtoeiv Sunday... .. . 

24Wtonarn«rteiiito 

~x 

EBOa 081 OF: CB3SQ CSF: Etot IHeaeC 
06Z2& IHo- C3B860 CPVI were 

«4K 1. WITHOUT FRIEM3S (ACtafa »1; 
a. Amice flta tec & tai Aye B-l 8 ran. rfc 
aunMiltamtWtetstenpimcmfgen 

2SMvkOlvvWtaan 


Pteytog Rktap ftdham v Bristol Cfty 
Third Division 


CFitEACSF tSfiei 



Ptac^ct £3433 Qudpoc ETG9Q 



Ptaca as fieza Ptaoe x ossa. 

a MacctesfWd v Rodrailiaiii 

-.1 


30 Mamflefa v Shrewsfauy 1 

31 Nctts County v Barnet J 

32 PMertwreugh v Enter 1 

33 Rochdale v Chester ... .... X 

34 Scunthorpe v Cofahesar. X 

35 TtaguayvCantoHdge United i 

Ptaylng Friday: Doncaaer v Scarborough. 
Ptaling Sunday: Swansea w Canfiff Qy 
BetPs Soocrish League 
Second Division 
36Brad*ivLMn(jEton 2 

37 Clyde vsnnhousemuir • -2 

38 Ctydebsnk v East Fife 1 

39 Quean otltw South vForlar- ...i 

Abe ptaykw : tovemara CN v Stranraer 

Third Division 

40 Aloe v Montrose 1 

41 CoHdert»NhvEa9 Swung 2 

42 Queerfe Perky Berwick X 

Also pMag (net on coupon*): Amman 
v Boss Coutty. 

GM YauxhaJI Conference 

43 Gateshead vlGddenmser .. ...... -2 

44 Kanartng » Southpvt — .... ....-X 

45 Leek w FomOarough 2 

46 NontMieh v Hereford 1 

47 Rusndsn v Cheftanham 1 

48 Skugh « Hednestord X 

46 SsvtaOga v Saiyondga 1 

Also ptaylng (not on cooponal: TfemenCa 
Scomalt Cup tnti retard: Folwkv Si Jahn- 
Btenw Hbbrsv hit Scottish Laagm Pre- 
mier DWato n; Du n femWra v Modwnrei: 
Fbst DhrWws Railh v AMrta: St Mnen v 
StHn» 

Rxr drewa: Soutoempton a Bwior. MB- 
wil v GMufiam, Brmen v H a ntapoct 
Quaerta Park v BanrtdL 
Has aareya: Nson^am Ftnst Wetfcrd, FJ- 
hare. StertoouaBtrati: KMdarmB M B t 
Tkn home*: Cwersry Leeds. Lraerpoot Sa»- 
dariand, Bristol Raws, Pa m twr o ugh. 
Torquay Clydebank. Northmen Fkishdeit 
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Ramprakash 


POST-MORTEMS of England 
defeats on a cricket field are gei>- 
e rally a straightforward busi- 
ness. But if explanations from the 
team's coaches - ranging from 
the pithy honesty of Keith “we 
played crap" Fletcher to the wild 
optimism of David “we Qippin' 
murdered ’em" Lloyd - have re- 
flected this in the past, the lat- 
est explanation, following 
Monday's crushing defeat by 
the West Indies, needs to 
incorporate the words delusion 
and defeatism. 

Englan d did not misread the 
pitch: only a dyslexic wearing 
sunglasses could have done that 
What they misread was the 
effectiveness tall pace bowlers 
would have on that pitch. As 
Uqyd pointed out. yesterday: 
“We didn't have two 6ft 7in fast 
bowlers hitting a crumbling pitch 
at 80 miles an hour.’' No. one of 
them - Andy Caddick - was 12th 
man while the other - .Angus 


Fraser, still exhausted after his 
marathon efforts in Trinidad - 
had only two or three good 
spells in him. 

Even before the game had 
started, England were arguing 
from false premises, basing their 
four-man bowling attack on an 
Australian model that includes 
a peerless leg-spinner and a 
top-class Cast bowler, Glenn 
McGrath, now, incidentally, bro- 
ken down from overuse. Aping 
this aspect of the Aussies' game 
is self-delusion on a grand scale, 
as was the notion that had Eng- 
land won the toss, then they too 
would also have won the game. 

With two spinners and two 
seam bowlers. Atherton was 
committed to winning what was 
always going to be a crucial toss, 
even more so in the case of Eng- 
land's pace-light team. He didn’t 
and boy did it show, particular- 
ly in England's cricket after 
lunch on the first day. 


flowers in face of old defeatism 


Derek Pringle, Cricket Correspondent, says England’s excuses 
disguise the real reasons behind latest Test defeat to West Indies 


Cricketers are not the most 
opaque of people. Generally theff 
body l an g ua g e lays bare their 
innermost beliefs. By the time 
Brian Lara and Shivnarine Chan- 
derpaul had finished with them, 
it did not need Desmond Morris 
to teD you that most of them knew 
that the game was up. The next 
day, the second of four, all but 
Alec Stewart, Mark Ramprakash 
and Robert Croft batted like 
men condemned to fare over 
which they had no dominion. 

It is that kind of 
peculiar to English cricket, that 
Stephen Bull, the team’s psy- 
chologist - out here in Guyana 
until last Thursday - should 
realty be tackling. It is a malaise 
that once again^tems from the 
amount of domestic cricket 
played, where unpromising sit- 


uations tend not to be fought for 

in the belief, often mistaken, that 
the next match will be different 

England tend to play their 
Tfcsf cricket in much the same 
way, often fightmg back with fer 
more conviction than when con- 
fronted by parity and the chance 
to initiate proceedings rather 
than react to them after valuable 
ground has been conceded. 

Generalisations rarely lend 
themselves to mitigation though, 
and the course of the Tnatrb may 
well have differed had Stewart 
not dropped Chaudapaul on the 
first morning when the left-han- 
der was on nine, same 109 runs 
short of his eventual contribution. 

Although not all were 
straightforward, it was just one 
of a dozen chances missed, half 
of them by a hapless Jack Rus- 


sell The West Indies is a noto- 
riously difficult {dace to keep 
wicket, but Russell is now so low 
on confidence that there is lit- 
tle difference between him and 
his counterpart, David Williams, 
a wicketkeeper not only too 
short for Tests buz lightweight, 
too. 

Russell has been a staunch 
and patient servant of England, 
but his time has surety now 
passed. Asking Stewart to keep 
may be loaded with risk, but with 
Russell hopelessly out of sorts 
with both.bat and gloves, it has 
become a necessity rather than 
an option. 

However, on that pitch - its 
components seemingly atom- 
ised every time a ball was banged 
in hard - il was back to the mis- 
matches of a decade ago, when 


English pea-shooters used to 
- take on West Indian cannons. 

Without grass to help Eraser 
' and Dean Headley, and with the 
game too for out of reach by the 
time Croft, but not Phfl Tufnell, 
started to become effective, Eng- 
land did not begin to compete 
until it was too late. As Lloyd put 
it "We didn’t play at our man- 
mum when conditions dictated 
we bad to play above our maxi- 
mum to compete.” 

Bar Atherton’s team, the im- 
balance between bad and good 
cricket, particularly among the 
batsmen, once more cost them 
the game. Mind you, as Lloyd 
pointed out: “Batting in those 
conditions was a severe exami- 
nation especially against [Curtly] 
Amhrose and [Courtney] Wtish. 
Their difference in height and 
pace made it more difficult.” 
For that reason, Ram- 
prakash’s irmrng i, particularly the 
one he played unite great duress 


in the first stand when England 
needed to avoid the follow-on. 
was a revelation as, to a lesser 
extent, was Croft’s. 

Given his previously che- 
quered history at this level and 
against this opposition, Rnra- 
prakash’s late germination 
allows England to leave here 
with more genuine optimism 

than might otherwise have been 
the case with three front-line 

batsmen, Atherton, Hussain 
and Thorpe, again having 
underperformed. 

“The mood is much better 
than it was after the loss in 
T rinidad, ” confirmed Lloyd yes- 
terday. “We know we’ve been 
turned over here, but there’s a 

real roU-your-sleeves-up-aod- 

let’s-get-on-with-it optimism 
regarding the next Tbst in 
Barbados. 

“As soon as we’d lost, 1 got 
everyone together in the dre®- 
ing-room and told them to for- 



Athertoru Batting poorly 


get that game, it was finished. Wc 
all know we’ve got togetapos- 
itive attitude for Barbados. not 
next week, but now from today. 
We know we're every bit as 
good as this opposition, and we 
know we can come hack at ibem 
again.” 

Whether the pitch in 
Bridgetown or whether 
Ambrose and Walsh will allow 
a repeat of four years ago, when 
Engl and stormed to victory, is 
what an estimated 10,000 
England supporters here are 
eageriy waiting to see. 


Hill may regret 
first big mistake 


As Britain’s drivers prepare for the new 
grand prix season which starts 
this weekend, the former world 
champion may already be stymied 
by his choice of car, says Derick Allsop 



Testing times Damon Hill inspects his Jordan after spinning off the practice track in Barcelona last week Photograph: Emplcs 


DAMON HILL is dutifully 
putting on a brave face as he 
confronts an unending barrage 
of queries about bis prospects 
for the new season, but those 
who see him away from the gaze 
of the cameras say bis dismay 
is all too apparent. 

Privately, he must be asking 
hims elf how he can justify turn- 
ing down a chance of joining 
McLaren-Mercedes and opting 
instead for Jordan Mugen- 
Honda. Those who suggested 
his motivation was money 
rather than a quest for a second 
world championship maintain 
they have been vindicated, and 
HiU admits he was unimpressed 
with McLaren’s financial 
proposition. 

There is a belief his re- 
sponse was anticipated and 
welcomed by McLaren, all part 
of Formula One's political 
games. Whatever the substance 
of that theory, the reality now, 
on the eve of another campaign, 
is that Hill has palpably chosen 
the wrong car. 

While the McLaren has 
been setting the pace in pre- 
season testing and earning the 
status of title favourite, the 
Jordan has been lagging omi- 
nously behind, sitting among 
midfield scavengers who will be 
hoping to pick up odd points 
here and there. 

One Briton unlikely to be 
weeping for Hill is David 
Coullhard, whose position at 
McLaren was seemingly put in 
jeopardy by Ihe team’s negoti- 
ations with the former cham- 
pion. Coullhard and Mika 
Hakkinen. who was also re- 
tained after Hill ruled himself 
out of the equation, haw the car 
of the moment. 

Hill concedes: “It would be 
unrealistic for us to think in 


terms of the championship at 
this stage. I always felt this was 
going to be a two-year effort, 
anyway. But that's not to say we 
won’t be going into the season 
in a positive frame of mind.” 
Not, however, as positive as 
be and Eddie Jordan would 
have envisaged. The car has 
patently disappointed the team 
so far and lap times appear to 


Brits on the grid 

Damon Hill (Jordan) 

AgEZ7. FUeecW. Wind 
David GxAhard (McLaren) 

Age 26. RaeerS & Wire: 3 

Eddie Irvine (Ferrari) 

Age: 32. R KMC 45. wine 0 

Johnny Herbert (Sauber) 

Age: 33 Race: IQ. Whs 2 


confirm pit-lane predictions 
that Frost had the better of the 
deal when they exchanged their 
Mugen-Honda engine for Jor- 
dan's Peugeot. 

Far from rejoining Michael 
Schumacher, Jacques Vil- 
leneuve and the others in the 
main event, (fill may have his 
hands full containing bis own 
team-mare, Ralf Schumacher. 
It is reported that the younger 
of the German brothers has 
been relishing the English- 
man's obvious discomfort. 

The scenario is exasperat- 
ingly familiar for Hill, who 
hoped against hope he might 
lead Arrows from obscurity to 
prominence last season, onty to 


depart frustrated, if a lot rich- 
er. Another £4.5m would be 
some consolation this year and 
at least Jordan start further up 
the ladder and have the re- 
sources to improve. To a point 

The big points beckon for 
Coulthard, now sensing the 
chance to firmly esfahlish him- 
self as Britain's No 1 driver and 
mount a genuine challenge for 
the championship. He was 
adamant all last summer be was 
optimistic of keeping his place 
at McLaren and that this was 
the place to be. His judgement 
appears impeccable. 

McLaren are in the ascen- 
dancy, Adrian Newsy’s car fly- 
ing dear of the rest the moment 
it was released from its box. If 
Mercedes can achieve the reli- 
ability to match the undoubted 
power of their engine, and the 
Bridgestone tyres fulfil their 
promise, then the Waking pack- 
age will prove irresistible. 

Which would leave 
Coulthard to see off his gener- 
ally more fancied team-mate 
and prove he is worthy of the 
championship. Still not 27, the 
Scot ought to have time on his 
side, but such is the competitive 
nature of this business he knows 
there is no guarantee of another 
such opportunity. A member of 
the team said: “I’ve never seen 
David more focused.” 

Coulthard concurs: *Tve 
prepared for this season better 
than for any other. I’ve left 
nothing to chance. Physically 


and mentally I’m ready. 

“I had a short break at the 
ead of last season, then got 
stuck into my training and Tve 
worked realty hard on my fit- 
ness. It was good to know that 
every night while I was in the 
gym, the other drivers were sit- 
ting watching CNN. 

“When you are fitter physi- 
cally it helps you become 
stronger mentally. You are 
more alert, and that has been 
evident through the testing.” 

Despite the McLaren’s 
speed in testing, however, 
Coulthard, like Hakkinen. in- 
sists the real gauge will be af- 
ter Sunday’s opening grand 
prix >in Melbourne. Coulthard 


said: “The car appears to be 
good, but until we actually start 
racing we don’t know anything 
for sure. We certainly hope to 
be competitive and Tve been 
confident all along that we 
would have a car capable of win- 
ning races. 

“At the same time we know 
that Williams will be strong, Fer- 
rari will be strong and Benetton 
wffl be strong And of course my 
team-mate wfl] be very com- 
petitive." 

Hakkinen finished last sea- 
son the more convincing of the 
two. even if Coulthard was 
placed higher in the champi- 
onship. That might be seen as 
a psychological advantage for 


the Finn, although not by 
Coulthard 

He said: “Mika's quick and 
had some good races towards 
the end of last year, but that 
could be down to the fact that 
those particular circuits suited 
him. Perhaps I'll find the circuits 
early in the season suiting me 
a gain. Mika’s form certainty 
hasn’t affected my confidence. 
I believe in myself and always 
have done. Tm not saying I'm 
going to do that or the other, 
just that I know if the car is OK 
I can deliver the results.” 

Northern Ireland's Eddie 
Irvine is the onty member of the 
leading teams not permitted 
ambitions of the championship. 


even if his car proves the best 
in the field However, he stQl has 
to convince a sceptical Italian 
audience he is deserving of the 
Ferrari seat alongside Michael 
Schumacher. 

Irvine's times in testing have 
compared favourably with the 
German’s and he is in appar- 
ently good spirits, but non- 
committal about his prospects 
for the season. 

He said Tm feeling rea- 
sonably good but you never 
know until the season starts. I 
think we have worked well and 
should be pretty good but well 
find out soon, won’t we?" 

Johnny Herbert, the Eng- 
lishman at Sauber, confronts an 


intriguing domestic duel with a 
new team-mate, the gifted but 
tempestuous French-Sicilian, 
Jean AlesL “So far there hasn't 
been any problem, he’s been 
easy to get on with,” Herbert 
said. 

The testing has been less en- 
couraging. Herbert described a 
recent stint at Barcelona as 
“the worst Tve had at Sauber”. 
Reliability has been the elusive 
factor. 

Many respected observers 
believe the new regulations, 
introducing narrower cars and 
grooved tyres, ought to suit 
the unfulfilled Herbert. The 
pity is be will again be stuck with 
a midfield car. 


Wales try to rebuild shattered confidence with wholesale changes 


Rugby Union 


By Chris Hewett 

KEVIN BOWRING, the Wiles 
coach, may have been “embar- 
rassed hurt and humiliated” by 
the capitulation of his side dur- 
ing their Five Nations nightmare 
at Twickenham 1 1 days ago, but 
he was emphatic in his insistence 
yesterday that the Welsh Rug- 
by Union was fully behind his 
latest attempt to rebuild na- 
tional morale. It was an un- 
comfortable moment: os any 
football manager might have 
pointed out. Bowring would 
do far better to keep his em- 
ployers in front of him. where 
be cun see them. 

The former London Welsh 
flanker is far too shrewd and in- 


telligent an operator not to re- 
alise that his backside is square- 
ly on the line following the 
60-point seeing-to from Eng- 
land. Bowring has made eight 
changes, two of them posi- 
tional, for this weekend's 
“home" match with Scotland at 
Wembley and the wholesale 
renovation work looks and 
smells as though it was carried 
out in some dark comer of the 
Last Chance Saloon. 

“My contract runs through 
to next year’s World Cup," 
said Bowring, fully aware that 
Richie Dixon, Brian Ashton, 
Willie Anderson, Dick Best 
and Bob Dwyer had contracts 
too. The critical fall-out from 
Twickenham has been so poi- 
sonous as to border on the ra- - 


dioactive and defeat this week- 
end would generate such pub- 
lic opprobrium that the WRU 
might feel obliged to act 

Terry Cobner, Wiles’ direc- 
tor of rugby, set the emotional 
tone for yesterday's hair-shirt 
session in Cardiff, “When 1 go 
to bed at ni ght, the England dis- 
appointment is the last thing 1 
think oft when I wake up in the 
morning, it’s the first thing on 
my mind," he admitted. 
Bowting seemed equally pre- 
pared to wear his heart on his 
sleeve as he described the de- 
bilitating experience of the last 
week or so. “It's been so painful, 
not just for me but for my fam- 
ily and friends." he said. 

“The history of the Wales- 


to the people here. It represents 
foe small country taking on the 
might of foe big country and 
when we do well, it lifts foe na- 
tion. We didn’t lift anyone at 
Twickenham, we let them 
down.” The subtext of his 
words was dear. He dare not let 
anyone down this time.' 

Bowring has placed his im- 
mediate future in foe bands - 
or, to be more accurate, foe 
right boot - of Neil Jenkins, who 
returns at outside-half for foe 
more extravagantly gifted Aiwel 
Thomas. Jenkins’ performance 
at Twickenham in foe full-back 
position be so publicly detests 
was almost too painful to watch 
and for foe coach to make 
Thomas one of foe scapegoats 
for an insipid forward display is 


akin to blaming Vfcn Gogh for 
a shortage of paintbrushes. 

Still the deed is done; Jenk- 
ins* return to life at No 10 may 
mean fewer moments in the sun 
for the likes of AD an Bateman 
and Gareth Thomas, but he is 
at least capable of playing foe 
percentages sufficiently well to 
keep foe Scots in foe dark. To 
that end. Bowring has beefed 
up his front five by recalling 
Garin Jenkins at hooker, and 
Andy Moore, foe restart spe- 
cialist. at lock. 

Other changes see Kevin 
Morgan at full-back and a re- 
shaped back row featuring 
Kingsley Jones, foe Ebbw Vale 
captain, alongside two more 
Swansea men, Rob Appleyard 
and Colin Charvis. That means 


a pointed relegation for Scott 
QuinneD. whose contribution 
at ’Twickenham subsided from 
foe intermittent to the non- 
existent 

Ireland, meanwhile, have 
recalled Eric Elwood and 
Conor McGuinness at half- 
back for their thankless trip to 
France. Rob Henderson re- 
places the injured Mark McCall 
at centre while Victor Costello 
fills in for the flu-ridden Eric 
Miller at No 8. The new coach, 
Warren Garland, win choose be- 
tween two open-side flankers, 
Kieron Dawson and the un- 
capped Andy Ward, later this 
week. 

Ireland team. 

Sporting Digest, page 27 


Wales team 

(y Scotland, Wembley, Saturday) 

K Morgan (Pontypridd) 

W Proctor (Uaneffl) 

A Bateman (Ric h mond) 

S Gibbs (Swansea) 

G Thomas (Cardiff) 

N Jenkins (Pontypridd) 
ft Hawley (Cardiff, rapt) 

A Lewis (Cardiff) 

G Jenkins (Swansea) 

D Young (Cardtff) 

MVbyie (Lhneffi) 

A Moore (Swansea) 

R Appleyard (Swansea) 

K Jones (Ebbw Yds) 

C Charvis (Swansea) 

Replacements: L Davies (CanfiT), 
A Thomas (Swansea), P John (Pon- 
typridd), S Qiemall (Richmond), S 
Roy (Pontypridd). L Mustoe 
(Cardiff), J H u mphreys (Gardtif). 


Clubs nip upstairs in attempt to bring Brittle to negotiating table 


ENGLAND’S leading Pre- 
miership dubs will seek an 
early meeting with Cliff Brittle, 
foe chairman of the Rugty 
Football Union’s management 
board, to thrash out a solution 
to foe latest political crisis over 
player availability for this sum- 
mer's four-Test tour of the 
southern hemisphere, writes 
Chris Hewett 

Whether they actually get 
their meeting is a different 
matter altogether; as things 
stand, the clubs have more 


chance of persuading Rupert 
Murdoch to publish a book en- 
titled: “Why we hate China." 

Both Brittle and foe officers 
of the English Rugby Partner- 
ship, foe joint RFU-dub body 
charged with administering the 
domestic professional game, 
work from the same building at 
Twickenham, yet foe last offi- 
cial contact between the two 
took place in October. 

“He’s upstairs, they’re 
downstairs and they haven't 
talked in almost six months." 


said one baffled observer yes- 
terday. 

The dubs suspect that Brit- 
tle has no intention of dis- 
cussing either of foe major 
issues threatening foe stability 
of the English game: the con- 
tracting of players and the 
structured fixture list. They 
have accused the RFU of 
breaking off negotiations on foe 
preparation of a standard con- 
tract covering domestic and 
international rugby and be- 
lieve Brittle and bis colleagues 



are preparing to pressure indi- 
vidual England players into 
signing lock, stock and barrel 
with foe governing body. In- 
deed, insiders say Lawrence 
Dallaglio, foe F.n giand cap- 
tain, has already been targeted 
Donald Kerr, the ERP 
chair man, is planning an emer- 
gency meeting of his executive 
to discuss foe decision of 
Northampton to ban their play- 
ers from touring with England 
in June. Keith BarwelL foe 
Saints owner and something of 



a loose cannon among foe 
owner-investors,' says he has 
taken a unilateral stand to save 
his leading ligh ts from bum-OUL 
Barwell has gone for further 
than any fellow owner in dic- 
tating to his dfarges and one of 
them, Tim Rodber, accepted 
yesterday that lie would be 
spending the summer on a 
teach rather than on the play- 
ing fields of Brisbane, Auckland 
and Cape Tbwn. “Keith is our 
boss and we can't disregard the 
man who is paying our salary 




and giving us finanriai stabili- 
ty for the next five years," the 
Saints ca ptain said. 

“Ultimately, be is looking af- 
ter his employees in foe inter- 
ests of Northampton. WeVe 
signed a contract with the dub. 
Whatever happens, mbe fresh 
for next season.” 

The Saracens squad met 
their employer, Nigel Wtay. yes- 
terday but were not told in so 
maity words that tbeywould nor 
te permitted to tour, ^fesps, who 
have Dallaglio under contract. 



have distanced themselves from 
an outright ban, while Bath in- 
sist that the decision win be left 
to individuals. 

However, foe dubs will at- 
tempt to present a united front 
in an effort to force the contract 
issue on to foe RFU agenda. 
“We want it sorted, as do foe 
players," a dubs’ spokesman 
said. “Keith made his pro- 
nouncement to initiate discus- 
sion. The onty way anyone gets 
anything done is to suggest 
something outrageous.” 


Agassi keeps 
his comeback 
rolling along 


Tennis 


ANDRE AGASSI went through 
to foe second round of foe 
Franklin Ihmpleton Classic in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, by beating 
the sixth seed, Albert Ponas, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-2, on Monday night 
The former world No 1 fin- 
ished 1997 ranked 122nd, but 
baring beaten foe No 1, Pete 
Sampras three weeks ago to 
win his first title in almost two 
years, Agassi is back in the top 
50. He was given a wild card into 
this tournament, which he won 
in 1993 and 1994. 

“Once I aarted stepping up 
foe pace with my shots, I was 
more accurate with my foot- 
work, and he was unable to re- 
spond. It felt like I remembered 
it-” said Agassi, who won 12 of 
the final 15 gamesxjf Monday’s 
match. “I need to work on 
everything.- [Butj foe hardest 
part is over now. It's just about 
routine and doing it every day.” 
Earlier, Carlos Costa, of 
Spain, had beaten the third 
seed, Magnus Norman of Swe- 
den, 6-4, 7-6, and Dominik 
Hrbaty of Slovakia knocked out 
foe seventh seed Julian Alonso 
of Spain 6-2. 6-2. Another seed 
to fall was foe foe No 5 , Spain’s 
Francisco Clave t, who lost 4-6. 
7-6, 6-4 to JeffTaranga 
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Spackman’s 

tale of the 

unexpected 

r) In his last interview as manager of Sheffield 
United, Nigel Spackman gave few dues to 
Guy Hodgson about yesterday's surprise 

could nn°ln^ *° ot ball done. It's not just a case of pick 

could no longer surprise. In a inn the team and 
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sport where managers and play- 
ers Jo things that defy reason 
almost daily His an occasion for 
eyebrows to shoot skyward 
when convention is the norm 
rather than the bizarre. Yet 
Nigel Spademan's resignation as 
Sheffield United's manager yes- 
terday was a shock. 

At 3.45pm on Monday I 
ft had left him cheerfully con- 
templating United's FA Cap 
quarter-final at Coventry City 
this weekend. He was not bliss- 
fully content, but, if anything, be 
appeared to be more resigned' 
to the difficulties of being man- 
ager at Bramah Lane than 
inclined lo offer his resignation. 

“When will the article ap- 
pear?" he asked as we parted. 
“Could you send me a copy?" 
Earlier he had been laughing 
with his assistants, Russell Slade 
and Steve Thompson. These 
were not the comments and 
actions of a man anxiously 
wrestling with a difficult choice. 
He was excited about being fifth 
in the First Division and at the 
tantalising proximity of Wem- 
f bley. The mood change came 
later that evening. 

It is more difficult to under- 
stand the timing than to discern 
the reasons why. Brian Deane, 
Jan Age Fjortoft, Carl Tiler, 
Mitch ^ferd and, last week. 
Don Hutchison had been sold 
and be was operating on a play- 


dcoe. Ifsnot just a case of pick 
mg the team and coaching, it’s 
all the other thmgc 

“I’ve got agents phoning 24 
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crews and reporters to deal 
with. It’s nke when you’re doing 
well, soT hope it will continue 
because things can turn round 
quickly in football. 

Spackman win have a 
greater unders tanding of that 
last sentence this morning. He 
became manager ahead of his 
own timescale and voluntarily 
reduced to the ranks of a play- 
er again after nine months of 
success dredged from an 
unpromising, not to say nearly 
impossible, position- How he 
can be expected to train and 
perform for his successor is a 
dil emm a the new man will not 

enjoy tackling. 

A clever midfield player 
with Bournemouth, Chelsea, 
Liverpool, Queen’s Park 
Rangers and Glasgow Rangers, 
who would have won En glan d 
caps but for a series of untimely 
injuries, Spackman was point- 
ed towards Bramall Lane by an 
18-month lay-off He expected 
to serve an apprenticeship 
Howard Kendall’s playing 
assistant until the managerial 
sorcerer left for Eveston last 
summer. 

“I thought if I came in with 
Howardandspent two orthree 
years with hhn be migbtdedde 
to move upstairs of do„spme- 


er’s contract because the ch>k ■ '•thfogdse. I thought tbewfdget 
was haggling ever his manage*, my chance, but it came at least 
rial terms. Losing his coach, 12 months earlier than I antic 
Willie Donachie, to Manchester ipated. I decided that if I was a 
City last week must have pushed a failure then at least I'd given 
him closer to the last straw- it a try. I wriHtffijfe thiriemfc 

It sounds like areripefor ' If onfy irriHOpfcfi 
chaos, I bad said whim, point-. ’■ - Sc™fa3nre.TbeBtedesdi#H 
ing out that there would have ix>t suffer their first defeat until 
been shareholders with violent Walsall beat them In the Coca 
intent if a major public company ' CblaC^ third round and it was 
(Sheffield United are listed on 25 October before their first 







the London stock market) such 
as ICI operated in such an 
unconventional manner. He 
smiled, thought carefully, and 
replied: “Those are your words 
not mine." 

“That’s football," he con- 
tinued after a another pause. 
"There's always something that 
makes you look up in surprise. 
Its opened my eyes being in this 
seat, watching the ups and 
downs, the comings and goings. 
They are things you have to 
cope with as a manager, the sort 
of things as a player you 
wouldn’t dream were being 


League reverse. Even with play- 
ers disappearing like a magi- 
cian's rabbits - Deane with 13 
goals and Fjortoft 12 are still the 
Blades’ top scorers - they main- 
tained an unbeaten home 
record that was extended to 24 
games on Saturday. 

“It just shows foe character 
of the players we have got here 
realty," Spackman said. “Things 
were going very well at the start 
but the team began c ha n g i ng be- 
cause of injuries to Dane White- 
house, Wayne Quinn and Paul 
McGrath and then there were 
the transfers. It feels like peo- 
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Nigel Spademan: ‘it feels like people have been coming and going all season. You get to a point where it becomes normality’ Photograph: Peter jay 


pie have been coming and go- 
ing all season. You get to a point 
where it becomes normality and 
you have to get on with it.” 
How many players had left 
against his wishes? “J can’t 
really say,” he replied. “That’s 
a political matter, isn’t it? 
Obviously, to lose your two top 


scorers on the same day - 15 
January - wasn’t the best thing 
that amid happen, but all cred- 
it to the other lads who went out 
the following Saturday and beat 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 1-0, 
playing some very good footbalL 
That was a tribute to the spirit 
here and their ability.” 


That spirit, rather than their 
ability you suspect, will be un- 
der duress on Saturday when 
United will be expected to rise 
from the rubble of domestic 
strife to tackle Coventry of the 
Premiership. They were 
underdogs before Spackman’s 
departure; now they could be 


barking and biting without a 
lead. 

“We would have preferred a 
home draw," Spackman said, 
“bnt we've nothing to lose. The 
pressure’s on Coventry, who are 
expected to win. That’s the 
romance of the Cup. You know 
anyone can get to the final 


While you’re still in you’ve gol 
a chance.” 

Sadly, Spackman will only be 
“in" if he plays for Sheffield 
United again this season, but 
that can be safely consigned to 
the pigs might fly category. A 
manager's job elsewhere will 
surely be offered soon. 


Jamaica 
set for 
‘carnival’ 
at QPR 

JAMAICA’S “Reggae 3oyz", 
who were refused pennijsion to 
play the Republic of Ireland at 
Loft us Road, will instead take 
on Queen's Park Rangers at the 
First Division club's ground. 
They will field a full- strength 
side in a testimonial for the 
Range's midfielder Simon 
Barker on 22 March. 

It will be the first time the 
Jamaicans, whose squad in- 
cludes English-based players, 
have appeared in Europe. 

The Jamaican Football Fed- 
eration’s president. Horace 
Burrell, said: “Wc hope the Ja- 
maicans in London pack the 
QPR ground to capacity for this 
worthy cause." 

Paul Murray, QPR's Eng- 
land B international, is out for 
the rest of the season after 
breaking his leg at Norwich on 
Saturday. 

Aberdeen have decided 
against sacking their Bulgarian 
midfielder, Ilian Kiriakov. after 
he apologised for spilling at Jim 
McIntyre during last Saturday's 
match against Kilmarnock. He 
has been fined two weeks' 
wages. £8,000. 

Tranmcrc Rovers have 
signed Dariusz Kuhicki. a 
Poland defender, on loan from 
their First Division rivals Wolves 
until the end of the season. 

Bournemouth, chasing pro- 
motion from the Second Divi- 
sion, have signed the striker 
Mark Stem cm loan from Chelsea 
until the end of the season. 

Swindon made a loss of 
£662.097 in the year ending June 
1997, leaving the First Division 
dub with total debts of almost 
£4_5m. Their manager, Steve 
McMahon, has been told he 
cannot have anymore money to 
spend an new players. McMahon 
has been charged with miscon- 
duct tty the Football Association 
after being dismissed from the 
dug-out during his side's 1-0 
win at Port Mile on 17 February. 

Dennis Wise has been called 
before an FA disciplinary pan- 
el after becoming the first Pre- 
miership player to accumulate 
1 1 bookings this season. 

Brighton are considering a 
ground-share with Sussex Coun- 
ty Cricket Club. The Seagulls, 
who sold the Goldstone Ground 
two years ago and now play 
“home" matches 73 miles away 
at Gillingham, have held tails 
with Sussex about constructing 
a multi-sports site, including 
football and cricket venues. 

Tottenham's coach. Christian 
Gross, will contact Aime 
Jacquet this week to press 
David Ginola's daims for a re- 
call to the France squad for the 
World Cup finals. Ginola last 
played for France in their last 
qualifying match for the 1994 
World Cup, when a last-minute 
goal by Bulgaria eliminated 
them. 




Sporting Digest 


iffe keep$ options open 


Athletics 

PAULA RADCLIKFE has de- 
cided to keep ber options open 
-jlvnit competing in two events 
at the World Cross-Country 
Championships in Morocco lat- 
er this month. ... 

Raddiffe, who is training in 
New Mexico, had been named 
in- Britain for both the eight- 
kilometre and four-kilometre 
ictinis at the meeting in Mar- 
rakesh on 21 » 22 March, but 


says she is still uncertain whether 
to attempt a tough double. 

She took the silver medal 
over the longer distance last 
year, but is not convinced she 
will be strong enough to cope 
1 with the 4km race, a new addi- 
tion to the schedule on the sec- 
ond day. 

“I asked the selectors to in- 
clude me in the 4km team 
only if there was a vacancy,” 
Raddiffe said. “Befog honest. 


it’s 50-50 whether I do both 
races.” 

Conscious of how tired she 
felt after her second place be- 
hind Dcrartp TUlu in Tltrrcu 
Raddiffe is tinder no illusions 
about the difficulty of doing the 
double. “I felt shot to pieces the 
following day," she said, an in- 
dication shemay settle for win- 
ning gold over the traditional 
distance rather than risk falling 
between two hurdles. 
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Elegant resident of the principality: The Stade Louis 11 in Monte Carlo, the gloriously appointed stadium where Manchester United resume their European Cup quest in tonight's quarter-final first leg Photograph: Ross Kinnaird/AHsport 


United the main event in Monaco 


Football 


Glenn Moore 

reports from Monaco 


FOOTBALL is played in many 
places, but even Manchester 
United’s much-travelled players 
can have been to few like the lo- 
cation which hosts their return 
lo Europe. There may be docks 
and roadworks nearby, hut lit- 
tle else surrounding the Stade 
Louis n to remind them of the 
Salford industrial estate they call 
home. 

While Old Tratford domi- 
nates the west Manchester sky- 
line. Monaco's ground, carefully 
landscaped to blend in with the 
tiled-roofed luxury apartments 
of grand prix drivers ;tnd retired 
financiers. Ls barely visible from 
the Grimaldi palace above. 


Tonight, however, the eyes of 
the world, if not the Principal- 
ity, will be on the elegant Sta- 
dium. Television crews from 
the United States to Japan are 
here to see if this quarter-final 
first leg will find Alex Ferguson's 
side taking another step in their 
quest to emulate Sir Matt Bus- 
by’s Champions' Cup winners of 
30 winters ago. 

Twice as many media at- 
tended Ferguson’s press con- 
ference as that of Jean Tigana. 
the Monaco coach. In response. 
Ferguson was cool and re- 
served. Tigana all toothy smiles 
and giggles. Was the United 
manager feeling the pressure 
while his opponent relaxed? 
No. When the television cam- 
eras and tape recorders were 
switched off. so was the pro- 
fessional mask. Ferguson, hav- 


ing been careful not to give any- 
thing away nor to indicate either 
fear or over-confidence, now 
cracked jokes with English and 
French alike. 

Tigana’s demeanour, how- 
ever, was indicative of the less- 
er expectation on the hosts. 
Football is a sideshow here 
and the biggest demands on 
them are from within: United 
carry the hopes of half a nation 
and the burden of history. 

“The European games are 
special,” Gary Neville said. “All 
the great sides have won the Eu- 
ropean Cup and that is the stan- 
dard we want to set ourselves. 
It is important to win the tro- 
phy.” 

United are likely to go into 
the match with the team that fin- 
ished Saturday’s victory over 
Chelsea, Henning Berg and 


Ph3 Neville continuing to 
deputise for Gary Palhster- who 
is out for another seven to 10 
days - and Ryan Giggs. Mona- 
co have injury doubts over sev- 
eral players including John 
Collins of Scotland, but the se- 
rious concern is David 
Trezeguet The new French cap 
has a knee injury and is likely to 
be replaced by Thierry Henry. 
A more than useful deputy, be 
is the tournament’s top scorer. 

Monaco are billed as a 
counter-attacking team, but 
they are not just sprinters. Twice 
in the Champions* League stage 
they came back from 2-0 down, 
notably beating Sporting Lisbon 
3-2 wheo the Portuguese side 
were defending in depth. The 
goalkeeper, Fabien Barth ez, is 
the French No 1, Franck Dumas 
and Martin Djctou provide a 


strong defensive core, the mid- 
field is well-balanced and hard- 
working. Algeria’s Ah Benarbia 
is the link with Nigeria’s Victor 
Bcpeba. the current African 
player of the year, and Henry 
or TrezegueL 

United have plenty of threat 
themselves despite the loss of 
Giggs, their most potent at- 
tacking weapon. “Who is their 
pivotal player?” Tigana was 
asked. “This is the problem, 
there is not just one,” he said. 

The former French interna- 
tional midfielder, who yesterday 
ended speculation about his 
future by extending his contract 
by two years, was gushing about 
United, but Ferguson said dis- 
missvety: “They all build us up. 
It’s just talk,” before heaping his 
own praise on Monaco, who he 
described as “the toughest draw 


we could have had” and “they 
are very good defensively." 

Both managers stressed it wfl! 
be a night for discipline and con- 
centration from their youthful 
teams. United, with only three 
bookings in the tournament (by 
far the best record) have Raul 
Scholes and Berg on yellow 
cards. Monaco could have eight 
players just one caution away 
from missing the second leg. 

The referee, Manuel Diaz 
Vega, was excellent in United's 
win away to ffenerbahee last sea- 
son, but Stuart Pearce was less 
enamoured by the handball be 
gave in England’s match against 
Switzerland in Euro 96. 

United supporters are here 
in numbers, although not many 
are thought to have arrived on 
the many English-registered 
yachts in the marinas— football 


gen trification has not gone that 
far. The fens are expected to oc- 
cupy a third of the 15.000-seat 
ground, but many will still be left 
ticketless. 

To reduce the risk of their 
swish boulevards being de- 
spoiled by excluded fens. Mona- 
co are relaying the game on a 
big screen outride. A bright idea 
on the night, but a dangerous 
precedent in that it encourages 
fans to travel without tickets to 
future games. 

Inside, there remains con- 
cern over the pitch which, de- 


spite being better than usual, is 
still very bobbly. Built over a car 
park with just eight indies of sol 
it is usually a quagmire in win- 
ter and hard-baked in summer. 
A Monaco official admitted it is 
often a “ champ dcs pommes dc 
tern". It looked green as Unit- 
ed trained last night, but this 
evening they hope to make hay. 


p 
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Monaco (probable): Barthaz; Dianas: Sag- 
rtd. Konfc. Leonard: Ltfgwjnskr. D|eTc»j, 
Cdtoa; Benarbia: Ikpeba. Trezeguet or 
Herr* 

Manchester United (probable): Schme- 
ichel; G Mw*e Joiraen, Berg, hnn; Beck- 
Ham, Scholes. Bull, P Nevile, Cole. 
Shemffnm. 

Referee: M DazWiga (Span). 
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Sheffield United chairman 
vents fury as Spackman quits 


By Chris Maume 



ACROSS 20 

I Tu support burdens, trav- 22 
els like a hiker (9) 

6 Mahler's third in the full 25 
version (5) 

9 Desperate measure one 26 
clutches au now skin- 
blemishes return 1 5) 27 

H) Beginnings of tinea, with 
erythema and languor (9) 28 

I I Festival on my father's 
land? ( if)) 

12 Slock check (4) I 

14 Split arrow? (7) 

15 Haggard woman hap- 2 

pened to make home- 
made whiskey (7) 3 

17 Operating without liquid. 4 
Roman emperor needs 
outside help (7) 5 

19 Moralizing, target is found 6 
round a church (7) 


Teases old wives (4) 

Not fond of greens? How- 
upsetting! (3-7) 
Eleventh-hour revival of 
the side (9) 

One mile past is as fer as 
an insea can go (5) 
Distinctive character of 
those in trouble (5) 

Sitting a lot defers any 
constitution (9) 

DOWN 

To thrash, beats in a frenzy 

w 

Actor s cue, perhaps to 
sparkle (9) 

Magazine for ladies (6—4 J 
Strange dialect a feature 
of Dover, for example (7) 
Deep grave (7) 

Notes on cracking opera? 

W 


Lilting the foot that is 
shorter (5) 

Cash to keep Mum, we 
hear (4-5) 

Commonplace president 
a-straying (10) 

Formerly, a short deck- 
game and square-dance 
( 8 ) 

Dish left in derelict ha- 
cienda (9) 

Contaminates mountain- 
passes (7) 

Daughter after saflaiman, 
Staring in astonishment (3- 

4) 

Group getting cold in tub 


CLUB chairman are not wont to 
admit their mistakes, but Nigei 
Spackman resigned as Sheffield 
United manager on Monday 
night to be pursued yesterday by 
the mocking words of Mike Mc- 
DonaJd, who said that Spackman 
had been given (he job nine 
months ago against his better 

judgement. 

Spackman, who has left with 
the dub enjoying a healthy fifth 
place in the First Division and 
looking forward to Saturday’s FA 
Cup quarter-final against Coven- 
try on Saturday, will remain with 
the dub as a player until the end 
of the season, despite McDon- 
ald’s outburst. 

The chairman hopes to ap- 
point a successor quiddy, with the 
available Lou Macari thought 

favourite, although the name of 
Scarborough's Mick Wadsworth, 
who turned dawn an offer to be- 
come Spademan’s assistant last 
week, is also thought to be in the 
frame. An announcement is like- 
ly to be made today. The coach- 
es Steve Thompson and Russell 
Slade took charge for last n^hl’s 
game against Ipswich. 

Spackman is thought to have 
grown frustrated with the board's 
policy of putting balance sheets 


before team sheets and shedding 
some of the dub’s best players, 
of whom he had been forced to 
sell five in the last four months. 

The 37-year-old, who had 
worked without a contract and 
when questioned on the subject 
always said he was in negotia- 
tions, dearly decided he had had 
enough - especially following the 
recent departure of bis catch, 
Willie Donachie, to join Joe 
Royle at Manchester City. 

McDonald accused Spack- 
man of putting himsdfbefore the 

dub and believes the former Liv- 
erpool, Chelsea and Rangers 
midfielder was not up to the task 
of running a team on his own. 

“Spackman was never the 
same man after Willie Donachie 
left,” McDonald said. “When the 
pressure came be couldn’t cope 
with it I was persuaded to give 
him his chance when we lost 
Howard Kendall to Everton. 1 
had an experienced manager 
up my sleeve then -axul I do now. 
But Nigel got the job, although 
I was never 100 per cent sold on 
him. And today it looks as if I 
have been proved right 

“By going now be has put his 
own self-interest ahead of the 
dub. And no one can forgive thaL 
Wb spoke [on Monday] night and 
I asked him about his problems. 


It turned oat to be all hot air. At 
the end of the day be was not ex- 
perienced enough to handle it” 

Spademan’s decision appears 
not to have been an impulsive 
one, even though he was inter- 
viewed by The Independent’s 
Guy Hodgson on Monday and 
gave no indication that he was 
about to leave. 

“I made my decision to step 
down over the weekend,” Spack- 
man said yesterday. “My decision 
was not an easy one, but I lave 
taken it and it stands. In my let- 
ter to the chairman I said that if 
it was the board’s wish I would 
stay m charge of the team {gainst 
Ipswich and against Coventry on 
Saturday, but in the absence of 
ary response to that letter today, 
I have to assume that this offer 
is not acceptable” 

McDonald was tmapologetic 
yesterday for being careless 
enough to lose a manager who 
has produced such an upturn in 
the dub’s fortunes. 

“I came in here with a plan - 
to prevent relegation, to stabilise 
the dub, to buDd a new sand and 
to float the dub on the stock mar- 
ket,” he said. “All I ask is that peo- 
ple look at the mess I inherited 
and if that isn’t progress I don’t 
know what is.” 
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